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STRIKING OIL. 


BY LEWIS LETT. 


ON an afternoon in May 1911 
Evans and I stood on the left 
bank of the Vailala River in 
Papua. 

Afew yards up-stream three 
large double canoes were made 
fast alongside the bank. On 
their palm decks the whole of 
our worldly wealth was repre- 
sented by stacks of packing- 
cases, bags of rice and the un- 
tidy sundries of camping gear. 
The crews, joyously excited 
by new scrub-knives, slashed 
wildly at the undergrowth in 
clamorous inefficiency, or bran- 
dished new axes with great 
noise and little effect in their 
efforts to clear a camping site 
for us. 

But after an hour or two 
they had made possible the 
erection of a tent and a large 
fly; and our precious stores 
were landed and stowed under 
the flimsy shelter before the 
gang drifted noisily down- 
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stream on the canoes to discuss 
the day’s work in their villages. 

It was not a good camp. The 
soil was heavy and the jungle 
growth rank. <A space some 
fifteen yards square was cleared 
of all growth but three or four 
big trees, and was bounded on 
one side by the swiftly flowing 
river, two hundred yards from 
bank to bank, and on the other 
three by the gloomy walls of 
the virgin forest. Yet it looked 
pleasant on that first evening, 
with white canvas illuminated 
by the glow of the camp fire, 
which played with picturesque 
effect on the boles of the sur- 
rounding trees and fitfully 
lighted the leaves and branches 
overhead. The night was fine, 
and we sat on the edge of the 
bank until nearly midnight, 
enjoying the silence of the river 
and the multitudinous sounds 
of bird and insect life in the 
jungle behind us. 

R 
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The next month sobered our 
spirits. On our first day in 
camp the rain began, and it 
continued for a fortnight with 
only a short daily interval. 
We spent long exhausting days 
cutting our way through the 
dense jungle, examining soil 
and sub-soil, noting the nature 
of the heavy growth, measur- 
ing distances and angles, and 
returning at dusk to a wet 
camp, to finesse with wet 
matches and try to coax fire 
out of saturated wood; and, 
after the evening meal, wrap- 
ping ourselves in damp blankets 
to lie under our mosquito-nets 
and listen to the rattle of rain 
on the tent and the chorus of 
noises from crickets, bull-frogs, 
owls and insects which con- 
tinued till the next miserable 
dawn. 

At the end of that fortnight 
we had selected a block of 
three hundred acres suitable 
for cocoanut cultivation, and 
moved our camp half a mile 
down-stream to the selected 
land. We engaged all the 
native labour we could get, 
and put in a merry week clear- 
ing the land and building a 
house of sorts. And at the end 
of the week Evans started off 
for the nearest Government 
station to make formal applica- 
tion for the land, while I carried 
on with a gradually diminishing 
gang of labourers. 

The house, a thing of sticks 
and palm-leaves, was nearly 
finished when Evans returned 
after an absence of six days 
with the doleful tidings that 
our land was already leased to 
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a man who had left the country 
without starting any develop. 
mental work. 

It was a heavy blow. The 
whole of our available capital 
had been invested in the stores 
which we had brought with us, 
and serious inroads had been 
made into them by the wasted 
work of the last month. The 
only thing to do was to tighten 
our financial belts and start 
again; and after another 
month we were established in 
a new house on a block of a 
hundred acres nearer to the 
neighbouring group of native 
villages, with our application 
registered. 

It was a curious house, built 
by native methods to our 
design on the edge of a plateau 
which rose abruptly to a height 
of some twenty feet from the 
creek level; an insecure tra- 
vesty of a house, fastened 
together by lengths of split 
cane in place of nails. Its 
floor, of split and flattened 
palm-trunks, was raised, un- 
even and yielding, some six 
feet from the ground on rough 
wooden posts under a thatch 
of sago-palm leaves. It leaned 
drunkenly to one side, and 
its timbers were set at every 
angle except the horizontal and 
vertical. 

We paid off the house-build- 
ing gang on the afternoon when 
we took possession, and sat on 
the narrow verandah enjoying 
the mellow light of sunset and 
the clean scent of sun-dried 
leaves. To the north we could 
see some little distance over the 
lower growth which struggled 
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up from the alluvial mud 
of the creek-banks. On the 
other three sides, forty yards 
away, but looking even nearer, 
the forest walls rose grim and 
dark to a height of two hun- 
dred feet, a few tree-trunks 
showing white or yellow against 
the general dark brown or 
plackish green of the rest. 
The whole of the intervening 
space was a tangled mass of 
fallen trunks and shattered 
pranches. It was rather like 
living in a box with the lid 
removed, but it was a new 
beginning and we were well 
content. The dreary rain had 
cleared off, and, driven away 
by the crash of falling timber, 
mosquitoes would not return 
until they could find new shelter 
beneath the spreading sweet- 
potato vines which would be 
planted as soon as the drying 
timber was burned. 

We were up long before day- 
light and waiting for our gang 
of labourers to arrive. It 
came at about nine o’clock, 
one of it, spindle-legged, with 
a fatuous grin on its face and 
a huge running ulcer on one 
shin, from which it fanned 
hungry flies with slowly-moving 
hands. 

We had paid the gang on 
the previous evening, and had 
not yet learned that the pos- 
session of new axes and knives, 
belts and coloured handker- 
chiefs would convert them into 
idle rich who would consider 
no more work until their newly 
acquired treasures were stolen, 
lost or hopelessly soiled. We 
walked in to the villages in the 
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hope of recruiting a new gang, 
and found our ex-employés in 
the centre of an excited group, 
all shouting noisily as they 
passed the shining steel and 
gaudy calico from hand to 
hand. We could make no im- 
pression on their absorption, 
so left them to it, and spent 
the rest of the day in lopping 
and stacking the timber im- 
mediately round the house. 

We decided to take advan- 
tage of the freedom which 
lack of labour gave us, and 
examine the adjacent land with 
a view to extending. We 
started out next morning with 
our ‘cook’ (purely a courtesy 
title) carrying a billy and food. 
The weather was fine, and the 
quick-draining soil to the north 
of our selection pleasant to 
walk on. The heat of the sun 
brought out a multitude of scents 
from leaves and bark and in- 
visible blossoms above us ; and 
there was a welcome absence 
of the thorny vines which tear 
clothes and flesh. But a half- 
mile northwards took us into 
a region of sago swamp, and 
half that distance west was 
heavy clay, with greasy roots 
straggling over the surface. 
We tried east, and found good 
and bad land alternating till 
we stopped for lunch beside a 
tiny creek. 

Bahia filled the billy and 
lighted a fire, and I wandered 
round while tea was being 
made. The jungle had an 
unusual appearance. The 
ground was curiously bare be- 
tween the tree-trunks. Young 
saplings looked starved and 
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unhealthy ; there were no 
ground herbs, no vines; and 
one could see as far as twenty 
yards in any direction. Over- 
head the canopy of leaves and 
interlaced branches gave pas- 
sage to an occasional ray of 
sunlight. The soil looked stale 
—unfertile ; and there was a 
smell in the air which seemed 
familiar but which I could not 
place. It was not the iodine 
smell so often encountered in 
the Papuan forests; not the 
rank stink of rotting vegetation 
or of any of the offensive in- 
sects which feed on it; but 
something alien; out of place 
yet vaguely familiar. 

I strolled back to the camp 
fire where Evans was smoking 
placidly on a fallen log. 

“Queer smell,” I said to 
him. ‘ What is it?” 

He took his pipe from his 
mouth and sniffed. “ Rotten 
wood, I expect,” he said. 

Bahia brought a pannikin of 
tea at that moment; Evans 
took a mouthful and spat it 
out immediately. 

** Kerosene,” 
gustedly. 

*Can’t be,” I objected. “I 
washed the billy myself.” 

* Taste it,’ he said. 

I did. There was certainly 
a suggestion of kerosene in it, 
but with a difference. The 
taste was of something heavier, 
more definitely oily. I called 
to Bahia. He carefully laid 


he said dis- 


down in the mud the stick of 
sago which he was roasting 
and stood before us on one 
foot, the other idly scratching 
his calf. 
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“Where you get ’im this 
water ? ” I asked. 

He waved an arm. “Git 
im ‘long creek,” he said de- 
fensively. He was, I think, 
growing a little restive under 
our continual complaints about 
so trivial a matter as dirt. But 
readily enough he showed me 
the spot from which he had 
dipped the water. I knelt and 
tasted it. There was the same 
suggestion of oily kerosene. I 
examined the banks but could 
see nothing to account for it, 
and moved slowly up the bank 
to the foot of a sudden rise. 
There was a depression in the 
bank at this point, filled by a 
mess of grey mud which ex- 
tended back from the creek. 
Following it I found, twenty 
yards from the creek, a pool 
of the pale grey mud, roughly 
oval, its surface liquid and 
quivering. The jungle growth 
was even more sparse than 
elsewhere, and the puzzling 
smell was stronger. As I stood 
looking at the bog there was a 
small eruption of gas at its 
centre, the viscid mud rising 
to a height of two inches. 
A few seconds later another; 
and a succession of them fol- 
lowed at short irregular inter- 
vals. I called to Evans, and 
he came and stood beside me. 

“Do you recognise the smell 
now ? ”’ I asked him. 

“Yes,” he said promptly. 
“It’s the same as was in the 
tea—kerosene.”’ 

And then, suddenly, I fancied 
myself back on a tramp steamer 
on which I had sailed as en- 
gineer some years before. It 
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was Christmas Eve and a dense 
fog hung over the Thames 
estuary. We were at anchor, 
and the ship’s bell rang mon- 
otonously at two-minute inter- 
vals. Answering notes came 
from the bells of a dozen 
invisible ships anchored round 
us. An occasional breath of 
air, so faint as to be hardly 
perceptible, came from ahead, 
bringing with it a faint but 
penetrating smell of something 
that I did not recognise. The 
mate loomed suddenly beside 
me on his way from the bridge. 
He wore oilskins and a sou’- 
wester, and his beard shone 
with tiny drops of moisture. 
As we stood talking the strange 
smell came again, and I asked 
him what it was. 

“ Only smell I know of that’ll 
get through a fog,’”’ he said, 
“except sulphur. ‘That’s an 
oil-tanker just ahead of us, and 
too close for my liking.”’ 

Oil-tanker ! Crude 
Petroleum ! 

If the smell was petroleum 
then the gas must be petroleum 
gas, and inflammable. I 
stepped warily into the mud 
pool and sank down a foot. 
Another careful step and I 
was Over my knees on a slimy 
bottom. I thrust a long thin 
sapling down into the mud as 
far out as I could reach, and 
kept on thrusting until the 
whole twelve-foot length of it 
was submerged. I called to 
Bahia for a fire-stick and 
stretched it out towards the 
bubbling centre. It took some 
little time to catch the gas, 
for no two eruptions were in 
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exactly the same spot; but at 
last I caught it, and there was 
a vivid flash of flame. I tried 
again and again, until I had 
lighted it half a dozen times ; 
then turned and, with Evans’ 
help, dragged myself out of the 
tenacious mud. 

“What do you think of it 
now ? ”’ I asked him. 

“Queer,” he answered. 
** Marsh gas, I suppose.” 

I shook my head. “It can’t 
be,” I said. ‘‘ Marsh gas 
doesn’t form as quickly as that, 
and it rises in smaller bubbles. 
There must be half a litre in 
each of these. And this isn’t 
a likely place for marsh gas. 
This isn’t a hollow, it’s a 
mound, with the gas and mud 
at the top of it. Then there’s 
the smell. I believe we’ve 
found oil.” 

But belief would not be of 
much use to us. We had to 
prove it. There was no oil 
visible; but a thin film of 
greenish-brown scum lay round 
the edge of the pool. We 
collected this carefully and filled 
our billy with it. The mud was 
just a greasy slime with no 
trace of grittiness in it, and of 
a whitish-grey colour, faintly 
salt to the taste. 

We went home, thoughtful 
and almost silent, and found 
two visitors sitting on our 
verandah. Ryan, a big, rather 
fleshy man with no back to 
his head and eyes of a shallow 
blue which had a trick of just 
avoiding a direct gaze; and 
Nielsson, son of a straight- 
going prospector of the old 
type, who had no love for work 
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of any kind and spent his life 
in wandering about the country 
from settlement to settlement 
and from one native village 
to another. We were not over- 
joyed to see either of them ; 
but Papua is Papua and the 
demands of hospitality com- 
pletely sacred. Ryan rose to 
his feet as we climbed the 
rough steps to the verandah, 
and his cold blue eyes went at 
once to the coating of grey 
mud on my puttees and knees. 
Nielsson sat on the floor with 
his back to the wall, noisily 
gnawing at a cob of maize. 
He looked in our direction and 
nodded his head sideways, then 
resumed his chewing. 

““'We’ve been in behind here 
looking for gold,” said Ryan. 
His voice was of a very soft 
quality and high-pitched, 
almost falsetto. 

“ Have any luck ?”’ I asked, 
rather wondering how gold 
could exist in any quantities 
on this alluvial coast-land. 

“Not a trace,” he said. 
“It was a nigger that put me 
on to it, and he stuck so close 
to his tale that I thought 
there might be something in 
it.”’ 

As soon as I decently could 
I got away and had a bath 
and a change. It was not 
likely that the mud on my 
clothes would give Ryan any 
information, but I had an 
instinctive distrust of the man, 
and curiosity might set him to 
questioning our cook. 

It was an uncomfortable 
evening. Nielsson spoke hardly 
a word, and Evans was obvi- 
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ously on edge and eager to 
talk things over with me. Ryan 
and I carried on a vague and 
perfunctory conversation, care- 
fully polite; though I could 
feel our dislike of each other 
growing with every sentence, 
We turned in early, all four 
of us sleeping in the one big 
room of the house. In the 
morning our visitors seemed 
in no hurry to leave, and it was 
eleven o’clock before their boys 
shouldered their swags and 
camp gear and made their way 
down to the canoe landing on 
the creek. We went down with 
them and sighed with relief 
as their heavy double canoe 
pushed off from the bank and 
drifted slowly towards the river. 
“And that’s that,” said 
Evans, a8 we turned away and 
walked up to the house again. 
* Now we can get on with it.” 
Together we went to the 
kitchen, where I had placed the 
billy full of mud on a high 
Shelf on the previous evening. 
It was not there. Bahia, ques- 
tioned, swore that he had not 
moved it, and that none of the 
visiting boys had been in the 
kitchen. We searched through 
and under the house, but could 
find no trace either of the billy 
or of any of the light-grey mud 
which might have been emptied 
from it. True that the billy 
was of little value, and that 
we could easily get another 
sample of mud ; but—— 
“Ryan was in the kitchen 
last night,” said Evans at last. 
I turned on him sharply. 
“* How do you know ? ”’ I asked. 
“IT wake easily, you know,” 
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he said; “‘and the sound of 
the floor creaking woke me. 
Must have been after two 
o’clock, because the moon was 
down. And I heard footsteps 
going to the kitchen. I thought 
it might be you going for a 
drink of water. He wasn’t 
long in the kitchen, and he 
stopped for half a minute on 
the back verandah on the way 
back. When he came into the 
room he went to the stretcher 
in that corner and lay down ; 
so I knew it was Ryan.” 

We looked at one another 
thoughtfully. I did not know 
much of Ryan, but I judged 
him to be clever and un- 
scrupulous. Nielsson I knew 
to be quite unmoral, with no 
principles, but with no fixed 
vices: a tool, not an insti- 
gator. 

“ We'll have to beat them to 
Kerema,”’ I said at last. 

“What’s the good,’ Evans 
objected. “‘ You can’t prove 
anything.” 

“No,” I said, “ but if Ryan 
gets there first he may report 
that he’s found oil; and even 
if he gives no details he’ll get 
a certain amount of protection ; 
and our story, coming later, 
will be suspected from the 
start. We’ve got to get in 
first.”” 

Evans agreed. ‘‘ But look at 
the start they’ve got,” he said. 
“ We’ve got no carriers, and no 
hope of getting ’em to-day.” 

Kerema, the nearest Govern- 
ment station, was thirty miles 
away. The usual route was by 
canoe to the river-mouth, then 
twenty miles along the beach. 
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Ryan would get no farther than 
Keuru rest-house that night, 
and so far only if in a great 
hurry. 

There was a direct track to 
Keuru through our villages and 
on through the bush: a very 
rough track, and little used, 
but very much quicker for a 
man travelling light. 

I delayed until nearly two 
o’clock, and started off alone 
in rubber-soled shoes, and 
carrying only half a dozen 
Ship’s biscuits and a few sticks 
of ‘ trade ’ tobacco. 

The weather was still fine, 
and the walk was pleasant 
through the group of villages. 
The light sandy soil was dry 
and firm. The track ran 
through cocoanut palms most 
of the way, and I covered the 
four and a half miles to the 
farthest village of the group 
in just over the hour. Half a 
mile farther on the light soil 
ended, and a hundred yards of 
standing water, knee - deep, 
served as an introduction to 
the journey proper. 

The level dropped a little, 
and the jungle growth took on 
the heavy rank appearance that 
I had learned to associate with 
clay soil. The track obviously 
served aS @ drain in wet 
weather, and was soft and 
greasy. Roots spread and 
twined all over the surface and 
across the track, black and 
slimy. The light was dim, and 
one’s eyes ached from the 
continuous strain of picking 
out the faintly defined path. 
There was a stink of rotting 
timber and foul mud; and 
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from the shattered branches 
and twigs of fallen trees came 
the vile smell of the Papuan 
wood-louse. 

The track wound tortuously 
among huge trees, great flanges 
at their bases standing out like 
buttresses, their branches laden 
with orchids and swathed in 
heavy creepers. Here and there 
a great rubber vine was slowly 
strangling the tree up which it 
climbed ; while others stood, 
vast open-work columns two 
hundred feet high and twenty 
in diameter, round the space 
in which their victims had long 
since died and rotted away. 

An hour of this took me to 
the worst part of the journey. 
A vast lake of squelching mud 
covered the next three miles— 
mud so soft and deep that a 
man must sink above his knees 
at each step in it. Across its 
surface lay a network of roots 
anything up to a foot thick, 
slippery and uneven: impos- 
sible to walk on without the 
risk at every step of a slip and 
a broken limb or, at best, a 
bath in the foul mud. Natives 
had bridged it by a three-mile 
line of tree-trunks laid end to 
end across the interlacing roots. 
I sat on the first of the logs and 
carefully scraped the leeches 
from my legs before going on. 
Some of the logs still retained 
their bark and gave good hold 
to my rubber soles. On a few 
the sap-wood was rotting and 
presented a spongy surface ; 
but most of them had shed 
their bark and offered a hard 
rounded face, on which one 
had to balance with leisurely 
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care to avoid a nasty fall. It 
was impossible to hurry, and 
one grew dizzy from concen- 
tration on the next step. Eye- 
sight began to play strange 
tricks ; the network of roots 
seemed to be writhing in slow 
silent motion, the mud between 
them rising and falling. The 
oppressive silence matched the 
gloom. There were no birds, 
and not even a swamp butterfly 
to give a suggestion of life; 
only the dank vegetation, the 
dark tree-trunks and the im- 
pervious canopy of branches, 
leaves and creepers overhead. 

I was glad when the line of 
logs ended and I stepped from 
them on to an island of gravelly 
soil, where flecks of sunlight 
fell upon the ferns and grasses 
which grew beside the track. 
A short respite and I de- 
scended again to a series of 
deep swampy patches bridged 
by small floating logs. Natives 
may find satisfactory foothold 
on these ; to me the experience 
was reminiscent of the ‘ greasy 
pole,’ a sport at which I 
was never proficient; and I 
appreciated the absence of 
spectators. 

The sun was near its setting 
when I heard the strident call 
of white cockatoos ahead, and 
I strolled leisurely through the 
scattered villages, pleasant with 
the light drift of fragrant smoke 
from the evening fires, and 
comfortable with the talk of 
men and the chatter of women 
over their cooking, where 


naked brown children crowded 
round me, clamorous for scraps 
of trade tobacco ; and I reached 
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the beach, near the rest-house, 
just after dark. 

Two fires were blazing 
brightly in the fenced en- 
closure, and seven or eight 
natives were sitting round the 
cooking-pots which hung over 
them. Faint gleams of yellow 
light showed through the palm 
walls of the rest-house, and, 
standing outside the fence on 
the leeward side, I could dis- 
tinguish Ryan’s smooth high- 
pitched voice talking monoto- 
nously. That told me all that 
I wanted to know. A little 
calculation showed that they 
could have waited at Ryan’s 
house at the mouth of the river 
only long enough for a hurried 
meal; and it must be some- 
thing urgent that drove them 
on so rapidly. 

I grinned happily and turned 
away. The night was fine but 
cloudy, and a steady breeze 
came cool from the sea. Chills 
are very easily caught in the 
tropics, particularly when one is 
wet, tired and hungry, as I was; 
and I kept going at an easy 
pace along the smooth sand 
towards Kerema. Some seven 
miles on, a small limestone 
bluff stands out across the 
sand; and among the rocks 
scattered round it I lit a fire 
of driftwood, dried my clothes 
thoroughly and ate my few 
biscuits before stretching out 
for sleep. 

I was up before daylight, 
walked the remaining six miles, 
was ferried by a small canoe 
across the wide river to Kerema, 
and entered the magistrate’s 
office just after nine o’clock. 
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Unshaven, with clothes 
stained almost to the shoulders 
by the slatey-black mud of the 
swamps, my hair unbrushed 
and copiously sprinkled with 
sparkling grey sand, my ap- 
pearance must have been un- 
usual, even in Papua. But 
Markham only grinned at me, 
and heard my story without 
interruption. A few searching 
questions and he was satisfied ; 
he typed some notes and called 
in his assistant to witness our 
joint signatures. 

“But I don’t know what I 
can do,” he said. ‘‘ There is 
no provision for oil in any of 
our ordinances, and I can only 
record the fact that you claim 
to have discovered it. Also I 
am bound to record any similar 
report that Ryan may make. 
So where are we ? ” 

I nodded thoughtfully. “I 
can tell you exactly where it 
is,” Isaid. ‘‘ He can’t.” 

*“ He can easily find out from 
the natives,” objected Mark- 
ham; “but,” he added, “I 
can also find out if he’s been 
questioning them. All the 
same, it’s going to be an awk- 
ward tangle if he puts in a 
claim. Why not stay here and 
meet him ? ” 

But I could see no advantage 
in that. I accepted his offer of 
a late breakfast, and left him 
at eleven for the journey home, 
armed with a generous parcel 
of sandwiches. 

I had walked hardly a mile 
after crossing the river before I 
saw a line of moving figures in 
the distance. A few minutes 
later I could identify Ryan and 
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Nielsson walking together far 
in advance of the first of their 
carriers, who straggled after 
them. Ryan did not alter his 
stride as I approached, and 
would have passed on without 
speaking. 

“Going to Kerema?” I 
asked fatuously. 

* Yes,” he replied, glowering 
at me as he stopped. 

**T’ve just come from there,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ Some brute stole my 
new billy, and I’ve just reported 
it.” 

His eyes seemed to bulge a 
little and the muscles round 
his mouth quivered. He said 
nothing, but continued to 
glower. 

“You might let me know if 
you see it,” I said, as innocently 
as I could. ‘‘ Grey enamel— 
holds three pints.” 

Still he said nothing. Niels- 
son’s face was scarlet and his 
mouth open. I grinned at 
him. 

“Well, I must get on,” I 
said ; and with a nod to them 
both left them standing and 
staring after me. 

I passed the first pair of 
carriers, who had a heavy 
‘tucker-box’ slung on a pole 
between them. They were fol- 
lowed by a single native with 
a swag on his back, and in one 
hand a mottled grey enamel 
billy. Joyously I took it from 
him and lifted the lid. It was 
full of pale grey mud, with 
streaks of greenish-brown slime. 
I looked back. Two hundred 
yards away the two men were 
still watching me. I emptied 
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the mud on to the sand, then 
waved the empty billy high 
in the air in a gesture of 
farewell. 

I was pretty stiff from the 
previous day’s walk, and some 
effort was needed to keep 
going. But I knew that Evans 
would be anxious for news, and 
I had no desire for another 
night without bed or blankets, 
I reached the Keuru rest- 
house at two o’clock and turned 
inland, munching sandwiches 
as I walked. 

There seemed nothing pic- 
turesque or pleasing about the 
scattered villages this time as I 
passed through them; and I 
was conscious only of fierce 
irritation as I slopped and 
floundered through the swamps, 
and walked in squelching shoes 
and dripping clothes across the 
half-mile of firm ground beyond 
them. 

It was nearly four o’clock 
when the line of logs came into 
sight, and throbbing head and 
aching bones, with a hurried, 
staccato pulse, clearly pro- 
claimed a dose of fever. The 
only thing to do was to get on 
as quickly as possible. But 
increasing dizziness made it 
difficult to preserve a balance 
on those slippery logs. Twice 
I fell from them, bruising legs 
and ribs on the knotted roots 
below ; and the second time I 
lay still, glad to rest for a little 
before climbing again, with 
infinite effort, on to the raised 
track. It was then that hal- 
lucinations began to play their 
part. There were voices, dis- 
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tant and close at hand, in the 
jungle; huge contorted faces 
and impossible animal forms 
grimaced and writhed among 
the tree-trunks ; the long line 
of logs swayed from side to 
side and wavered and undulated 
into the distance, and I was 
driven to crawl on hands and 
knees. The effort seemed end- 
less, futile, meaningless, the 
only thing clear about it the 
fact that it had to be made. 
No matter why or whither, or 
for how long ; one’s job was to 
crawl along those logs, and to 
keep on crawling. 

The end of it was reached at 
last, and the failing light had 
just enough strength to permit 
a semi-conscious stumbling and 
slipping along the three miles 
of gloomy tortuous track to 
the first village of the home 
group. The sun was down, 
and the last faint colours still 
glowed in the western sky. 
The track was plain between 


. Villages, and all that one had 


to do was to ignore aches and 
weariness and just keep moving. 
The difficulty was to maintain 
a straight line, for one’s legs 
refused discipline and carried 
one rebelliously from side to 
side. There was some con- 
sternation when the natives in 
the last of the villages saw my 
erratic course through the open 
space; but the excited ex- 
clamations died down behind 
me as I entered the jungle 
again. 

In spite of the complete 
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darkness it should have been 
plain going, for one can sub- 
consciously follow a reason- 
ably good track through the 
jungle on the blackest night ; 
but ground-creepers and shrubs 
began to catch at my feet, 
and suddenly I was standing 
knee-deep in mud, and extended 
hands were stung and scratched 
by the long sharp thorns of the 
sago-palm. It was suddenly 
cold, and violent shivering took 
the place of burning heat, and 
constriction of the chest and 
abdomen made breathing im- 
possible except in the shortest 
gasps. Voices came from some- 
where, and a sudden glare of 
light. Dimly I realised that 
two natives were beside me, 
one carrying a flaring torch of 
palm-leaves ; and they led me 
out of the morass on to the 
track. 

There followed an eternity 
of meaningless struggle, when 
each step seemed the last 
possible effort. The sound of 
my Own spasmodic breathing 
mingled with the soft padding 
of naked feet; the yellow 
glare of the torch wavered in 
front of me, lighting up the 
naked brown body of the native 
who carried it, while grotesque 
shadows danced and changed 
shape about us. 

I found myself clambering 
heavily over the fallen logs on 
our small clearing, and climb- 
ing at last the rough steps of 
the house, with Evans’ hand 
at my elbow. 
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The attack of fever lasted for 
three days, and I was con- 
valescent but weak when Evans 
went down with a similar 
attack. We were both getting 
our full share of malaria, he 
considerably more than I. 
Quite consciously we were 
drawing on our capital store of 
health ; the hope of a generous 
financial reward induced us to 
back our youth and strength 
in the race against time, out- 
side interference and exhaust- 
ing conditions. 

Plantation work, necessarily 
neglected to a great extent, 
suffered the more from our 
inability to get labour. Our 
views on the rights of property 
differed rather hopelessly from 
those of the chief of our nearest 
village, a dusky gentleman 
named Moro ; and his reaction 
to our careful guarding of our 
meagre stores was a veto on all 
his people against working for us. 

We tried to get information 
from the local natives of other 
gaS springs such as we had 
already found. But though we 
had reason to believe that they 
knew of many more, all our 
persuasions and offers of reward 
had no effect. 

We revisited the indications 
that we had found, and dis- 
covered two similar places close 
to it. In each place we stripped 
the overburden from the rock, 
which proved to be mudstone 
over soft sandstone, the former 
in each case smelling faintly of 
petroleum. 


It seemed hopeless, in that 
dense jungle, to try to find 
anything more without some 
information to guide us; but 
we noted the angles of dip and 
strike of the rock, and at last 
decided to cut lines through 
the jungle in accordance with 
them. Evans worked to the 
north in the hope of finding 
another stratum outcropping, 
while I cut my way east and 
west along the line of strike. 

The first difficulty was in 
getting natives to help in the 
work. Only one village seemed 
to be hostile to our discovery, 
but as they owned the land 
immediately surrounding us, 
they were able to prevent other 
villagers from helping us on 
their territory. The only thing 
to do was to work single- 
handed, cutting one’s own lines 
by compass and measuring off 
as cut. We made but slow 
progress. Rather less than 
half a mile a day was the ut- 
most that I could manage, and 
it took ten full days to reach 
the limit of the Opa land. 

On the evening of the tenth 
day a launch arrived from 
Port Moresby under charter 
to a prospector who hoped to 
find gold in the upper reaches 
of the river. He suggested 
that we should go with him, 
and I persuaded Evans to 
accept. I had already made a 
ten days’ trip up-stream by 
canoe, and though I knew that 
there were no signs of gold as 
far as I had been, I hoped that 
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the slight change might do 
him some good’; and it would 
offer a chance of further oil 
discoveries to the north. 

As soon as they had gone I 
walked in to Kekiahoku, the 
village which owned the land 
that I now wanted to examine, 
and there made more inquiries 
and offered more rewards. But 
the people feared the wrath of 
Moro, and would tell me noth- 
ing. A few, however, con- 
sented to cut lines for me, and 
two youths followed me home. 
Mile after mile I heard them 
behind me, discussing some- 
thing between themselves, and 
frequently I caught the word 
‘havali,’ which I knew to be 
the name for the mud and gas 
springs. And about four miles 
from home one of them called 
to me, ‘ Taubada — havali 
boira ’”’ (Master, here is a hav- 
ali), and led the way from the 
track by a just discernible pad 
through the jungle for half a 
mile or so, and stopped, smiling. 

We were in a shallow de- 
pression between two ridges, 
on one of which was an out- 
crop of sandstone capped by 
mudstone. A small creek ran 
between the ridges, and a huge 
fallen tree lay close to where 
I stood. On both sides of the 
fallen tree the ground was bare 
over a circular patch some 
thirty feet in diameter, its 
surface a light grey colour. 
And a little to one side was a 
vigorous bubbling and quiver- 
ing in the grey mud; and in 
the air a strong smell of petro- 
leum. Round the margin of 
the bare patch was a thin oily 
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scum, green and brown, but 
too thin to be separated from 
the mud, even had I a recep- 
tacle in which to carry it. I 
had to content myself for the 
moment by looking at it and 
at the surrounding ground, and 
asked my guides if they knew 
of any more. They led me 
through the scrub to three 
similar places, but smaller, 
within half a mile. All showed 
exactly the same phenomena 
except that the oil scum was 
absent from all but the first ; 
and there the deposit was so 
thin as to be of no practical 
use. 

On the next day I went out 
again and connected up yester- 
day’s finds with our first dis- 
covery, took samples of mud 
from each and noted again the 
angles of dip and strike. The 
samples, on washing, gave in 
each case a very thin oily film 
on the surface of the water. 
Not enough for analysis, but 
enough to confirm my con- 
viction of its value. 

Evans came back after an 
absence of two days. He had 
made a big find at Akouda, 
about twenty miles up-stream, 
but had been afraid to investi- 
gate too closely for fear of 
giving away the secret to the 
men with him. He was rock- 
ing on his feet with fever, and 
for two days could not tell me 
much ; but I gathered enough 
to understand that it was a 
much better show than any- 
thing that we had yet found. 

This was excellent, and en- 
couraged us to extend our 
search east and west. I left 
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Evans to carry on my line to 
the east, and myself crossed 
the river and worked towards 
the west. 

For three weeks on end we 
cut our long lines through the 
tangled growth. Each of us 
had several bouts of fever, and 
Evans found nothing more. I 
was more fortunate, and after 
twelve days found a small gas 
spring about two miles north 
of the coast, and a consider- 
ably larger one at Muru, on 
the fringe of the Purari delta, 
at the end of my three weeks. 
We were both very glad when 
the job was done, for we had 
lived hard and worked hard, 
with no regard for heavy rain 
or clouds of mosquitoes; and 
for three weeks we had eaten 
nothing but damper and wild 
pigeons, sleeping under the 
sparse protection of our light 
duck flies, the legs of our 
stretchers sunk in soft mud, at 
the end of each day’s mile or 
less of newly cut track; and 
we were two very yellow and 
jaded men when we met again. 
For the only time in our 
association we both went down 
together with fever, and re- 
mained helpless for a week. 

I was up first, and started 
at once for Akouda to see 
Evans’ find. He had not 
exaggerated its importance. 
There was the usual pool of 
soft mud with not one, but half 
a dozen bubbling jets of gas. 
The mud overflowed from the 
pool and oozed slowly into a 
tiny creek a few yards away. 
I followed the creek down 
towards the river, and found 
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heavy oil scum in a quiet 


pool. Colours of oil were on 
the surface of the water, and 
I had the excitement of finding 
the oil itself oozing very slowly 
from a crevice in the sandstone 
rock, just below the surface, 
On the bank of the creek was 
a strong continuous stream of 
gas. I lighted it and it burned 
with a steady flame, and served 
admirably to boil water for my 
mid-day tea. 

In two full days I managed 
to collect a couple of ounces 
of oil from the surface of the 
creek, and made a joyous 
canoe trip home, surrounded 
by samples of sandstone, mud 
and mudstone, with a jar con- 
taining the precious oil nursed 
carefully between my knees. 

There was now something 
definite to report. We had a 
line of indications extending 
for twenty miles near the coast, 
and an actual exusion of oil 
twenty miles to the north with 
native rumours of more indica- 
tions to the west of that. We 
decided that there would be no 
object in waiting any longer. 

Travel in Papua is not the 
simplest matter in the world. 
Even to-day the total length 
of roads in the territory does 
not exceed fifty miles. At 
the time of which I am writing 
there was no made road at all. 
All coastal journeys were made 
by sea when a vessel was 
available, or by walking along 
the beach. Inland trips were 
by native tracks impossible for 
horses. Journeys of any con- 
siderable length entailed the 
employment of carriers to con- 
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vey food, clothing, camping 
equipment and their own 
rations ; and the capacity of 
these carriers set the limit to 
each day’s mileage. So that 
I was fortunate in having to 
wait only five days on the 
coast for a vessel going in to 
the town, and in covering the 
hundred and forty miles of sea 
in three days more. 

But Port Moresby, the capi- 
tal, was of no practical use to 
me. There was no provision 
for petroleum in any of the 
ordinances, and beyond offici- 
ally reporting our discovery 
there was nothing to be done ; 
and I decided to go on to 
Melbourne and try to establish 
some sort of rights through the 
Commonwealth authorities. 

I had a month in Melbourne, 
haunting Ministers’ offices be- 
tween bouts of fever and 
haunted by hungry speculators. 
And eventually I left with a 
statement, signed by the Min- 
ister concerned, setting out the 
conditions which would be em- 
bodied in a projected ordinance. 

These conditions were not 
good. They provided for pro- 
specting areas of three hun- 
dred and twenty acres only, 
tenable for two years, and for 
subsequent working areas of 
five acres. A royalty of five 
per cent on all profits was 
claimed by the Commonwealth, 
and the matter of a reward to 
the discoverers was under con- 
sideration. 

It was a disappointment, but 
it represented the best that I 
could do; and at least it gave 
us some basis for our future 
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plans. So I evaded the fren- 
zied attacks of persistent syndi- 
cate-mongers and took the next 
steamer for Port Moresby. 
After a fortnight of depres- 
sing idleness there, a little 
schooner, calling at numerous 
spots on the coast, took six 
days to carry me to Vailala, 
where, after a fruitless half- 
day’s effort to charter a canoe, 
I borrowed a small boat from 
the schooner and pulled my- 
self up-stream against a strong 
current. Starting at about four 
o’clock it was dark before I was 
half - way home; the night 
was cool, and mercifully there 
was no rain. Close under the 
bank the current was strong 
enough, but masses of drift- 
wood and occasional big trees 
which loomed up suddenly out 
of the darkness and swept 
silently past me showed that 
out in the stream it was much 
stronger. Rare patches of light 
showed where fireflies thronged 
the water-willows on some 
newly formed bank, and the 
continuous deep booming of 
owls made monotonous music 
in the jungle. I was tired, 
hungry and sore, my hands two 
big blisters, when I made the 
little boat fast at our landing- 
stage and stepped ashore in the 
thick darkness at about eleven. 
Probably because I was 
fagged I forgot to sing out as I 
approached the house ; and as 
I set my foot on the lowest 
step leading to the verandah 
I was greeted by a rifle-shot, 
and heard the bullet thud 
viciously into the ground be- 
hind me. Evans was out in a 
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moment, profusely apologetic, 
in answer to my shout of pro- 
test, and led me into the house, 
talking volubly. 

He was a nervous wreck. 
His hands shook as he made 
tea for me on the Primus 
stove ; his voice was too high- 
pitched and too loud; and his 
face drawn and strained. I 
prescribed whisky and quinine 
for him, and as he calmed 
down— 


“What’s been worrying 
you ? ’ I asked him. 
** Natives,” he answered. 


“There’s been a ring of them 
all round the house the last 
few mornings. All painted up. 
Dancing and yelling. Some of 
them threw spears, too.” 

This was surprising and quite 
unlike Papuan natives as I 
knew them. Except in the 
heat of excitement these 
western natives would not 
attack unless the victim showed 
signs of fear. And this invest- 
ment of the house without 
actual attack seemed to argue 
that they expected such signs ; 
signs which I knew that Evans 
would never give them. 

“ But what started it?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I s’pose I got nervy. 
Being alone, you know.” 

He went on to tell me how 
he had chased Imari, one of 
the neighbouring chiefs, out of 
the trading compound one 
morning for insolence, and how, 
on the following day, he found 
himself suddenly seized from 
behind by four natives, while 
Imari hammered at his head 
with a club. He broke away 
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and ran, which was the only 
thing he could do; and a day 
or two later the house wag 
surrounded. 

*“* What natives were they ?” 
I asked, still puzzled. 

“Imari’s village mostly, 
You know, where Ryan has 
his trading station. There were 
a few Opa people too.”’ 

“ Oh,”’ I said slowly. “So 
Ryan goes in for that sort of 
thing, does he ? ”’ 

Not that I suspected Ryan 
of direct instigation. That 
would be a little too raw. But 
he was, I judged, just the sort 
of man who, suffering under a 
sense of defeat, would try to 
restore his self-confidence by 
enlisting native support; and 
I did suspect, strongly, that 
some defamatory words of his 
had been taken up by the 
natives, talked over and 
magnified. 

“Oh, Ryan’s not a _ bad 
chap,” protested Evans. “ You 
don’t understand him.” 

I looked at him sharply. 
“Seen anything of him lately?” 
I asked. 

**He’s been up here twice,” 
he said. ‘“‘ As a matter of fact, 
I half promised to take him 
into partnership with us.” 

** What’s the idea ? ” I asked, 
as calmly as I could. 

“Oh, he’d be useful pegging 
out,” Evans replied. “ He 
could look after the coast while 
we do the bush work.” 

*“‘ And take a third share ? ” 
I supplemented. 

He nodded. 

“That his suggestion or 
yours ?”’ I asked. 
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“T don’t know. 
s’pose.”” 

We sat silent for a couple of 
minutes ; then— 

“Do you mind if I write to 
him in the morning,” I said, 
“and tell him there’s nothing 
doing ? ” 

“Just as you like,” Evans 
replied ; and we turned in. 


His, I 


We could not apply for the 
lease of oil lands until the 
conditions forecast to me were 
confirmed by the local Govern- 
ment; so I left Evans to 
regain some of the lost ground 
due to our neglect of the 
plantation and carried on with 
exploratory work. Now that 
we had found a number of oil 
indications, native information 
about further shows came in 
full flood, and the apparent 
value and extent of the field 
increased almost daily. I was 
kept busy walking east, west 
and north to new shows, some 
of them negligible, others quite 
impressive ; but none of them 
quite so good as Evans’ find at 
Akouda. 

In February an official letter 
reached us from Melbourne 
with the information that no 
reward claim would be given 
to us, but that a reward “in 
another form” would _ be 
granted “when the value of 
the field becomes known.”’ And 
very soon afterwards the New 
South Wales Government geolo- 
gist arrived to report on the 
area on behalf of the Common- 
wealth Government. Evans 
was down with fever again, 
and it fell to me to show the 
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visitor round. He seemed dis- 
appointed by the local shows, 
but evinced the greatest ex- 
citement and enthusiasm when 
I took him to Akouda and 
showed him the oil itself slowly 
exuding from the rock. Malaria 
got me again on the first day 
up there, and I had to remain 
in camp, swallowing quinine 
and sweating profusely while 
he carried out his examination 
and made his report. 

Official confirmation of the 
conditions arrived while I was 
away with the geologist ; and 
as soon as his party had left, 
Evans went up again to Akouda 
to peg out claims. During his 
absence I had a visit from two 
representatives of a big local 
development company, eager 
to bargain for our claims. But 
they seemed to me to be too 
eager, too lavish of spoken 
promises and too chary of 
reducing them to writing, and 
I sent them away lamenting. 

As soon as Evans returned 
we prepared for a trip across 
the river to peg out on a 
promising area that I had 
recently seen. To do this it 
was first necessary to get into 
touch with the native owners, 
and this could best be done by 
visiting their village. It was 
a fine morning after heavy rain 
when we loaded our big canoe 
with camping gear, tools and 
trade, and drifted down the 
creek to the river. There was 
a heavy flood running, which 
carried us rapidly down-stream 
for a couple of miles to the 
mouth of a smallish creek. The 
flood was so high that the 
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current ran up the creek in- 
stead of down; and owing to 
the high level of the water the 
crew had a merry time dodging 
overhead branches. It was a 
weird experience. We were 
moving at about four miles 
an hour through a narrow wind- 
ing channel, seldom able to see 
more than thirty yards ahead. 
Several times we managed, by 
throwing ourselves flat on the 
deck of the canoe, to squeeze 
under overhanging branches; 
and twice we were blocked by 
big limbs which stretched clear 
across the creek a foot above 
the water, and we had to wait 
while the branches were cut 
through and floated out of the 
way. 

At mid-morning we landed 
and had a pleasant stroll of 
four miles through swamps and 
creeks, balancing along fallen 
tree-trunks, slipping and floun- 
dering in mud among greasy 
roots and tangled vines, crawl- 
ing carefully through masses of 
thorny creepers, till suddenly 
a sharp rise took us to a tiny 
village of four huts set on a 
cleared patch on a hillside. 
It was deserted, and we sat in 
the sunlight enjoying the scent 
of sun- warmed grasses and 
ferns while tea was made, and 
smoked our pipes peacefully. 

Evans was looking very yel- 
low, and the dogged way in 
which he followed the leading 
native over the next four miles 
of flooded tracks, together with 
the almost frenzied irritation 
with which he replied to my 
few remarks, told me clearly 
that he was for it again. 
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After a couple of hours or 
so we reached an abandoned 
garden ; then a new one lush 
and green with plantains, yams 
and manioca ; crossed a stag- 
nant pool by means of a six- 
inch sapling, and climbed a 
hundred and fifty feet of almost 
sheer ascent into the village 
of Aro-Aro. This was the first 
objective, and we hoped that 
from here natives would guide 
us to the indications which we 
had already found by another 
route. 

It was still early afternoon, 
and to the ring of silently 
curious natives who crowded 
round us I broached the project. 

At first they denied all know- 
ledge of ‘ havali,’ but after an 
hour or two of excited admira- 
tion of our display of gaudy 
calico and beads they agreed 
that they had heard of such 
things and would take us to 
them. 

By this time it was too late 
to go on, and I gave orders to 
erect acamp. Evans promptly 
went down with a fierce attack 
of fever, with violent ague and 
vomiting. I got him on to his 
stretcher under the hastily 
erected fly and loaded him with 
blankets. By five o’clock he 
was sweating heavily, and I 
left him in order to superintend 
the camping arrangements and 
arrange the carriers’ loads for 
the morrow. 

Half an hour later I was in- 
terrupted by his voice, and 
hurried to him to find him 
walking to and fro, barefoot, 
on the wet ground, his sweat- 
saturated shirt open to the 
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waist aS he shouted orders to 
some of the natives. 

I got him into pyjamas and 
ped as quickly as possible, and 
gave him a hot drink and 
quinine; but the inevitable 
result followed, and by sunset 
he was worse than ever, with a 
temperature of 105 degrees and 
a barely perceptible pulse. It 
was not possible to do much 
for him in that rough camp ; 
but a hot stone at his feet, 
plenty of blankets, wet cloths 
on his head and a hot drink 
as often as he could swallow 
it, brought on a violent sweat 
at about midnight ; three hours 
later he was sleeping natur- 
ally, and slept till daylight. 
He awoke with a normal tem- 
perature, but very weak. It 
was impossible for him to travel, 
and we could not afford to 
waste a day; so as he con- 
tinued to improve, I decided to 
leave him in camp and go on 
alone, returning for him the 
next day. It was noon before 
the camp was as comfortable 
as we could make it, and I had 
the mid-day meal with him. 

Leaving most of our boys 
with him, I went on with three 
carriers and two villagers as 
guides. It was not altogether 
a pleasant walk. For rather 
more than an hour I followed 
my guides through water three 
feet deep, for the river was 
over its banks and all the low 
country flooded ; and, though 
wading and swimming are 
pleasant enough pastimes for 
the sea-shore on a summer 
holiday, they lose much of their 
glamour when performed in the 


gloom of a tropical jungle, 
where one must feel for each 
foothold under muddy water, 
and invisible hollows and 
creeks make the change from 
wading to swimming involun- 
tary and sudden. 

Eventually we came to 
slightly higher ground, with an 
abandoned garden and a hut 
not quite in ruins, and spent 
an hour in drying out such 
things as had been wetted by 
unfortunate or careless carriers ; 
then on, through only oc- 
casional puddles, to Hairikoro. 
IT had been led to expect a fair- 
sized village here, but found 
only two huts set in an over- 
grown clearing on the edge of 
a Sago-Swamp. 

Between the huts a large fly 
was erected. Half a dozen 
natives sat round an open fire, 
and a big, rather fleshy white 
man stood with his back to me, 
looking down into the swamp. 

“ Hullo, Ryan,’ I greeted 
him. 

He turned sharply and stood, 
too surprised to reply. 

I grinned at him as I ad- 
vanced. “Looking for gold 
again ? ” I asked. 

“Er—no. No, not this time,” 
he replied in his soft high- 
pitched voice, his eyes just 
avoiding a direct gaze. “No. 
I’ve heard of some ivory-nuts 
about here. Thought I’d have 
a look for them.” 

“‘T see,” I nodded, grinning 
again. ‘I’m looking for oil 
indications. Haven’t seen any, 
have you ? ” 

He flushed a little round the 
eyes. 
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** Hell, no,” he said. 
don’t want to.” 

“No,” Isaid. ‘ It’s a messy 
job. And you don’t like dirty 
work, do you, Ryan ? ” 

I was not grinning now, but 
struggling to control a wave 
of hot anger which seemed to 
be boiling about the pit of my 
stomach. His hands twitched 
spasmodically, and I loosened 
my knees, expecting a rush ; 
but he turned and walked 
slowly to his fly, and I busied 
myself erecting camp at the 
other end of the clearing. 

I turned in early to avoid 
the hordes of mosquitoes, but 
sleep was impossible. Taken 
all through it had been a 
hard day, and the lack of 
sleep on the previous night, 
together with anxiety for Evans, 
had left my nerves rather 
jangled. 

At about eleven a _ bush 
native arrived silently with a 
note from Evans. I read the 
pencilled scrawl by the yellow 
light of my lantern, then pulled 
on a pair of shoes and walked 
through the buzzing cloud of 
mosquitoes to Ryan’s camp. 

“What in hell do you 
want?” he greeted me as I 
approached. 

“Evans is down with black- 
water fever at Aro-Aro,” I 
announced. 

The big figure under the 
mosquito-net sat up suddenly. 

** Good God !’’ he exclaimed. 
“* How did he get it ? ” 

** Anyone is liable to get it, 
knocking about in the scrub,”’ 
I answered. ‘The point is, 
I’m going in to bring him out. 
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You can help by having a bed 
ready for him at Vailala to- 
morrow night, and I'll get 
him along to the mission next 
morning.”’ 

Dimly I could see his scared 
face through the net. But 
there was no time to waste, 
and as he did not reply, I left 
him gaping after me. I woke 
my boys and packed my gear, 
leaving it in their charge till 
my return, and, just before 
midnight, started off with my 
two guides on the return to 
Aro-Aro. 

It was a strange journey 
through the silent jungle, with 
the feeble yellow flame of a 
‘hurricane’ lantern throwing 
weird moving shadows among 
the densely packed trees. A 
native led the way almost at a 
run, pausing impatiently at 
frequent intervals to wait for 
my clumsily hurried progress ; 
and from behind me I heard 
the solicitous or impatient ‘ tch’ 
of his companion each time that 
I slipped in the greasy mud or 
tripped over a twisting root. 

The second part of the 
journey seemed endless, the 
water deeper, colder and more 
resistant than during the day- 
time ; but at long last we were 
climbing the steep ridge to- 
wards Aro-Aro, leaving the 
deafening chorus of bull-frogs 
below us. 

Evans lay on his stretcher, 
muttering to himself gasp- 
ingly. His skin and the whites 
of his eyes were a thick yellow 
colour, like those of a man in 
jaundice. His pulse was im- 
perceptible, and he was covered 
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with a moist clamminess of 
sweat that stank abominably. 
His natives had left him, as 
they always leave a man in 
sickness, and the village was 
silent and in darkness. 

Blackwater, the dreaded 
scourge of Papua, is a disease 
whose cure depends almost 
entirely on the recuperative 
powers of the patient and the 
conservation of his strength. 
It is usually fatal, and beyond 
ensuring complete rest and free- 
dom from chills there is little 
that can be done. An unfortu- 
nate aspect of the disease is 
that it always occurs in places 
far removed from medical help, 
and usually where ordinary 
comforts and amenities are not 
available; and the problem 
arises as to whether the patient 
is likely to gain as much by 
removal to better quarters as 
he will lose in strength by the 
fatigue of the journey. In this 
case there could be no question. 
Rough and exhausting as the 
journey must be, it was un- 
thinkable that he should be 
left in a camp so roughly 
equipped, surrounded by the 
dirt and noise of a Papuan 
bush-village. 

During the remaining hours 
of darkness I sat by his side, 
listening to his mutterings and 
to the chorus of frogs at the 
foot of the hill punctuated by 
the shivering call of night- 
hawks in the jungle. I wrote 
a note to the missionary at 
Orokolo, asking him to meet us 
at Vailala; and at the first 
hint of dawn sent off a mes- 
senger with it, and two natives 
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to bring our canoe to the 
landing near Hairikoro. 

I got my boys to work 
early, and by eight o’clock the 
gear was packed, food cooked 
and eaten, and we were de- 
scending the steep hill. Two 
lengths of bamboo lashed along 
the sides of Evans’ stretcher 
enabled four natives to carry 
him, and the journey must have 
been torture. 

Papuan bush tracks ave 
designed for pedestrians in 
single file, and none of the four 
carriers could take advantage 
of the smooth-worn pad. The 
stretcher jerked and swayed at 
constantly changing angles and, 
in crossing the many small 
creeks, veiled by three feet of 
muddy flood-water, there was 
danger that the sick man would 
be dropped altogether. But 
the Papuan bushman is a rather 
wonderful carrier, and these 
four men bore their awkward 
burden without catastrophe to 
my camp at Hairikoro. The 
trip had taken me nearly three 
hours on the previous morning ; 
the hurried return at night 
rather less; this time four 
hours passed before we reached 
the little clearing and set the 
stretcher down. Ryan’s camp 
had disappeared; and _ the 
ashes of his fire, dead but still 
warm, suggested that he had 
left some hours ago. We had 
a spell and a snack and tackled 
the last stage to the river. 
Native information was that 
the river was ‘close up’; but 
it took us well over an hour 
to reach it through water waist- 
deep and flowing strongly. To 
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my great relief the canoe was 
waiting with an awning ready 
stretched, and we got aboard 
without delay and pushed off 
into the wide stream. 

In the late afternoon the 
canoe grounded gently on the 


sloping beach at the river 


mouth. Ryan’s cook-boy 
handed me a note as I stepped 
ashore. 


*“ He’s not coming in here,” 
I read. “I’m not going to 
risk catching blackwater to 
save you a bit of trouble. Look 
after him yourself.—W. M. R.”’ 


I looked over towards Ryan’s 
house. The doors were closed 
and the shutters fastened. I 
dismissed the boy with a ges- 
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ture and got Evans up to the 
rest-house, where I made him 
as comfortable as I could. 

It was ten o’clock when the 
missionary arrived, heralded by 
the sound of oars. My note 
had reached him at three 
o’clock as he lay in bed re- 
covering from a six days’ bout 
of fever, and he had started to 
meet me as soon as his whale- 
boat could be got ready and 
launched. As soon as the tide 
served in the morning we trans- 
ferred our patient to the boat 
and crawled out over the bar 
and along the coast; and at 
mid-afternoon we carried 
Evans up to his cool wide bed 
on the quiet shady verandah 
of the mission-house. 


Iii. 


Three days at the mission 
station placed Evans well on 
the long road of convalescence, 
though several months must 
pass before he could hope to 
recover his full strength, and I 
was able to get back to work. 
A consignment of mail had 
arrived while I was at Orokolo, 
and included several Powers of 
Attorney, for which we had 
asked our friends ; and as soon 
as I got home I sent off a 
messenger to Kerema with ap- 
plications for a miner’s right 
in the name of each, which 
would enable us to take up 
more areas. 

While waiting for the mes- 
senger to return there was 
time for a review of the plan- 
tation work and of the financial 


position. Our long absences 
had created the need for a 
great deal of extra work. There 
was a forest of weeds on the 
planted area of thirty-five acres, 
but they were insignificant in 
comparison with the tangled 
growth of vines and saplings 
which had sprung up on the 
remainder of our block after a 
partially successful burn. There 
was promise of at least six 
months of hard and continuous 
work for our little gang in 
cleaning up the mess. The 
trading connection which we 
had laboriously worked up had 
died a natural death, and there 
was no prospect of revenue 
from it in the near future. 
Our joint bank account was in 
a comparatively healthy state, 
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though a considerable with- 
drawal for native wages in the 
near future would make it 
squirm a little. Our credit was 
good for the time being, and 
the cash position, though not 
prilliant, seemed good enough 
for the present. 

I was out with the labour 
gang superintending the clean- 
ing up of a weed-grown area 
and the planting of cover- 
crops when Evans arrived. It 
was a great relief to see him 
and to know that his strength 
had been sufficient for the 
journey. He had travelled the 
ten miles along the beach in a 
rickshaw lent by the missionary, 
and finished the journey by 
canoe; but even these easy con- 
ditions called for more strength 
than I expected of him, and he 
was pretty well fagged out. 

Even without his usual 
strength he would be able to 
supervise plantation work to 
some extent, and leave me free 
to get about; so, on receipt 
of the miner’s rights from 
Kerema, I was able to leave at 
once to peg out further claims 
at Akouda and finish the work 
which his illness had inter- 
rupted at Hairikoro. 

The river was running 
strongly, and rather more than 
two hours by canoe took me 
to a spot on the west bank a 
little below our first house. 
Here I landed and had an 
early lunch, and started into 
the bush at 2.30. About forty 
minutes’ walking took me to 
the clearing at Hairikoro, but 
it wae too late to do any peg- 
ging; so I spent a deadly 
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slow afternoon and turned in 
early to avoid the countless 
cockroaches and multitudinous 
mosquitoes. During my de- 
sultory wanderings about the 
little clearing I found a cherry 
tree with a heavy crop of dark 
red fruit. It was an amazing 
discovery in such an out-of-the- 
way spot, but there was no 
doubt about it. Bark, grain, 
leaf, scent and fruit all con- 
firmed it. The fruit was of a 
good size and texture, but very 
tart and useful only for cooking. 

I was up before daylight in 
the morning, breakfasted and 
was on the track by seven. 
Three miles north brought me 
to the point where I had to 
leave the track, and I turned 
north-west for two-thirds of a 
mile to the top of a small hill. 
I judged that the outcrop 
would be about here, and set 
my five boys to look for it. 
They soon found the big gas 
springs, and I cut and inserted 
four pegs. 

I had undertaken to peg 
claims for two of our friends, 
and this entailed cutting a line 
five furlongs in length and the 
insertion of two more pegs at 
the end of it. The country 
was very difficult, and at sunset 
I was still some twenty chains 
short of the distance and had 
to wait for daylight to com- 
plete it. In addition to the 
usual thick growth, the surface 
was very broken; and when 
not toiling up steep rises one 
was slipping and clambering 
down them. After affixing the 
last Notice of Claim it took me 
thirty-two minutes to walk the 
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forty-four chains back to the 
main track, which illustrates 
the nature of the country. 
Thad brought all my camping 
gear with me on the second day, 
as I had intended to walk 
straight to the nearest point on 
the river instead of making the 
detour through Hairikoro ; but 
I now decided, since the river 
was so strong and the canoe 
journey to Akouda would be 
very slow and very hard going 
if even possible to my small 
crew, to walk up to a point 
opposite the village and cross 
the river by local canoes. My 
natives were unwilling, for this 
was not their country and they 
had a superstitious fear of the 
unknown. Nor did they want 
the heavy canoe trip. Their 
idea seemed to be that I should 
go home and wait for the river 
to subside. It was about noon, 
so, remembering the Papuan 
proverb that “‘ The empty belly 
fears all things,” I gave them 
a lavish meal of rice and tinned 
meat in the hope that the 
full belly might be less timor- 
ous. They certainly gained 
some courage, if one might 
judge by the noise they made, 
and four of the five started 
away in apparently good heart. 
It was my cook, so called be- 
cause I didn’t know what else 
to call him, who hung back. 
“Taubada,” he said con- 
versationally, ‘‘ you savvy this 
big feller snake ? ” 
“What snake ? ”’ I asked. 
“One big feller snake ’e 
stop along bush this side. All 
time ’e kai-kai man ‘long bush. 
All people ’e fright too much.” 
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The superstition concerni 
an imaginary snake with 4g 
body three feet thick and a 
head of huge proportions hag 
cropped up in different parts 
of Papua at many times, so that 
I was not unduly scared. 

“ That’s all right, Bahia,” I 
said easily ; ‘he’s my friend.” 

That silenced him for the 
moment, and he started off 
after the other carriers, I form- 
ing a rear-guard to prevent 
desertions. But presently he 
tried again. 

“* Bad people ‘long this place, 
taubada. Bimebye ’e kill you 
I tink; kill me too; kill ’im 
altogether boy.” 

“He can’t kill me, Bahia. I 
got ’im gun.”’ 

This reply seemed conclusive, 
and we walked on in silence. 

The track was very faintly 
defined and I had to keep a 
constant check on it by com- 
pass, since none of us knew 
anything of this side of the 
river. After an hour of com- 
paratively easy walking the 
track descended into the bed 
of a delightful little creek with 
clear water running swiftly over 
a pebbly bed, and with gravel 
beaches at every bend. The 
water was quite shallow, not 
more than three or four inches 
deep, and the bottom firm; 
and the track in many places 
ran along its bed, leaving it 
again when it diverged too far 
from the northerly direction. 
There was no fear of my 
carriers turning back now, as 
they were too deep into strange 
country to travel without my 
protection. I increased my 
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pace and passed three of them, 
but could not overtake the 
other two, though I could follow 
their tracks on the soft surface. 
But after a time I missed their 
marks and realised that they 
must have diverged in a wrong 
direction. As they were carry- 
ing all my food in addition to 
my gun and rifle, I was not 
altogether anxious to lose them. 
So we stood on the bank of the 
creek and uttered yell after 
yell until we got a faint reply 
from somewhere in the east. 
Twenty minutes later the two 
wanderers returned, scared and 
ashamed. They explained vol- 
ubly that only sorcery could 
have been responsible for the 
sudden disappearance of the 
track from under their feet, 
and that, finding themselves 
alone, they had become fright- 
ened, so that the only thing 
that occurred to them was to 
travel as fast as possible. 

I talked to them and ex- 
plained that my compass knew 
every track in Papua, and 
demonstrated to them that it 
would always point towards 
Akouda, no matter which way 
I turned. I also pointed out 
to them the utter absurdity of 
fearing sorcery when travelling 
with a white man whose magic 
was so much stronger than that 
of the bush people. 

They admitted my logic, but 
were still uneasy ; 80, as it was 
well after four o’clock and I 
was dead -tired, I decided to 
camp for the night. I would 
have preferred to keep going 
until dark except that I was 
horribly afraid of inducing a 
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malarial attack by over-exer- 
tion. So we proceeded half a 
mile down the creek and found 
an ideal spot for a camp on its 
bank. 

Here, again, the natives were 
afraid to cut poles for the 
erection of the fly until I got 
angry; but they recovered 
some semblance of courage 
when the camp was made and 
a big fire blazing. I made 
them build a hut for them- 
selves of saplings and palm- 
leaves; but they were too 
scared to use it, so that I had 
to let them sleep on the ground 
inside my fly, and from my 
hammock I talked down scorn 
and ridicule at them until I fell 
asleep. 

I waked to the sound of 
rain: a roar of falling water 
which drummed on the leaves 
of the trees rattled viciously 
like pebbles on the thin canvas 
of my fly and flung itself 
viciously to the ground. I 
turned up the hurricane lamp 
and found the floor of my 
shelter already flooded, a sheet 
of water flowing across it. 
Rain blew in at the open end 
and drenched me and my 
bedding beyond all hope. It 
fell from the sloping canvas in 
almost solid sheets, and the 
air was full of a dense watery 
vapour from the blown spray. 
I shouted to the boys to get 
palm-leaves to close the open 
end of the fly, and had to 
shout my loudest before they 
could hear me, a foot away 
from their ears. It took a 
good deal of persuasion to get 
them out, but they did the job 
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efficiently. I tried to get a 
fire going inside, but every- 
thing was far too wet for any 
hope of success. So I swal- 
lowed quinine and wrapped 
myself in wet blankets and 
we waited, and suffered the 
deafening numbing roar. Hour 
after hour it continued, till my 
lungs ached from the vaporous 
air and I was stupefied and 
nervy from the incessant tor- 
ture of noise. 

The rain ceased suddenly, as 
tropical rain so often does, and 
slowly trees and ground cleared 
themselves of water. There 
was no need to tell the natives 
to make fires, for they were at 
least as eager as I. We had 
nothing dry except matches, 
which were safe in my canvas- 
covered ration box; but we 
found some lumps of gum, 
resinous exusion of one of the 
neighbouring trees, and soon 
had half a dozen big fires 
blazing, warming us and dry- 
ing clothes and blankets. 

Bahia’s voice came to me 
again from where he squatted 
close to one of the fires. It 
was insidious and a little trium- 
phant. 

“Taubada, I t’ink bushman 
’e make ’im this rain. ’E no 
all same “nother rain. ’E b’long 
puri-puri ”’ (sorcery). 

I laughed. “I think this 
puri-puri he no strong, Bahia,” 
I said. ‘“‘ This feller bushman 
he can’t hurt me. Can’t hurt 
boy belong me.” 

** All light, taubada,” he re- 
plied cheerfully. “ You see 
bimebye,”’ and he huddled over 
the fire again. 
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And so the dawn disclosed 
a less miserable scene than the 
night had hidden. Very soon 
a few rays of sunlight slanted 
through the green canopy and 
helped the fires in drying out 
our gear. I had a very early 
breakfast, but it was after 
nine before the things were 
dry enough to pack, and it 
was ten before we were on the 
road again. The camping 
ground looked quite charming 
as I looked round it before 
leaving. It was on a perfectly 
flat space, twenty yards square, 
bounded on three sides by the 
little creek. There were no 
big trees on it, and very little 
growth of any kind after the 
greedy demands of our fires; 
but round the edges the un- 
touched forest stood green and 
silent. Huge trees spread their 
vast tops overhead ; in among 
them were saplings, slender and 
tall; shrubs, some bearing 
flowers, fruits or coloured 
leaves ; tree-ferns and a wealth 
of fern and water plants along 
the banks of the stream; and 
the smoking ashes of our fires 
added a touch of homeliness to 
the natural beauty of it. Super- 
ficially it was lovely, as Papuan 
bush camps often are. But 
appreciation was dulled by the 
memory of the comfortless 
night, by aching head and 
eyes, by the stiffness in every 
joint and muscle, and by the 
torturing ‘scrub-itch’ which 
made its presence most uncom- 
fortably felt all over me. 

The track started away to 
the north; but after an hour 
it bore so persistently to the 
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west, away from the river, that 
I was in some doubt as to 
whether to follow it or not. 
But, so far as I had been able 
to gather from native informa- 
tion, the only track in this part 
ran direct into the Akouda 
country. I decided that it was 
probably skirting a patch of 
swamp and would turn north 
again presently. And just as 
I had decided to carry on, the 
damp ground became wet and 
we were walking in squelching 
mud. Very soon even the mud 
disappeared, and we were up to 
our knees in dirty brown water. 

For a time I was able to 
follow the track by the low 
growth which showed above 
the water on each side; but 
the water deepened till nothing 
was visible above the vast 
muddy lake but the taller 
growths. 

Obviously the river had 
overflowed its banks, and water 
was flowing slowly but per- 
sistently westwards. I lost the 
track and had a solid hour of 
sheer compass work, and have 
no desire whatever to repeat 
the experience. We could see 
nothing through the muddy 
brown water, and had _ to 
struggle blindly ahead, stum- 
bling over invisible shrubs and 
roots and vines; dropping 
suddenly into hollows and small 
creek beds ; wet from head to 
foot ; sore and weary, wrenched 
and strained. We saw hun- 
dreds of snakes of many kinds 
and sizes coiled round the 
smaller tree-trunks or in the 
branches ; bush rats in dozens 
in some of the lower trees and 
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a few swimming, singly or in 
pairs, in their search for a new 
refuge ; and once a wild pig, 
submerged except for its head— 
a comic picture of misery. I 
looked back at the carriers. 
They were huddled close to- 
gether as near to me as they 
could get, and helplessly scared. 
Obviously they had lost all 
thought of initiative and 
looked on me as their last 
slender hope. I talked to them 
for a minute or two, and was 
rewarded by a slight brighten- 
ing of the expression on all 
faces except Bahia’s, who was 
sunk in abysmal gloom. 

By sheer good luck we hit 
the track again, and, though 
it was now very uneven, it 
at least gave us a respite from 
the struggle with invisible 
obstacles. The water became 
deeper till it was up to my 
chest, and the natives had to 
carry the loads on their heads. 

Very soon after finding the 
track again it apparently ended 
in a tangle of dense thorn and 
low scrub, and I had to stop 
and consider. All round was 
the sheet of muddy water ; 
behind me were forest trees 
standing in it; to right and 
left and ahead dense masses 
of thorny creepers mingled with 
young sago-palms and lawyer- 
vine, with here and there what 
appeared to be little tunnels, 
not more than two feet above 
the water. We could not go on, 
and I would not go back. The 
natives were badly scared and 
sullen, but afraid to leave me. 
I had to skirt the worst of the 
bad patch, and did so to the 
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westward, the boys cutting a 
tunnel through the dense 
growth ; and through this we 
crawled and groped, torn by 
thorns, stung by acid saps, 
devoured by vicious ants; 
worn out, wet, hungry. We 
could not see six feet ahead 
through the thick curtain of 
vines, and the light was so 
dim that I could barely read 
my compass. But we kept on, 
slowly and doggedly, until at 
last the light improved a little. 
Soon we were able to force our 
way through the thinning 
tangle without cutting, and at 
last emerged into a small clear- 
ing where a ruinous hut stood 
on the edge of a vast sago- 
swamp. 

It was raining heavily again, 
and we were all glad to pack 
closely into the tiny hut for 
shelter. The floor was afloat, 
but a rough shelf enabled me 
to boil water on the Primus 
stove, and I made strong 
sweet tea enough for us all, 
before looking for a _ track 
onwards. 

We found a larger hut about 
a hundred yards away. It was 
a pitiful wreck, and had been 
saved from falling down by 
having a length of cane tied 
to its floor-joists at either end, 
the bight passing round a 
half-rotten tree stump in front. 
The whole thing swayed and 
creaked excitingly as soon as I 
stepped on to it, but, being 
built on a slight rise, it was dry 
inside; and I was glad to 
shelter in it and change into 
less wet clothes. 


The natives were now in 
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exuberant spirits. They recog. 
nised the huts as belonging to 
the Akouda people, whom they 
knew well, and their fear of 
unknown jungle where tracks 
vanished from under their feet, 
huge snakes lay in wait and 
unknown sorcerers gibbered at 
them from between the tree- 
trunks, was forgotten. I sent 
them out to prospect for a 
track. One of them climbed a 
tree to a height of a hundred 
feet or so, and reported that 
the whole of the country was 
under water and that he could 
see no sign of any track. My 
watch was water-logged and 
had stopped, but by the light 
I judged it to be about four 
in the afternoon. And just 
before sunset the last of the 
boys returned, bringing with 
him two Akouda natives whom 
he had found in another hut 
somewhere to the north. 

I kept the strangers in the 
house for the night—a night of 
pretty thorough discomfort. I 
was quite exhausted and could 
not sleep. My head ached 
fiercely, and I was dizzy and 
stupid from frequent doses of 
quinine. Cockroaches were in 
millions. They got into my 
food, filled my boots and the 
lining of my hat, got among 
my blankets and began to chew 
my hair and toe-nails. Every 
movement set the house rock- 
ing violently, and the dull roar 
of unceasing rain mingled with 
the raucous croaking of multi- 
tudinous frogs. Still, I got 
some rest of a sort, and, the 
rain ceasing at sunrise, we were 
on the track half an hour later. 
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On starting we dived at once 
from our tiny patch of dry 
ground into two feet of water, 
and for two and a half hours 
we waded laboriously through 
the greasy stinking slush of the 
sago-Swamp. At times we 
balanced precariously upon rot- 
ting and submerged trunks of 
fallen palms; at others we 
sank to the hips in the revolting 
mess to find a slimy and yield- 
ing foothold in the mud; and 
twice I lost my invisible footing 
altogether and went in over 
my head, to climb dumbly out 
again, dripping with the nause- 
ating slush of sago refuse. 
There was no visible track of 
any kind until, a little before 
ten o’clock, we reached the 
northern edge of the swamp 
and a hut inhabited by two 
women, ten children and half a 
dozen dogs. From this point 
half an hour’s walk over a 
track only partly submerged 
brought us up to the edge of a 
swollen creek, whence canoes 
conveyed us in a few minutes 
to the river, and across it to 
Akouda. 

I had a meal, enlisted two 
local natives, took two of my 
own and started again up-river 
to the outcrops. 

I was feeling just about 
done, and was horribly afraid 
that I might be interrupted by 
fever before I got through ; but 
it seemed wiser to carry on 
than to risk an afternoon’s 
delay, an opinion which was 
strengthened by the fact that 
I had only food enough for one 
more meal. 

It was dreadful country to 
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travel over, and it was only 
by adopting a subjective mental 
attitude that I managed to go 
on. Time after time, climbing 
up those precipitous slopes over 
the greasy clay surface, I felt 
that I had made my ultimate 
effort; that I must give it 
up, rest and go home. But 
each time I managed to per- 
suade myself that this was my 
job; that it had to be done; 
and that my own physical 
sensations had no bearing what- 
ever on the matter. But my 
brain was fagged, and played 
strange tricks with me; and 
several times I had to go back 
and check my compass bearings. 
I found Evans’ lines far from 
straight, and had to cut new 
ones. But with the last of 
the daylight I drove the last 
peg and affixed the last Notice 
of Claim. Half conscious I 
got back to the canoe somehow, 
through the gathering dark- 
ness, and, flopping into it, 
fell asleep, to be waked by the 
natives a8 we drew alongside 
the bank at Akouda. I had 
some strong tea as soon as I 
could get it, rested for an 
hour, then had the last scraps 
of my food and turned in, to 
sleep like a log until daylight. 
As I had nothing to eat, and 
the boys had obtained cooked 
sticks of sago from the village 
people, there was nothing to 
wait for, and we got away soon 
after sunrise and slid easily 
down the swollen river. The 
ease of our motion was further 
marked by the sight of the 
acting magistrate and a patrol 
officer, with a strong squad of 
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native police, toiling up-stream 
in two enormous double canoes 
loaded high with rations and 
camp gear. Grinning, I wished 
them a pleasant voyage, and 
was followed by a roar of good- 
humoured curses a8 my canoe 
slid rapidly round the bend 
below them. 

I found Evans well, but 
beginning to worry over my 
return. We had intended to 
catch the little coastal steamer 
at Orokolo and go in to Port 
Moresby and on to Queensland 
to negotiate our oil lands. But 
my trip had taken a day 
longer than was anticipated, 
and it was now too late to 
get to Orokolo by the steamer’s 
schedule date. Rather than 
wait six weeks for her next 
call, we decided to walk the 
hundred and fifty miles in to 
the town. 

I had a day’s rest, which 
was occupied in packing clothes 
and other necessities for the 
journey, and we started down 
the river on the next morning. 
Drifting easily down-stream, 
we were overtaken by the 
Government party which had 
gone up the river a few days 
earlier, and shared the rest- 
house with them for the night. 

Evans’ condition would admit 
of only the easiest stages, and 
the speed of the Government 
party, inspecting as they went, 
suited us very well, and en- 
sured our getting carriers with- 
out delay. We reached Kerema 
at noon on the second day 
and found the steamer anchored 
there, four days behind her 
schedule. Ten days later we 
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werein Thursday Island, whence 
we could telegraph to any part 
of the world, and where there 
was a kindly and highly skilled 
doctor who would take Evans 
in hand. 

Beyond sending off a few 
telegrams and waiting for re. 
plies there was little to do, 
and time hung heavily. The 
island consists of a steep hill 
which drops almost sheer to 
the sea on the eastward side, 
and perhaps half a square mile 
of comparatively flat land to 
the west. The population was 
made up of Australian store 
and hotel-keepers, the garrison 
and a few pearlers and wharf 
labourers; Japanese boat- 
builders, pearl buyers and silk 


merchants; Chinese  green- 
grocers and  laundrymen; 
Malay divers; Papuan sea- 
men; a few strangers like 
ourselves; and the famous 
Torres Straits pilots, whose 


presence attracts a volume of 
shipping far greater than the 
trade of the island would 
warrant. 

Evans was sentenced to a 
six weeks’ course of medical 
supervision ; telegraphic corre- 
spondence seemed to be lead- 
ing nowhere, and the inaction 
was boring me badly. After a 
fortnight I left by steamer for 
Brisbane and opened negotia- 
tions personally. Keen bar- 
gaining was not at all in my 
line, and under the intense 
fire of haggling, evasions, alter- 
native suggestions and provi- 
sional clauses, I many times 
felt strongly inclined to throw 
the whole business up and 
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get back toZwork.. But after 
a long resistance I got what 
we wanted, and an agreement 
was drafted giving the pur- 
chasers an option for two years 
over four of our claims at £100 
a month. The purchase price 
was fixed, and the claims were 
to be transferred temporarily 
to the purchasers’ nominees, 
leaving us free to take up 
more. 

On the morning when I 
initialled the draft, a telegram 
arrived from Evans telling me 
that a writ had been issued 
seeking to restrain us from 
disposing of our claims. I got 
a lawyer to work at once, and 
found that the writ was issued 
at the instance of the most 
persistent of the syndicate- 
mongers who had haunted me 
in Melbourne six months earlier. 
I had had no dealings of any 
kind with the man, though he 
had tried to place a few hun- 
dred pounds to my credit in 
the Port Moresby Bank and 
had sent up a form of agree- 
ment for me to sign. I had 
instructed the bank to return 
both money and document, 
and since then had heard no 
more. My Brisbane solicitor 
had very little trouble in dis- 
posing of this obstacle, and I 
prepared to catch the next 
steamer for Port Moresby. 

On the day before I left 
there was an announcement 
in a Sydney paper to the 
effect that the Commonwealth 
Government would take pos- 
session of the oil-field in Papua 
if the presence of oil in large 
quantities were proved. There 
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were no details and no mention 
of compensation ; just the bare 
statement to keep me wonder- 
ing till I got back to the 
Vailala River a fortnight later. 

I found that Evans, con- 
trary to our arrangement, had 
returned to the plantation be- 
fore me. I was very unwilling 
that he should return at all, 
for the chances were very 
heavily against the avoidance 
of a second attack of black- 
water, which would almost cer- 
tainly be fatal. But he, very 
naturally, was reluctant to 
leave the work and his pros- 
pects, and I could not attempt 
to buy him out. I found him 
well but worried, not by natives 
this time, but by white men 
who had filled his mind with 
suggestions of treachery on 
my part, in the attempt to 
separate us. 

He told me that the principal 
slanderer was our old friend 
Ryan, whose early attempt to 
steal our discovery had come 
to nought. I wrote to him, 
suggesting that these slanders 
had better cease, and received 
a prompt reply with a promise 
that, if I would go and see him, 
he would take great pleasure in 
“knocking my bloody head 
off.”’ 

It seemed advisable to 
accept the invitation, and I 
went down the river on the 
following morning. From his 
house at the river mouth he 
must have seen my canoe 
approaching, for I found him 
sitting at a table on his ver- 
andah, a heavy revolver con- 
venient to his hand. I waited 
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for him to open the interview, 
but since he seemed reluctant 
I began it by warning him 
that any further slander would 
force me to seek legal pro- 
tection. He blustered quite a 
lot and made one or two threats 
of physical violence; but it 
was plain that, like many big, 
rather fleshy men, he had no 
real heart for such things ; and 
after a time he became silent 
and sulky. I stayed long 
enough to impress on him that 
I really meant what I had 
said, and then suggested that, 
if he really felt the urge to 
violence, he had better take 
the present opportunity, as I 
was not likely to be near 
enough to him again for some 
time to come. However, he 
appeared to have lost all desire 
to knock my head off, and I 
left him. 

We settled down to work 
while waiting for the engrossed 
form of agreement. There 
was plenty to keep us going. 
One hundred acres had to be 
cleaned up and the planting 
completed ; dead trade had 
to be resuscitated and new 
land found for plantation ex- 
tension. These matters kept 
us going pretty hard. The 
local natives were occupied in 
a prolonged orgy of dancing 
and it was very difficult to get 
labour; but I managed to 
establish two more trading 
stations while Evans super- 
vised the plantation work. 

He came to see me one morn- 
ing, carrying a fat bundle of 
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mail, and I left my few 
labourers to their own devices 
while we opened it. 

There were letters from home, 
not to be opened hurriedly but 
to be kept for a leisure hour and 
savoured to the last word ; bills 
from Port Moresby, whose 
rather formidable totals did not 
worry us much in view of 
our prospects; a letter from 
London and two bearing foreign 
stamps; an official letter from 
Kerema which I opened first. 

It was a circular-letter in- 
spired by the Commonwealth 
Government, and conveyed the 
information “that there is no 
intention at present of taking 
any action in connection with 
a Bill to give power to grant 
leases of oil-bearing land in 
Papua.” 

We sat and looked at one 
another. 

After a long silence I opened 
the letters from London, Brazil 
and New York. Signed by re- 
presentatives of powerful oil 
interests, each was to the same 
purpose. Each assumed that 
we, a8 discoverers, held exten- 
sive rights over the oil-field, 
and conveyed lavish offers for 
the purchase of our rights. 

Words could not have helped 
us, and we used none. Many 
minutes passed before I looked 
up at Evans’ white face. 

“Got any use for these?” 
I asked, holding out the letters. 

He shook his head. 

Slowly I tore them into small 
pieces and let the breeze scatter 
them. 
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AT ROSALIB’S. 


BY GRIZEL EASTWICKE. 


SoMEONE has just sent me a 
newspaper cutting from the 
South, from Cagnes-sur-Mer, 
the little town which shelters 
so many painters. 

I am back in that small 
darkish room, off rue Cam- 
pagne-Premiére, close to Boule- 
yard Montparnasse. The walls 
are dull green, spotted here and 
there with frescoes, some bad, 
some good, two very good— 
those are street scenes of Mont- 
martre; near them a melrty- 
go-round, with a lady gaily 
riding a pink pig, a scene 
in a cabaret and a cupid 
taming two big black leopards 
the whole width of the wall. 
The brick sawdust-sprinkled 
floor has a permanent wave, 
surprising the unwary tread. 
At one side a little bar, and 
many things hanging on the 
wall behind, gay empty Chianti 
bottles, a palette or two, a 
violin and a guitar, canvases 
on the shelves below. Marble- 
topped tables close together 
and crowded, busy talk and 
busier eating, and over all a 
warm scent of soup and spag- 
hetti. Not a sign of a place 
anywhere ; I should have taken 
care to arrive before twelve. 
So I stand near the door, 
pondering the piece of black- 
board hung on the wall—it 
would be square if one corner 
were not torn off—on which 
are written in chalk the names 
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of dishes but no prices, and I 
am weighing the merits of 
cutlet of mutton with green 
beans as against beefsteak with 
potatoes fried. There is a lull 
in the whirring talk; a short 
square figure with an untidy, 
impressive, beautiful head ap- 
pears at the door of the inner 
room, and a clear voice sets 
me in a burst of publicity. 
“Now, mademoiselle, don’t 
stand there gazing up into 
heaven. Here’s a place; come 
and take it.” Yes, another 
straw-topped stool has miracu- 
lously appeared, well I know 
why, as I slink towards it. 
It is the classic proceeding. 
You hurry to reach Rosalie’s 
before the twelve o’clock crowd, 
but your comrade lingers for 
a few last touches to his or 
her study. Entering the res- 
taurant you grab your straw- 
topped stool, but another also, 
push it far under the table, 
your foot on it for greater 
security, and there is the com- 
rade’s ‘ preserved seat.’ But 
Rosalie knows all about it, 
and being absolute as Queen 
Elizabeth or the Grand Cath- 
erine, she has only to appear 
and so do the places, and one 
is there for me which before 
was not. Of course, I must not 
lean back or I will bump into 
someone at the next table, and 
I have straight under my eyes 
the pencil sketch of his newest 
Ss 
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and greatest work which my 
neighbour is making on the 
table-top. The usual way is 
to order your bowl of soup, 
then your meat course, and 
eat that while waiting till the 
soup stops boiling. It is made 
of nobody knows what, but it 
is good that soup, so is the 
meat and the real Italian spag- 
hetti; so are the vegetables, 
served with large pieces of real 
butter on top. All the materials 
have been knowingly chosen 
in the central markets of les 
Halles, and most artistically 
cooked, and the portions are 
big. The cheeses which stand 
on the dessert table in front of 
the bar are the best to be 
found anywhere, and you will 
be wise to try the wine brought 
in wooden casks from the 
South, and called ‘grey’ be- 
cause it is half-way between 
the red and the white. 

You are not expected to 
linger unduly over your lunch ; 
there are sure to be others 
waiting for your place. Here 
come the workmen and the 
artists and the students and 
the models and tourists of all 
nations a8 soon as they have 
found the way. Two Japanese 
students sitting opposite do not 
please me until I learn that 
Japanese politeness demands 
the loud sucking in of the 
breath. Beyond there is a 
wild clatter of Russian argu- 
ment, then a long metallic 
sound of Scandinavian. You 
may have to linger a bit when 
it comes to paying, because 
you can only do that to Rosalie 
herself, and there might be 
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two or three beefsteaks cooking 


at the moment. But in gq 
little while she comes out of 
the kitchen, with her big cash- 
box in one hand and a pencil 
in the other, and writes your 
addition on the marble of the 
table and counts it in a loud 
voice in Italian, always be- 
ginning with “ Cinque, dieci,” 
no matter what the figures 
may be. Only then do you 
know the price of your lunch, 
even if you have taken the 
same as yesterday ; the addi- 
tion to-day may be a little 
more or a little less, more 
often less, and always much 
less than anywhere else. And 
you tell her it was good, and 
she answers, “Tout est bon 
chez Rosalie.’ One gives a 
little tip ; when the boy students 
give as much as half a frane 
Rosalie has been known to 
give it back, saying, “‘ It is too 
much for you, mon petit.” 
As lunch or dinner-time goes 
on, the table-tops get all cov- 
ered with pencil additions (in- 
terspersed with sketches and 
extempore poems), then the 
dessert table gets covered with 
them too. After that, Rosalie 
uses the additions already 
written, just changing a figure 
here and there to make them 
fit. And I do not advise you 
to criticise or complain of any 
little feature of these arrange- 
ments ; that is only likely to 
bring you a quiet keen answer, 
which will wrap you in a whirl- 
wind of laughter and make 
you want to get out very 
softly. And never you question 
her authority. I remember one 
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of those boy students telling 
us how he and some friends 
had been thrown out of 
Rosalie’s once and for ever. 
They had finished their dinner, 
and the addition began, 
“Soup.” “No,” they said, 
“we did not take soup.” <A 
pause, then the addition began 
again. “Soup.” “No,” said 
these foolish young things, “‘ we 
did not have soup.” Then, 
with a cry, “ But when I tell 
you that you had soup,” some- 
thing like a cyclone swept them 
to the side-walk and never 
again dare they enter. Yet— 
the boy went on to tell—a 
little before that, he had come 
into Rosalie’s just recovering 
from an illness and down to 
his last sou. She questioned 
him, and then for some time 
she fed him every day with 
the best she had, “even 
chicken,” and would take no 
pay. No one will ever know 
how many hungry ones she 
fed like that, how many jobs 
she found, how many bits of 
things she sold for them. 

All the waiting is done by 
Rosalie’s son Louis. He was 
for two years a prisoner of 
war in Germany, and came 
home broken in health. Every- 
one likes Monsieur Louis, and 
remembers that he must always 
be called so and never ‘ garcon,’ 
because that offends and upsets 
him. He knows and remembers 
individual tastes, no matter 
how many orders he takes at 
once. When I first came to 
Rosalie’s I noticed on the wall 
one of those hanging shelf 
series ,where truly elegant clients 
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keep their pigeon-holed nap- 
kins; but I saw no mark of 
any kind, and was told that 
Monsieur Louis had a natural 
gift for knowing which belonged 
to whom. I cannot say, though, 
how the system worked, not 
being one of the truly elegant. 
Sometimes Monsieur Louis is 
very ill again; then Rosalie 
will keep him back in the inner 
room, where one has glimpses 
of him sitting quietly among 
the sacks of potatoes, and her- 
self come slowly about the 
tables, doing the waiting as 
well as the cooking, ready as 
ever with a gay answer, but 
now and then a moan under 
her breath, ‘‘ Oh, Santa Maria.” 
Then some client who under- 
stands will leave his place to 
take and serve the orders for 
her, and she will accept this 
quite simply, knowing that 
they like to help her. I have 
seen the service assured like 
this once by a young American 
painter, once by a _ beautiful 
mulattress model dressed in the 
height of fashion. 

For a long time there was 
no sign to Rosalie’s, and you 
could easily wander past the 
little door even when you 
knew it. But one day a man 
arrived from Central Europe ; 
he had the name of the res- 
taurant on a piece of paper 
given him by friends at home, 
but had a long time vainly 
sought the place. Then Rosalie 
said there certainly must be a 
sign if the clients were search- 
ing without finding. So two of 
the boys climbed a ladder and 
painted ‘Chez Rosalie’ in big 
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gay letters over the door. I 
hope it is still there. 

Rosalie and her son, someone 
discovered, have nicknames for 
all the clients, and undoubtedly 
the morsels are allotted accord- 
ing to the murmur into the 
kitchen of “for M. Compdte 
de Pommes,” or “‘ Mile. Bien- 
Brulée ”’ (so called because she 
wants her meat very well done). 
For Rosalie has her preferences. 
Especially for one sparkling 
young woman, with eyes as 
dark as Rosalie’s own, and to 
whom she will whisper, after 
reciting to us the general menu, 
** But chicken for you.”? Only 
once was this friendship 
strained. On one of those 
very great occasions when the 
blackboard offered roast turkey, 
Dark Eyes and her husband 
declined dessert—if you had 
seen the portions you would 
understand this. There was 
an awful silence, then a voice 
of tragic music, ‘“‘ Madame, 
you come here, you and mon- 
sieur ; you eat of the dinde— 
then you refuse dessert.” 
Quickly they ordered the jam 
they could not eat. Better to 
arrange it in dabs about their 
plates, camouflaged with bits of 
bread, than bear this reproach 
of base ingratitude. Once Dark 
Eyes invited Rosalie and Louis 
to tea in her atelier. Louis 
would not come, -but Rosalie 
came, with the manners of a 
princess and wearing a splendid 
black lace mantilla. It was 
the only time I ever saw her 
wear anything on her head 
except her abundant black hair. 
Speaking to our hostess of a 
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mutual acquaintance, “ Yes,” 
said Rosalie, “she is pretty, 
but she will not be beautify] 
when she is old as you will be, 
Now you and I, we have the 
beautiful scaffolding ”’—a just 
word. 

It is true that one does hear 
tales, to be lightly passed over, 
of some of the details of 
management chez Rosalie. And 
it is well, perhaps, having once 
received your knife and fork, 
to keep them under your own 
eye. I remember, having sent 
away my plate and ‘ tools,’ 
being tempted to order some 


succulent green peas. “‘ But, 
mademoiselle,” said Louis, 
“your fork.” ** Monsieur 


Louis,” said I, “I will wait 
till to-morrow for those peas.” 
For I knew if I persisted he 
would bring me a fork, but 
that a second new untried 
fork at the same meal was 
hardly to be expected. Far 
better to refrain. 

Many famous painters have 
come to that little room— 


Dégas, Matisse, Modigliani, 
Soutine, Foujita. Many have 
paid for their meal with 


sketches when they could pay 
no other way. ‘ Madame 
Rosalie, what have you done 
with those drawings?” “I 
put them down in the cellar 
and the rats ate them.” “ But 
they would be worth thousands 
of francs now.’ She looked at 
me with the most polite dis- 
belief, then said, in a tone of 
deepest reverence, “‘ But once 
I had a study by Bouguereau.” 
She had posed for him, when 
she was young, for his Madonna 
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of the Lilies. Whistler often 
came to the restaurant; he 
had a studio on the same little 
street, and I have heard it said 
that “‘ Vistler-r”’ was “fort 
épris”” of Rosalie. She must 
have been very beautiful then. 

Rosalie must have believed 
in the earning power of some 
of her clients, when two bits 
of the plaster were lifted bodily 
from her wall and paid for in 
the thousands. This because 
they bore sketches in the 
earliest and loveliest manner 
of the painter who for a while 
commanded the highest prices 
of any in Paris. I can see now 
the silvery blues of that paint- 
ing, the Montmartre ‘‘ Auberge 
of the Agile Rabbit.” A friend 
told me that she was once 
lunching at MRosalie’s when 
‘Maurice ’’ suddenly appeared, 
ill and melancholy, and mur- 
muring that he had no money 
—this painter who at least 
made fortunes for his dealers. 
He was received with cries of 
joy and kisses from Rosalie 
and some old friends among 
the clients, and omelette and 
wine were laid before him— 
no matter about the money. 
Rosalie tells us that Soutine 
used to help her peel the 
potatoes, ‘“‘in order to make 
himself remarked.”’ 

Many entertainers appear in 
the crowded little room and 
are never turned away—some- 
times we wish they might be. 
But no; the gentleman with 
the comic recitation, or the 
love-song to a guitar, gets it 
off close to our ears and passes 
the hat. Or the wild Polish 
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painter, who says he dresses 
“& VAméricain ’’—i.e., huge 
cowboy hat and long floating 
spotted tie—rushes in to tell 
the whole company how he 
has just sold a picture, or about 
the big fight he was in yesterday 
evening at the Rotonde Café. 
But Rosalie’s clients hold 
her in wholesome awe, and she 
sees to it that they behave. 
The Russian girl in the fur- 
lined sabots may suddenly burst 
into operatic song, the young 
couple in the corner may make 
fervent love, but when Rosalie 
sees fit she will subdue them 
with an apt word or two. And, 
as I have recounted, when they 
rebel, she just puts them out. 
Woe betide the client who, 
having ordered, found the wait 
too long and departed. I saw 
a woman do that, and what 
though she had left a good 
price on the table; the money 
was hurled after her into the 
street, to an accompaniment of 
Italian maledictions, and these 
continued, at intervals, to pour 
out of the door of the little 
kitchen throughout that meal- 
time. I never but once heard 
Rosalie speak a word of Eng- 
lish. Three girl tourists entered 
and stood in the middle of the 
room rather too obviously 
amused. Rosalie came to see 
what they wanted, and was 


asked, rather  simperingly, 
“Avez vous du er—er— 
spaghetti?’’ To which she 


answered, just as mincingly, 
** A-oh ye-e-8.” 

I have written in the present 
tense because it comes back so 
vividly, like her own strong 
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face, with the great dark eyes 
no age could dim. But it 
happened a little while ago, 
and now here is this cutting. 
She always said she could not 
leave Montparnasse. “I was 
young here, I was married 
here, Louis was born here. 
All the artists are my friends ; 
if I come into the Rotonde 
they stand up and call ‘ Spag- 
hetti.’” But Rosalie was 
seventy-five and once she was 
ill. And if she must leave 
Montparnasse, she would go to 
Cagnes. Among the artists 
she would feel at home; it 
seems she planned to open a 
little restaurant for them there. 
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“TI will go to the Midi, there 
where they all go now.” She 
had a bright room in the old 
part of Cagnes, and her things 
as she liked them—her stove 
and her table and the linen, 
a view of the sea outside and 
flowers and sun. She was 
there for a month. Then the 
painters, who seemed to her 
like adopted sons, came to 
join her son Louis, carrying 
great bunches of flowers to 
heap on the car they followed 
towards Vallonet. It was just 
what would have made her 
happy and proud, that simple 
affectionate homage to the old 
‘Mother of the Artists.’ 
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INDIAN CONJURING. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. ELLIOT. 
(Late of The Indian Medical Service, Madras. ) 


THERE is hardly anyone in 
this country who has not heard 
of the wonders of Indian con- 
juring, and every visitor to 
the East, whether bent on 
business or pleasure, makes a 
point of seeing one or more of 
the performances. Consequent- 
ly, a very large number of 
British people have heard from 
their relatives and friends a 
description of the various tricks 
which the Indians perform and 
for which they have become so 
famous. Unfortunately, these 
accounts are only too often 
founded from the start on de- 
fective observation. With the 
most honest intention possible, 
the narrator describes, not what 
he actually saw, but what he 
thought he saw, forgetting that 
the conjurer was out to mislead 
him all the time. Moreover, 
the passage of years has blurred 
the recollection of important 
details, with the result that the 
story, as it is told, is far from 
being as accurate as its teller 
believes it to be and wishes to 
make it. 

For these reasons I desire 
to open this article by trying 
to describe the scene from its 
very commencement as accu- 
rately and vividly as possible. 
I do this with a double object : 
to refresh the fading memory 
of those who have seen the 
Indian conjurer at work, and 


to put those who have not had 
this advantage on right lines 
from the start. 

The sound of an Indian pipe 
is heard in the distance, and a 
servant, either the butler or 
his deputy the matey, an- 
nounces tha* the conjurers have 
arrived and wish to give a 
performance. The time will 
probably be in the morning 
after ‘chota hazri’ (the early 
breakfast), or else about tea- 
time. The Mem-sahib or the 
hotel guests signify their will- 
ingness, and the children are 
thrilled to the marrow. In 
the shade of the broad veran- 
dah of the house or hotel the 
members of the eager audience 
dispose themselves on comfort- 
able chairs, whilst just outside 
in the fierce light of an Eastern 
sun are grouped two or three 
men and perhaps a boy and 
girl, The men wear coloured 
turbans and loose flowing 
clothes. They set out their 
baggage—what, over here, we 
should call their ‘ props ’— 
and after salaaming to those 
assembled, they squat, Indian 
fashion, on the ground, and 
to the music of the pipe the 
performance begins. There is 
never any sign of haste, nor is 
there ever the least tendency 
on the part of the performers 
to take the whole affair other- 
wise than as deadly serious. 
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The flat cobra baskets, un- 
opened till the turn of their 
reptilian contents arrives later 
on, lie in evidence, and are cal- 
culated to freeze any suggestion 
of levity. As a rule there is a 
certain amount of talking and 
a great deal of very expressive 
pantomime. As each fresh 
item of the performance comes 
on, the articles used may be 
pointed out or briefly com- 
mented on to show their 
genuineness. Such patter is in 
‘pidgin’ English. There is a 
deliberate attempt to create an 
atmosphere of expectation and 
mystery ;1 in this the Indian 
conjurer is a past master. 
Each fresh marvel is revealed 
step by step, slowly, smoothly, 
silently. The spectator is im- 
pressed by the apparent sin- 
cerity of the performer. The 
latter seems to be wrapped up 
in the task before him. As 
each trick progresses his. face 
registers anxiety and expecta- 
tion; then amazement, and 
lastly, intense satisfaction. 
“The great experiment has 
been made before this most 
distinguished and critical audi- 
ence ; by the help of the stars 
all has gone well; success 
beyond human hopes has 
crowned the efforts of the 
magician; the great task is 
finished.”’ All acting, of course, 
but, none the less, very excel- 
lent and very convincing acting. 
The conjurer never answers 
the question, ‘‘How is_ it 
done ?”’ nor will he accede to 
the request so often made in 
the West, “ Please do it again.” 
His livelihood depends on the 
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performance, and he is far too 
wise to let the public into his 
secrets. As soon as the show 
is over he silently packs up 
his paraphernalia and pockets 
his fee. A few moments later 
and the procession fades away 
in the direction of the gates of 
the compound, leaving behind 
a sense of mystification and 
wonderment, which may last 
for many days, or maybe for a 
lifetime. Such, indeed, is the 
deliberate object of the Indian 
conjurer, and small blame to 
him for it. 

In my early days in India I 
had watched the conjurers 
merely with an amused interest, 
estimating the worth of their 
performances by the entertain- 
ment they afforded my children 
or guests from home. After 
some years in the East I came 
back to England thoroughly 
tired out, with the medical 
advice to avoid reading and 
concentrated thought for a time 
and to indulge in a complete 
rest. I found this very hard 
counsel to follow, and passing 
by one of the big establish- 
ments which make a speciality 
of conjuring apparatus and 
which advertise lessons in leger- 
de-main, I went in and made 
some inquiries. Before long I 
had yielded to the fascination 
of magic, and was engaged in 
practising tricks and inventing 
new ones. When I returned 
to India the art of the native 
conjurer presented itself to me 
in an entirely new light. I 
studied the men’s methods, 
made friends with them by 
means of little presents and 
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learned what they had to teach. 
In London certain leading prin- 
ciples had been impressed upon 
me, the chief being the art of 
misdirection and the necessity 
for acquiring manipulative skill. 
In the East I found that the 
pasic principles were the same. 
To the globe-trotter and to the 
Sahib or Mem-sahib who wish 
merely to be amused, the whole 
performance is deliberately 
wrapped in mystery ; but when 
one spoke to the conjurer as a 
man and a brother he would 
laugh as heartily over the 
methods and success of his 
deception as would any con- 
frére of the Magic Circle in 
London to-day. As I shall 
have, more than once, to allude 
to this body, I had better 
explain that it may safely 
claim to be the greatest associa- 
tion of conjurers within the 
British Empire, and that it has 
linked with it a number of 
daughter associations in the 
large towns of England. It 
includes in its ranks profes- 
sionals, amateurs and a certain 
number half-way between these 
two—that is to say, men who, 
whilst following other callings, 
are ready and willing to accept 
a fee for an afternoon’s or 
evening’s entertainment in their 
spare time. The keenness of 
the members is astonishing, 
and they are proud to have as 
their President the Right Hon. 
the Lord Ampthill. 

When I went back to Madras 
I founded a small local Magic 
Circle which included both 
European and Indian members, 
and one which gave some very 
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successful entertainments in the 
cause of charity. It was, I 
believe, the first of its kind to 
be established in any part of 
India. On leaving the East I 
joined the Magic Circle in 
London, and so have had the 
opportunity of seeing Western 
conjuring at its very best and 
from the inside. I think I 
may claim that this has enabled 
me to form a reliable judgment 
of the true nature of Indian 
magic. 

My relations with the Indian 
conjurers were always most 
friendly, and in their dealings 
with me they were extremely 
candid. Going backward and 
forward to India I had also 
cultivated the acquaintance of 
that extremely skilful Egyptian 
prestidigitateur at Port Said 
who was so well known to 
all travellers to the East for 
his astounding production of 
chickens, eggs, &c., from the 
pockets which their owners were 
prepared to swear he had never 
touched. Needless to say, this 
was merely a matter of manipu- 
lative skill combined with very 
clever misdirection on his part. 

It will be well to clear the 
ground a little before discussing 
individual tricks. Tricks they 
are and nothing more, and as 
man to man and conjurer to 
conjurer, these men will freely 
admit that this is so. On the 
manipulative side of conjuring 
the Oriental is extremely skil- 
ful; indeed, he is probably 
unrivalled anywhere, but this 
must not be placed unreservedly 
to his credit when he is being 
compared with his Western 
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confréres. In order to obtain 
great manual skill in the per- 
formance of any act, it is 
necessary to repeat it again 
and again; at first it must be 
done quite slowly, great care 
being taken to ensure its cor- 
rect performance; gradually 
the speed is increased, until 
the manceuvre is carried out 
quickly, quietly, smoothly and 
without any conscious effort. 
For all this time is required, 
and with it infinite patience. 
The Oriental has ‘time’ in 
plenty, and his patience is 
proverbial. He learns his tricks 
from his father or grandfather, 
and passes them on to his sons 
and grandsons. His repertoire 
is extremely restricted. This 
is a very important point, for 
it enables him to concentrate 
his energies on a very limited 
set of manipulations. From 
childhood to the grave he does 
the same few tricks under the 
same conditions and in exactly 
the same way, all day long and 
all his life long, until he could 
almost do them when he is 
asleep; indeed, I suspect he 
often performs in his dreams. 
The amateur, when first he 
starts conjuring, especially if 
he is then an adult, must 
watch almost painfully every 
movement of his fingers and 
hands. If he is persistent and 
patient he finds that, with 
practice, the complicated move- 
ments which worried him so 
much at first become simple 
and automatic. No longer need 
his eyes be fixed on his hands ; 
he learns to look deliberately 
elsewhere, and at the same 
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time to introduce suitable pat. 
ter and so distract the attention 
of his audience from what he 
is really doing to something 
else which is as unimportant 
as it is misleading. He is thug 
able to carry out one of the 
great principles of conjuring 
the wide world over—namely, 
the misdirection of the atten- 
tion of his subjects. Here, 
then, we have the really strong 
point of Eastern magic ; it is 
the possession of the unusual 
skill which these men acquire 
by long and constant practice 
in a strictly limited number 
of purposive manipulations—a 
skill made the more uncon- 
scious by being first acquired 
in infancy and then perfected 
by dint of lifelong practice. 
Here, too, lies the great weak- 
ness, at least as I see it, of 
Eastern magic. If you become 
a member of the Magic Circle 
or of any similar body in the 
West, the first thing that will 
strike you will be the constant 
demand amongst your col- 
leagues for something new, or 
for a new way of doing an old 
thing. A trick which you learn 
one day, and which is, for the 
moment, all the rage, has in 
a few weeks been altered or 
improved in some ingenious 
manner until it looks almost 
hew again. There is a con- 
stant demand for ‘something 
new, whether in ideas or 
methods. That, to my mind, 
is the glory and the strength 
of Western magic. The change- 
less East is utterly unconscious 
of any such demand. The con- 
jurer is doing to-day in the 
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game way the same tricks his 
ancestors have done for many 
generations ; he sees no need 
to change either his programme 
or his methods ; the very sug- 
gestion that he should do so 
would shock him. In the 
fields, outside the town in 
which he is giving his perform- 
ance, his fellow-countrymen are 
ploughing the soil with the 
same type of wooden share 
that has been the Indian model 
for countless centuries. In the 
garden of the house where he 
is amusing the children, the 
clumsy and mechanically in- 
efficient pycottah creaks to-day 
as the malis (gardeners) pump 
up the water from the deep 
wells, just as it did when their 
forefathers moved up and down 
its horizontal beam, long cen- 
turies before the Western trader 
or soldier set foot on Indian 
soil. It is in this changeless- 
ness of habit that lies at once 
the strength and the weakness of 
Indian conjuring ; the strength 
which made such an appeal to 
early and uncritical spectators ; 
the weakness which is 80 obvi- 
ous to-day to any careful and 
trained observer. 

There is another thing which 
I learnt only after many years 
of experience. The servants 
in an Indian compound, or at 
least the more intelligent of 
them, have long been initiated 
into the conjurer’s secrets. 
They are under no delusion as 
to any mystery, but they back 
him up most loyally and play 
up to him as well as if they 
were his accomplices, which, 
indeed, in actual fact they 
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often are. This occasions less 
surprise to the European resi- 
dent when once he has realised 
that every single man who sets 
foot in his compound has to 
subsidise his butler or head- 
servant. The butler is the un- 
crowned king of the compound, 
and none of his subordinates 
would dare to give him away. 
It is therefore to the interests 
of all concerned that a per- 
formance should be a success, 
and any little contributions 
that the household staff can 
make to this end can be safely 
relied on. The same is true 
of the hotel and the hotel staff, 
and even of the globe-trotter’s 
faithful boy. This makes it 
clear that the observer can 
never really exclude the possi- 
bility of collusion—a most im- 
portant fact to bear in mind. 

Tt is always entertaining to 
hear people’s descriptions of 
what they “ actually saw with 
their own eyes when out East,” 
and to compare these with 
what one knows, from a large 
experience of how these con- 
jurers work, they almost cer- 
tainly did see. I propose now 
to describe a few of the common 
tricks these men perform, and 
to subject each to an analysis, 
starting with the one which 
every European who has visited 
the East has seen, and which 
so many talk about as ‘very 
wonderful.’ 

The Mango Trick.—I have 
often been asked if I have seen 
it. Having done so very, very 
frequently, it has always in- 
terested me to hear from those 
who have been out East what 
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they had to say about this 
trick before telling them my 
own impressions of it. This 
is the story as one then hears 
it: “The man sat down in 
front of a bowl of earth; into 
this he planted a dried mango 
seed (stone); he muttered in- 
cantations and made mystic 
passes over it, and under our 
very eyes, a green sprout of 
mango leaves pushed its way 
up through the covering earth. 
We watched spellbound, as in 
response to the magician’s in- 
fluence the plant grew and 
grew until it was quite large.” 
From some of the descriptions 
you might suppose the tree 
grew to the height of six or 
seven feet. The conception 
formed by one friend whose 
experience was recently related 
to me was that the tree was 
about three feet in diameter, 
was of great height and bore 
ripe mangoes which could be 
plucked from it. Now it is a 
matter of common knowledge 
that the mango tree grows very 
slowly, and that it does not 
fruit except in the hot weather, 
and even then only after several 
years of growth. No intelli- 
gent person can believe for 
one moment that natural laws 
are habitually altered at the 
whim of a strolling performer. 
Truly ‘on dit’ est souvent un 
grand menteur. 

Our task, then, is to reconcile 
what these people think they 
saw with what actually hap- 
pened, remembering all the 
time how hard it is, even for 
honest and observant people, 
to describe accurately what 
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they have seen, unless they are 
prepared beforehand and unlegs 
they have the opportunity of 
repeating their observation 
Several times over, with the 
object of verifying doubtful 
points. As I have already 
said, I have seen the mango 
trick performed very many 
times in different parts of India, 
and I have watched its every 
step armed with that inside 
knowledge which a training in 
conjuring gives. The method 
has never varied except pos- 
sibly in small details. The 
conjurer squats with a wide 
chatty (earthenware bowl) in 
front of him. This has been 
filled nearly to its brim with 
earth. He shows his audience 
a mango-stone (the seed of the 
tree), and then, either in dumb 
show or else with suitable 
patter, he buries the stone in 
the earth ; he then covers up 
the bowl with a large cloth, 
which he spreads well up over 
his legs to his waist. After a 
suitable pause, during which 
the music of the pipes, the 
murmuring of incantations and 
the execution of magic passes 
have served to keep the audi- 
ence interested, he withdraws 
the cloth and shows the first 
bud of the mango tree appear- 
ing above the earth. Another 
interval follows, during which 
the bowl with its contents is 
again covered, and anyone who 
keeps his eyes open can see 
that the magician is putting 
in some brisk work with his 
hands in the neighbourhood of 
the bowl; then there come 
more incantations and magic 
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passes, and behold, when the 
cloth is removed, the little tree 
has pushed itself some inches 
higher above the earth. The 
same procedure is repeated, 
and a small mango plant, per- 
haps ten to twelve inches in 
height, is seen in the bowl. 
There is an elaboration of 
the programme which is 
adopted by some of these men 
and which is probably meant 
for an imitation of an attempt 
at sympathetic magic. In this 
case, the performer—in addi- 
tion to the bowl of earth in 
which the tree is to grow— 
arranges in front of him two 
small chatties, into which he 
bids his assistant put earth 
and water. He mixes this up 
with his hand to make a mud 
pie, and from time to time 
orders his boy to add in turn 
more earth and more water. 
During this process he bids 
the mango tree to grow, and 
carries on with the routine 
described above. As:: before, 
the motive is to gain time and 
to distract the attention of the 
audience from what he has 
been doing under the cloth. 
We may now follow the usual 
procedure adopted in the con- 
juring books and furnish an 
explanation of the modus 
agendi, which is very simple. 
Under his loose robes, or in 
some other convenient place, 
the conjurer has secreted the 
‘props ’ necessary for his trick : 
the dry stone, the budding 
seed and the larger and larger 
plants which he needs each in 
its turn. Instead of the dry 
stone to start with, he some- 
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times provides himself with 
one which is just budding, and 
by keeping the green end of 
this concealed behind his palm, 
passes it off as dry. If he has 
at first handed round a dry 
seed he ‘ switches ’ the budding 
one for this in the very act of 
taking it back from the audi- 
ence, or he does it later under 
cover of his robes; this is a 
simple feat for any conjurer, 
and can be done safely under 
the very eyes of the audience. 
From then on it is a matter of 
‘switching’ (or exchanging) 
each new and more advanced 
specimen of the plant for that 
last shown. Under the cloth 
and with the aid of the con- 
jurer’s loose robes this is easily 
done. Those strange move- 
ments the man makes under 
the cloth whilst he murmurs 
directions to the plant to grow 
and not to disappoint his hopes, 
are merely the manipulations 
whereby he substitutes the next 
set of mango leaves, &c., for 
the previous ones. No per- 
former under Western condi- 
tions would attempt to present 
this trick as it is done in the 
East. In India the atmosphere 
is different. The men seem in 
deadly earnest ; the cobra bas- 
kets alongside of them intensify 
the pervading sense of mystery ; 
the spectators are not out to 
criticise ; the glamour of the 
mystic East is upon them ; they 
are influenced by that strange 
sense of the unknown which 
India so easily exercises on 
those who visit it. The whole 
effect is heightened by the 
surroundings of the scene which 
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resemble, but in their realism 
surpass, those of a stage setting. 
Above is the deep blue sky; 
beneath this the luxuriant foli- 
age of Eastern plants; and 
lastly, there is the red earth of 
India intensely lit by hard 
tropical sunlight which out- 
lines the men and silhouettes 
their shadows with a clear-cut 
sharpness that once seen is 
never forgotten. The summa- 
tion of effects is arresting. It 
is perhaps not surprising that 
under this combination of 
psychic forces very many go 
away deeply impressed. One 
is bound to admit that the 
trick is well, smoothly and 
cleanly performed, and that 
any Western conjurer would 
find it very hard to bring it off 
as these men do. Two things 
would be wanting: the long 
practice that makes the per- 
formance so polished, and the 
‘atmosphere’ which no one 
here could hope to create. So 
much for the mango trick; 
it is of the East, Eastern. 
Some of my readers may 
challenge my opinion as to 
the influence on the Western 
mind of the mystery of the 
East. Two years ago two 
Indians made their appearance 
at Barnet Fair and claimed to 
be able to read the fortunes of 
those who consulted them; 
their fee was a shilling a time. 
Each applicant was given a 
blank sheet of paper and was 
asked to write his or her name 
on it. With due solemnity the 
slips of paper were collected 
and each was placed separately 
in a test-tube ; after the usual 
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hocus-pocus it was taken ont 


again. There, in a very crude 
handwriting, was found inditeg 
the fate of the client. The for. 
tunes sold like hot cakes. f[j 
is unlikely that the citizens of 
London have never heard of 
invisible ink. How then can 
we explain their simplicity, 
except on the supposition that 
the mystery of the East had 
cast its «gis over the per- 
formers ? One can almost hear 
the crowd saying, “It is well 
known how wonderful these 
Indians are.’”’ Carlyle’s oft- 
quoted dictum springs at once 
to mind. 

Again, it may seem incon- 
ceivable that a performer can 
so effectually distract the at- 
tention of his audience that 
when he has finished they do 
not really know what they 
have seen, and yet this is the 
merest commonplace of con- 
juring. Even apart from de- 
liberate misdirection, we all 
have great difficulty when we 
try to give a precise and ac- 
curate account of what we 
have seen and heard. This is 
freely recognised in courts of 
law, and holds good, too, in the 
events of everyday life. 

Many of those who come 
back to this country with 
descriptions of Eastern con- 
juring are said, and rightly 
said, to be very intelligent 
people and in the ordinary way 
to be good observers. The in- 
ference drawn is that it is 
unlikely that they would be 
easily taken in by mere tricks. 
No argument could be more 
fallacious, for it is well known 
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to the fraternity of magic that 
the most delightful audiences 
are those composed of very 
intelligent people. Children, 
on the contrary, are the con- 
jurer’s terror, for they are not 
sophisticated enough to follow 
his suggestions which are de- 
signed to put them off the 
trail, and they have sharp 
eyes and minds which act with 
uncomfortable directness. 

A last point remains to be 
considered. The majority of 
Europeans who watch one of 
these Indian performances are 
mystified ; they know nothing 
about the subject; they are 
ignorant of the methods of 
deception ; and therefore they 
suspend judgment. Years after- 
wards, when their recollections 
have faded and when they hear 
others describing the wonderful 
things they have seen, it is 
sometimes not difficult for them 
to imagine that the phenomena 
they, too, have witnessed have 
been more wonderful than they 
really were. 

The Basket Trick.—Everyone 
who has been to the East has 
seen this. It is an everyday 
performance. A closely woven 
basket, shaped something like 
a big spittoon with a hollow 
in its centre, is brought for- 
ward. Into it steps a young 
girl. She is seen first sitting 
and then lying in the hollow 
of the basket. <A large cloth 
is then thrown over the whole 
affair. The pipes begin to 
drone and the magician calls 
out to the girl. At first her 
voice is heard near at hand 
and then very far away; it 
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gets fainter and fainter till at 
last it fades in the distance. 
The startled magician says that 
his daughter has vanished. He 
feels inside the basket and 
nothing meets his touch; then 
he jumps on the cloth, stamps 
round in the hollow of the 
basket and behold! the girl is 
no longer there. He produces 
a fearsome-looking sword and 
stabs through the basket. 
Sometimes the sword comes 
out covered with blood, but 
this is a refinement of the 
trick. After the basket has 
been stabbed through in various 
directions to prove that it is 
absolutely empty, the sword 
is put away and the maiden is 
besought to return. Once again 
her voice comes from the dis- 
tance. She materialises, sits 
up under the cloth, and, when 
this is removed, takes her 
father’s hand and steps out, 
none the worse for her wonder- 
ful experience. I have heard it 
said that the girl sometimes 
walks in from another part of 
the compound, and that on 
examination the basket is found 
by those present to be empty. 
Now for the explanation. 
The girl is always very emaci- 
ated—the generally accepted 
stories of her beauty and her 
comeliness are myths—so much 
so that there is plenty of room 
in the outer convexity of the 
spittoon-shaped basket for her 
to curl herself round like the 
outer coil of a watch-spring, 
untouched by the trampling 
feet or by the thrusting sword. 
Moreover, the swordsman, takes 
very good care when using his 
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blade to avoid touching her— 
a by no means difficult feat ; 
he has ample room. The voice 
fading away into the distance 
is merely an effort of ven- 
triloquism. If there is blood 
on the sword its presence can 
easily be accounted for; a 
small bladder of the blood of 
any convenient animal fixed in 
a suitable position quite simply 
provides the necessary gore. 
In any case, it would be a 
little difficult to explain the 
blood as coming from a maiden 
who had already disappeared, 
but such small inconsistencies 
would not trouble the Eastern 
conjurer ; if his ancestors had 
introduced blood into the per- 
formance, he would unhesitat- 
ingly do the same, and his all- 
sufficient reply would be, “It 
is a custom.’’ Who is he to 
interfere with the customs 
handed down through the ages ? 
As to the girl walking in from 
another part of the compound, 
I have never seen such a thing, 
often as I have witnessed the 
basket trick, nor have I met 
with anyone who has. It is, 
of course, not impossible that 
a duplicate girl may sometimes 
appear, the original lying hidden 
in the basket and being quietly 
removed to a safe distance 
whilst the attention of the 
audience is riveted on the next 
item of the programme. Such 
a device is by no means un- 
known to conjurers, and, in- 
deed, I have employed it myself 
for another trick in the course 
of a performance in Madras. 
What makes it much easier is 
that to European eyes so many 
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Indians look alike, especially 
during the early days of their 
acquaintance with them. 

I have heard it stated on 
second, or possibly  thirty- 
second - hand evidence, that 
members of the audience have 
looked into the basket and 
found it empty. I regret to 
have to say that I do not 
believe this assertion. The 
Indian conjurer, like his West- 
ern brother, prescribes the con- 
ditions under which his tricks 
may be seen ; he would strongly 
resent any interference with his 
routine. If a spectator tries 
to approach and investigate, he 
will pack up and leave the 
compound ; and quite rightly, 
too, for it would be unfair to 
do with him what you would 
certainly not be allowed to do 
with one of your own people. 
No Western conjurer would 
tolerate this kind of thing. 
You may meet someone who 
has met someone who has 
heard of someone who saw the 
empty basket. That is the 
nearest you will get to such 
evidence. Was it not David 
who said in his haste, “ All 
men are liars”? And was it 
not a Scotsman—possibly after 
having got the worst of a recent 
bargain—who added, ‘Mon, 
David, you might have re- 
peated it at your leisure” ? 
These wonderful embellish- 
ments of the basket trick are 
the progeny of a lively imagina- 
tion bred out of defective 
observation. They see the light 
long after the event, under the 
fostering aid of a memory 
reaching back into the dim past. 
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The Materialisation of a 
Snake-—This trick is included 
in the repertoire of those men 
who combine snake-charming 
with conjuring. The performer 
is seated on the ground. He 
pulls out a long hair from his 
head and shows it to his 
audience ; then he coils it up 
in the hollow of his left palm, 
spits on it and covers it with 
the other hand. He next 
solemnly shakes it up in his 
closed fists and blows into the 
cavity. All the time he is 
talking energetically, prophesy- 
ing the wonders that are going 
to happen and addressing the 
prospective snake. He orders 
his assistant to walk round and 
round him, blowing on the 
pipe. By this time the snake 
is evidently beginning to ma- 
terialise, for the charmer listens 
attentively to its movements, 
holding up his clasped hands 
to his ear for the purpose. We 
are led to believe that the snake 
is heard approaching, and it is 
suddenly produced in full view 
of the audience, presumably 
from between the performer’s 
palms. 

Now as to the modus agendi. 
The snake used is about eigh- 
teen inches in length. It does 
not bite, and has its two ex- 
tremities pointed and much 
resembling each other. It is a 
most inoffensive animal that 
burrows in the earth, but the 
Indians will tell you that it 
has a mouth at each end and 
bites with both. It is usually 
known as an ‘ earth-snake ’ or 
aS a ‘sand-snake,’ and in this 
country is called a ‘slow- 
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worm.’ The latter is a mis- 
nomer, as the animal is a less 
highly evolved form of snake. 
Indeed, it has close affinities 
with the lizards. The reptile 
has been hidden throughout 
the experiment, either in the 
folds of the man’s pugaree or 
in his hair, or possibly up his 
sleeve, and is caught and 
dragged into view under cover 
of the movement for listening 
—a very simple piece of leger- 
de-main. A young relative of 
mine, aged eleven, used to per- 
form this trick with great dis- 
tinction, substituting for the 
snake a piece of ribbon, which 
she coiled round her ear and 
hid under her thick hair. She 
found her accomplishment a 
most paying proposition. 

The Salaaming Duck.—The 
conjurer presents a little pith 
figure of a duck. He then 
brings out of his bag a battered 
old pail and asks for a chatty 
of water, from which the bucket 
is filled nearly to the brim. 
The performer now sits down 
at some distance from the pail 
and begins to apostrophise the 
duck. He assures it that the 
Sahib is a very great Sahib, 
that he is very wealthy and 
will give the conjurer large 
sums of money, and that he 
has no doubt that the duck, 
recognising this, will at once 
salaam to such magnificence. 
The man does not appear to 
move, but without hesitation 
the duck bows thrice to the 
master of the house. When 
ordered, it salutes in turn the 
Mem-sahib and the various 
members of the family. I have 
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heard this trick explained on 
the grounds of animal magnet- 
ism, whereas the true solution 
lies in a fine thread that travels 
from the toe of the performer, 
sitting some distance away, 
through a tiny hole in the 
bucket and so to the duck’s 
neck. The invisible thread may 
almost be said to embody a 
principle of conjuring, and most 
English schoolboys are ac- 
quainted with it. The hole in 
the bucket is small, the thread 
partly fills it, and the leakage 
is slow and easily made good 
from the contents of the chatty 
if need be. The conjurer’s loin- 
cloth, draped over his legs in 
the squatting position, hides 
the movements of his toe. 

The Christian Cross.—On a 
visit to Benares my butler 
asked leave to bring in a very 
wonderful conjurer to entertain 
me during my chota hazri 
(early breakfast). The man 
started with the usual florid 
compliments of Eastern hyper- 
bole. ‘‘ Master was a great 
magician ; his fame had gone 
throughout the East ; he could 
do wonderful things; might 
his poor servant show him that 
he, too, could do wonderful 
things?’ To transcribe this 
picturesque flattery into the 
simple language of facts, it 
meant that my butler, who 
was accompanying me, had 
told him that I was interested 
in conjuring and was good for 
a five-rupee note or possibly 
more. He showed me some 
clever tricks, and then one 
which for a moment completely 
mystified me. From his bag 
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he produced a small circular 
earthenware disc, perhaps 4 
little bigger than a shilling 
and a stump of soft charcoal, 
He bade me, as a Christian, 
mark on this disc the sign of 
the Cross, and he then indulged 
in a dissertation on the age- 
long fight between the Cross 
and the Crescent, with the 
former always triumphant in 
the end. He waxed eloquent, 
Would I place the disc on the 
ground and crush it, Cross and 
all, to powder under my foot; 
would I hold my hand above 
the pulverised fragments, ‘“‘ No, 
not like that, like this,” and 
the correct position was shown 
me. ‘The Cross has risen 
triumphant, nothing can crush 
it. You have destroyed the 
disc beneath your heel, but 
the mark of your faith has 
risen and is imprinted on your 
hand.” I turned my palm 
upwards, and, sure enough, 
there it was, an exact imprint 
of the very Cross I had drawn, 
with all its irregularities and 
imperfections. For a moment 
I confess that I gasped; Ben- 
ares is the home of a faith 
and the most sacred city in 
India. I shook myself free of 
such absurd ideas and started 
to trace back every movement 
the man had made; then I 
saw it. When he took that 
disc in his hand for just one 
moment—he declared he had 
never touched it, but I remem- 
bered now that he had, though 
only for a moment—he had 
taken, by the pressure of his 
thumb on it, a negative of my 
Cross. It was true that he 
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had told me to be careful not 
to let it out of my hand, but 
this was pure misdirection, for 
I had already’ done so, though 
only for a second ; that second 
was sufficient, and would have 
peen forgotten but for my 
training aS a conjurer; he had 
pade me place the disc on the 
ground, Cross downward, doubt- 
less so that I should not see 
that it had been blurred by 
handling ; he had told me to 
hold my hand above it; he 
had corrected the position of 
my hand ever so slightly, with 
the injunction “No, not like 
that, like this.” In doing so 
he had seized my hand, for 
the fraction of a second, be- 
tween his thumb and fore- 
finger, the former being pressed 
on my palm—a momentary act, 
but it had sufficed to transfer 
the image of the Cross, now 
a positive again just as I had 
made it, on to my hand. Then 
there was a little well-timed 
delay whilst he lectured me on 
the Cross and the Crescent, 
gave me time to forget details 
which might have been awk- 
ward for him, and tried hard 
to blurr my memory by subtly 
suggesting that the disc had 
never left my hand, that no 
one had touched me, and so 
on. It was a very clever trick. 
Try it for yourselves on your 
friends. It is very easy to do. 
It will seem more than a trick 
if you can get the right atmo- 
sphere, the Benares atmosphere, 
the atmosphere of a deep re- 
ligious influence, with a sugges- 
tion of an age-long struggle 
between two great world forces 
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in the background. Once again, 
calculated misdirection shows 
itself an essential element in 
successful conjuring. I wonder 
what my reaction would have 
been to this experiment had I 
never been trained in the prin- 
ciples of the art. My friend 
laughed merrily when he saw 
that I had found him out, and 
pocketed his fee with deep 
satisfaction. 

The Cup and Balls.—This is 
a very old trick whose roots go 
far back into history. I have 
watched it done by many 
skilful men in different parts 
of the world. You may see it 
at home at any conjuring enter- 
tainment, or on a race-course 
with peas and thimbles, when 
it is known as ‘thimble-rig- 
ging.’ But the deftness with 
which it is performed in the 
East and the bland air of 
mystery pervading the whole 
exhibition endow the show with 
a character all its own. It is 
an illustration; of a point I 
have already made—namely, 
that these men give exactly 
the same performance many 
times a day, year in and year 
out, till their skill is almost 
uncanny. The trick can be 
done with opaque tumblers 
and ping-pong balls, with 
thimbles and small peas, or 
with any intermediate - sized 
objects. The conjurer lifts the 
cups up, each in turn, and shows 
them empty; taps them with 
his wand, lifts cup after cup 
and finds a ball beneath each. 
With suitable pantomime he 
plays with the row in front of 
him, and the balls pass from 
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cup to cup in the most astound- 
ing way. It is merely a ques- 
tion of expert palming. Quite 
recently a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Magic Circle has 
evolved what isfalmost a new 
principle. If it gets out East 
and is adopted there, maybe 
we shall hear of it as some- 
thing mysterious and wonder- 
ful. In the hands of the 
inventor and his friends it is 
merely an improvement of an 
old trick, and gives rise to no 
end of chaff. You will hear 
people who have seen the cups 
and balls in the East say that 
there is nothing like it in this 
country. This is only true to 
the very partial extent that I 
have above indicated. Prac- 
tice has indeed made these 
Oriental performers perfect, but 
that statement sets the limit to 
our tribute of admiration. 

Card Tricks.—Oriental con- 
jurers do not usually specialise 
in card tricks in the way that 
their Western confréres do, 
but some of them do a little in 
this line and dabble in fortune- 
telling. The Egyptian con- 
jurers differ from the Indian 
in this respect, for they make 
card-work a prominent feature 
of their performances, and their 
manipulative skill always aston- 
ished me. In Europe a great 
point is made of using un- 
damaged and polished cards. 
As soon as the edges lose their 
sharpness or the surfaces their 
glossy smoothness, one is taught 
to start fresh with a new pack. 
The reason for this is that one 
cannot do neat quick work 
unless the cards slide uninter- 
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ruptedly and noiselessly one 


upon another. 
parlance, “the boards must 
not talk.”’ At one time I 
devoted a good deal of my 
leisure to card manipulation, 
and was therefore better able 
to appreciate the skill of those 
Easterns whom I met and who 
had similar interests. The thing 
that astounded me was the con- 
dition of the pack that would 
constitute a man’s whole stock- 
in-trade. With its crumpled 
broken edges and its coating 
of sticky dirt, I could have 
done nothing with it, and yet 
the Eastern conjurer would 
manipulate it with the most 
surprising ease. His control 
over any particular card or 
cards was astonishing ; I should 
not like to play poker or even 
bridge with him. He would 
tell a fortune or do a compli- 
cated trick, producing each 
card in its turn, without the 
least danger of a mistake and 
without any apparent effort. 
Once again the explanation is 
practice, practice, practice; 
there is no need to invoke any 
element of mystery. I made 
a friend for life of the Port 
Said conjurer by presenting 
him with a pack of cards 
specially designed for manipu- 
lative work. From that time 
on he was always on the look- 
out for me, and his salutation 
invariably was, ‘‘ Very glad to 
see master; master got that 
new pack ? ”’ Which, of course, 
I had. 

The Rope Trick.—There is 
no known trick so often or 80 
widely discussed as this one. 
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It is safe to say that every 
educated man in Europe is 
familiar with the descriptions 
of it, and that amongst the 
English - speaking peoples at 
least very few individuals could 
pe found to plead total ignor- 
ance of the extraordinary 
claims made for it. Yet, and 
this is a curious fact, it is not 
only very difficult, but abso- 
lutely impossible, to get into 
direct contact with anyone who 
can claim to have seen it for 
himself and who is willing to 
stand up to a cross-examination 
on the subject. In this respect 
it is in striking contrast with 
all the other tricks we know of. 
There may be many opinions 
as to how any one of these is 
performed, but there is never 
any doubt as to their having, 
each and all of them, been 
seen by a large number of in- 
dependent spectators. When 
we come to the rope trick the 
case is far different. We pass 
into a thick blanket of fog. 
There is no sense of certainty 
anywhere. From time to time 
the Press takes the subject up, 
but nothing fresh is ever added 
to our knowledge of it, and the 
discussion speedily dies down 
from sheer inanition. It was 
widely stated on what pur- 
ported to be good authority, 
that King Edward, when as 
Prince of Wales he visited 
India, was extremely anxious 
to see it done, but in spite of 
every effort his wish could not 
be gratified. The writer of 
that truly delightful book 
‘Bengal Lancer’ cannot be 
credited with being over-scep- 
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tical on the subject of the 
wonders of Hindustan, but 
everyone will concede that he 
knew a side of Indian life 
which is a sealed book to most 
of his fellow-countrymen, and 
his evidence is therefore of 
value. At Puri, the home of 
the Jaganath car, he had an 
opportunity of talking with 
the Superintendent of the 
shrine, and asked him about 
the rope and mango tricks. 
“Were there any Yogis now 
living in Puri who possess 
those supernatural powers of 
which we hear in the West?” 
The answer was most signifi- 
cant. “‘ The rope trick and the 
mango trick? I have heard 
of such things . . . but I have 
never seen any of them. If 
they happen, they are not 
supernatural, but due to col- 
lective suggestion . . . beware 
of miracles made to order, 
especially in this country.” 
This was the dictum of an 
Indian who lived at a centre 
of Hindu religious life and 
who was certainly not lacking 
in credulity, as is clearly shown 
by his later remarks to Colonel 
Yeats-Brown on the subject 
of the restoration to life of 
dead sparrows. 

The description of the trick 
varies, but as the story is now 
usually told, a rope is thrown 
upward and remains taut and 
vertical in mid-air. It not 
only defies the force of gravity, 
but actually permits a boy to 
climb up it, hand over hand, 
and to disappear, his voice 
dying away as he vanishes. 
The spectators watch his as- 
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cent with mute astonishment. 
Some of the descriptions would 
lead one to suppose that he is 
seen going up a great height. 
The difficulty that a man would 
have in throwing a rope so 
high in the first instance is 
not taken into account. After 
all, if one is telling a ‘ Jack and 
the Beanstalk’ story, why 
bother about such minutiz ? 
It is as well to be hanged for 
a sheep as a lamb. Later, the 
same boy may come back 
from another part of the com- 
pound or neighbourhood, to 
the astonishment of all be- 
holders and to the confusion 
of the sceptics. 

Mr Sidney W. Clarke, Chair- 
man of the Council of the 
Magic Circle, published five 
years ago in ‘ The Magic Wand ’ 
(a journal devoted to conjuring) 
some very interesting details of 
old accounts of this trick. He 
thinks that the description 
originally came from China. 
The first record he could find 
was by an Arab Sheikh, Abu- 
Abdullah Mohmed, known as 
Ibn Batuta (‘The Traveller ’) 
of Tangiers, who journeyed 
through the East in the first 
part of the fourteenth century 
and described the wonders that 
he saw. At an entertainment 
at Hangchau “one of the 
Khan’s jugglers took a wooden 
sphere, in which there were 
long holes, and in these long 
straps, and threw it up into 
the air till it went out of sight, 
as I myself witnessed, while 
the strap remained in his hand. 
He then commanded one of 
his disciples to take hold of 
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and ascend by this strap, which 
he did until he also went out of 
sight. His master then called 
him three times, but no answer 
came ; he then took a knife in 
his hand, apparently in anger, 
laid hold of the strap and also 
went quite out of sight. He 
then threw the hand of the 
boy upon the ground, then his 
foot, then his other hand, then 
his other foot, then his body, 
then his head. He then came 
down, panting for breath, and 
his clothes stained with blood. 
... The juggler then took 
the limbs of the boy and applied 
them one to another; he then 
stamped upon them, and it 
stood up complete and erect. 
I was astonished, and was 
seized in consequence by a 
palpitation at the heart; but 
they gave me some drink and 
I recovered. The judge of the 
Mohammedans was sitting by 
my side, who swore that there 
was neither ascent nor descent, 
nor cutting away of limbs, but 
the whole was mere juggling.” 
Mr Clarke, being charitably 
inclined, is disposed to ascribe 
the whole thing to hypnosis. 
He finds the next appearance 
of the rope trick two centuries 
later, at Magdeburg in Ger- 
many, where a magical juggler 
*“‘ would throw a Cord up in the 
Air, and the little Horse would 
go up it; himself taking hold 
of the Horse’s tail, would follow 
him; his Wife, taking hold of 
him, would follow also, and a 
Maid Servant would follow her, 
and so mount up in the Air, 
as it were linked together, the 
Spectators standing in great 
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admiration; until a certain 
Citizen coming by chance that 
way, and asking what was 
done, it was answered that a 
Juggler with his little horse 
was gone up into the Air; 
Whereupon he assured them 
that he saw him just going 
into an Inn in the Street ; 
therefore, finding themselves 
deluded, they went away.” 

A century later still, Mr 
Clarke finds a similar story 
staged in China, when “a 
lady, followed by a man and 
a boy, mounted a long ladder 
fixed against a high tree, and 
went up, up, up, until they 
disappeared in the clouds and 
were seen no more—for they 
never came back.”’ The author 
of this wonderful tale, Pu Sing 
Ling, also gave an account of 
the rope trick, in which the 
performer took a long cord and 
threw it into the air, where it 
was caught by something or 
somebody and pulled up till 
the end disappeared. The per- 
former’s boy ran swiftly up 
the rope and disappeared in 
the clouds. Presently he threw 
down a peach as large as a 
basin. This was followed by 
the rope and by the boy’s 
head, limbs and body. These 
were collected and put into a 
box, and the boy emerged 
unhurt. It was claimed that 
this trick belonged to the White 
Lily sect that flourished in 
China about 1350. 

The first mention of the 
rope trick in India comes, 
according to Mr Clarke, from 
Delhi at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when the 
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Bengalee jugglers produced “a 
chain of fifty cubits in length, 
and in my presence threw one 
end of it towards the sky, 
where it remained as if fastened 
to something in the air. A 
dog was then brought forward, 
and being placed on the lower 
end of the chain, immediately 
ran up, and reaching the other 
end disappeared in the air. 
In the same manner a hog, a 
panther, a lion, and a tiger 
were successively sent up the 
chain, and all disappeared at 
the upper end. At last they 
took down the chain and put 
it into a bag, no one ever dis- 
cerning in what way the animals 
were made to vanish into the 
air in the mysterious manner 
described.” 

Mr Clarke mentions Lord 
Lonsdale’s offer of ten thousand 
pounds to see the trick per- 
formed, and of Mr Maskelyne’s 
offer of five thousand a year 
to any juggler who could per- 
form it in London. Both offers 
were made in vain, and in Mr 
Clarke’s opinion, all these rope 
trick stories are ‘ nothing more 
than an elaboration of the 
popular belief in communica- 
tion between earth and heaven 
by the medium of a ladder, 
rope, tape, or growing plant, 
examples of which are found 
in the folk lore of all countries. 
Jacob’s Ladder is one example, 
another is the belief of the 
aborigines of Queensland that 
the souls of the dead climb to 
a place among the stars by a 
rope; when the rope falis, it 
appears to people on earth as 
a shooting star.”’ 
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Where King Edward and 
other distinguished people had 
been unsuccessful, it was per- 
haps too much to hope that a 
much more humble individual 
would succeed ; but a surgeon 
in India makes many good 
friends, and in the course of 
my wanderings I often found 
myself welcomed, as a reward 
for past services rendered in 
my hospital or elsewhere to 
the relatives and friends of 
those I met. Many doors were 
thrown open to me, but this 
one was banged, barred, locked 
and sealed. I was unable to 
get anybody who would at- 
tempt to do the trick before 
me, and I could never meet 
with any reliable person who 
would give a description of 
what he had seen, still less 
submit to cross-questioning on 
the subject. Once I thought 
I was on the verge of success. 
I was going round my hospital 
wards with an Indian who was 
not only a very trusted sub- 
ordinate, but I think I may 
also say a very kind friend. 
We had left a ward and were 
walking along a sunny veran- 
dah to the next when he 
remarked, ‘That Biragi, sir, 
is a very holy man. If he 
regains his sight he will do you 
great good.” I asked, ‘‘In 
what way is he so holy?” 
“Oh, sir, he practises levita- 
tion.” I stood still in my 
tracks ; the chance of my life 
had come. “Dr E.,” I said, 
“TI would give much to see 
this; I would give him 300 
rupees.” That was a sum that 
would have kept the man for 
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two and a half years, but the 
reply dashed all my hopes; 
“Qh no, sir, you can’t buy 
those things. You are known 
to be a sceptic, and these 
manifestations only come to 
believers.”’ I recognised the 
blank wall I was up against, 
I knew that Dr E.’s reaction 
to such phenomena would be 
widely different from my own. 
It is so fatally easy to believe 
what one wants to believe and 
to be misled by one’s senses, 
I have sat in a séance with 
earnest people who were per- 
suaded that they were hearing 
voices and seeing lights, and 
even looking at and holding 
communion with astral beings. 
To me it was a dark silent 
room, nothing more. When I 
was asked, “‘ Surely you hear 
them now?” I could only 
reply, “I see nothing and I 
hear nothing.”’ On one occa- 
sion a friend who had gone in 
with me said afterwards, “I 
was so glad when you spoke 
quietly like that: I was be- 
ginning to think I saw things.” 
I am aware that my critics 
will see in all this evidence 
that I lack those finer sus- 
ceptibilities whereby a mind 
is attuned to the perception 
of supernormal phenomena. I 
make no attempt to controvert 
such views, but am content to 
point out that to the consistent 
materialistic mind a much 
simpler explanation is not only 
available but crying out for 
adoption. 

Well, to go back to my 
doctor friend, I asked him to 
come into my private room 
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and tell me just what he had 


seen and heard. It was a 
simple story, very simply told, 
a story reminiscent of the very 
infancy of religion. The Guru 
(holy man) had taken him and 
two or three companions into 
the desert to ‘a place apart.’ 
Mantras had been chanted, and 
the sense of mystery and of 
other-worldliness was on them 
al. It is certain that the 
disciples were honest; it is 
more than probable that the 
teacher was so also. It is also 
certain that the right atmo- 
sphere had been created for 
the expectation of something 
mystical, strange and super- 
natural. The teacher spoke to 
them at length; and then he 
made an announcement, awe- 
some, wonderful and yet one 
for which they were by then 
well prepared. ‘“‘ My children, 
I am going to rise from the 
ground.”” They gazed at him 
against the background of dark 
rocks. They no longer saw 
the figure of a shrivelled old 
man, but in place of it that 
of a very holy teacher, one 
who was not bound by the 
rules which shackle everyday 
men and women, one who by 
the service of a life of devotion 
had purchased the power to 
transcend mortal limits, to pass 
beyond the mystic veil which 
sets a bound to human sight, 
to behold things forbidden to 
the ordinary man to see, and 
to override the laws which 
rule, not merely this globe, but 
the whole vast universe be- 
yond. Let us remember that 
those laws are such as not only 
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preside over the fall of an apple 
and over the swing of the tides 
of the world’s great oceans, 
but reaching far out into space, 
enable us to weigh (by the 
study of their orbits) stars 
whose colossal distance can 
only be calculated in unimagin- 
able light years. Once again 
the Guru spoke. ‘“ My chil- 
dren, I am rising from the 
ground; I am rising, I am 
rising.”” They saw his body 
leave the firm earth, and there 
was nothing beneath it but air. 
They bowed in worship. To 
me it is but a small experiment 
in suggestion and mass psy- 
chology. To anyone who is 
prepared to believe that the 
law of the attraction of mass 
for mass can be lightly abro- 
gated at the will of a human 
being—a speck of fugitive life 
flashing for an instant in a 
corner of a small and transient 
fragment of the universe—it 
may be taken as a miracle. 
One thing is quite certain ; 
such a marvellous event can 
only be brought off before 
‘suitable subjects’ and after 
special preparation beforehand. 
The man who dares to think 
for himself and to use his 
critical ability is debarred from 
the luxury of viewing such 
wonders. “In the faith of 
little children” such visions 
are born; they are denied to 
him who holds that reasoning 
power brings responsibilities as 
well as privileges. To my 
mind, that sums up the sub- 
ject. This brings me back to 
the rope trick, which, like 
levitation, implies a defiance 
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of the law of gravity. There 
are wonderful stories of people 
who have taken photographs 
during the actual performance 
of the trick whilst the rope was 
in the air and the boy dis- 
appearing up it. It is added 
that the negatives showed noth- 
ing to confirm the claims made ; 
there was no rope in the air 
and no boy. The explanation 
offered is that it was merely 
a question of hypnotism and 
mass-suggestion. I would go 
‘much further than this, for I 
have never been able to get 
into contact with one of these 
photographers, nor have I met 
anyone who has. I suggest 
that the explanation is a very 
simple one; the opportunities 
for such a photograph do not 
occur outside the fertile imagi- 
nation of some more than 
usually gifted Baron von Mun- 
chausen, for the simple reason 
that the trick is never even 
attempted. Where the story 
originally started it would be 
hard to guess, but inquiries 
made about it in educated 
India to-day will, I think, be 
met either with blank astonish- 
ment or with a smile of quiet 
amusement at the questioner’s 
gullibility. 

Some time after I had left 
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India for good I was present 
at a meeting of the Magic 
Circle at which an officer, who 
had served with distinction 
out East, showed a photograph 
of the Indian rope trick. When 
it came round to me I ex. 
amined it with a magnifying 
lens, and there, clear for every- 
one to see, on what purported 
to be the rope were the char- 
acteristic knots of a bamboo 
pole. It was an ordinary 
photograph of an acrobatic 
feat, common in India, in 
which a boy climbs such a 
pole balanced on a man’s 
shoulder and spreadeagles him- 
self in the air at the top of 
it. I suggested to the officer 
that he had been misled, and 
he at once agreed. 

The laws of nature are neither 
broken nor suspended. The 
great rope trick is a myth, and 
the sooner it joins the fire- 
breathing dragons and other 
similar inventions of a credu- 
lous past, the better. It never 
has been performed and it 
never will be. It sprang, 
Minerva-like, from the brain of 
an inventor of Jovine propor- 
tions and, goddess-like, it has 
lived on far too long. Let it 
join the pantheon of a classic 
past ! 
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THE WHITE MEN. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


THE Major stood on deck in 
the rain watching the light- 
house on Holyhead fling its 
pright flash across the dark 
waters. A raw wind, with 
sleet in it, whistled off the 
land and made the Major 
shiver; but he stood his 
ground and gazed at the light 
until he could see it no longer. 

“ Well, that’s that,’’ he mur- 
mured. The phrase was trite, 
because he had never troubled 
to learn adequately to express 
his thoughts ; but such as they 
were, the words were uttered 
with feeling, because the Major 
knew that that guiding light 
shining in the darkness was the 
last of England he would ever 
see. The thought moved him 
deeply; so deeply that he 
could easily have wept; but 
no one looking at him or listen- 
ing to him would have sus- 
pected it. He had lived all 
his life in the firm belief that 
it is bad form to show a trace 
of one’s feelings, and he made 
his face as expressionless as a 
piece of carved oak. 

“A light in the dark,” said 
the Major to himself. ‘‘ That’s 
not a bad thing to think of as 
my last sight of the old place. 
It’s appropriate. It is, you 
know. Makes one feel quite, 
er—poetical. Wouldn’t do to 
Say it, but the old country, in 
spite of all, still is a light in 
the darkness. And here I go, 


by Jove! bearing the torch 
into one of the darkest spots 
on earth. Humph! Wonder 
where I got that tag from? 
Shakespeare, I suppose. That 
high-falutin’ stuff generally is 
Shakespeare. I’d like to hear 
him talking like that in Mess ! 
Well, what I mean is, there’s 
a nasty job of work that’s got 
to be done, and the Old 
Country’s going to do it. 
She’s sending me out to do 
my damnedest—which I shall 
do. I’ve got to hold up the 
torch until my light’s put out. 
Yes. Just that. | There’s 
something in poetry after 
all!” 

The Major smiled. He was 
laughing at himself. And his 
thoughts ran on. “ Lights out. 
For good! Hum. Well, the 
best thing to do is to face it. 
I’ve got to face the fact that 
I’ve only got about a month 
to live. Because it’s certain 
I’m for it. There’s no doubt 
about that. This West Coast 
plague is a new type, and all 
we know about it is that it’s 
deadly. It’s killed off every 
white man in the district, and 
it killed my predecessor two 
weeks after he arrived. So 
it’s folly to think it won’t get 
me. It’s a killer and it’s 
spreading. And my orders are 
to stop it spreading. Well— 
the orders are quite clear at 
any rate! If only I had full 
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powers I believe I might be 
able to carry my orders out. 
If the only means of com- 
munication between the in- 
fected district and the coast 
is the river, it ought to be 
simple enough to maintain an 
effective quarantine. But I 
doubt those confounded dagoes. 
Their trade goes down that 
river, and I haven’t the power 
to stop them trading, so I'll 
have to fall back on tact. 
And tact’s not my strong point. 
Far from it! I know I’m 
much too prone to take the 
high hand—especially with 
foreigners and those damned 
trader-wallah johnnies, who 
don’t care a curse about any- 
thing except their dirty pro- 
fits. Id rub their noses in 
it, but that won’t do. Peace- 


When the Major went in to 
dinner he found he had been 
given a seat at a table occupied 
solely by men. He took in his 
table companions with a quick 
glance, made them a shy and 
formal little bow and sat down. 
The men round the table did 
not impress him favourably. 
They looked dull and undis- 
tinguished, and the Major made 
up his mind at once to keep 
himself to himself as much as 
he could without being im- 
polite. He fixed his eyes 
strictly on his plate, but by 
the time he had finished his 
fish his ears had confirmed his 
first impression. He gathered 
that the men grouped at the 
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ful persuasion’s the line I’ve 
got to take. And it’s going to 
be a job. But it’s got to be 
done, and well done. If the 
thing gets down to the Coast 
there’s no knowing where it'll 
stop. It might get to Europe. 
It might get Home. Why 
not? And nobody seems to 
realise the possibility, or to 
care. No one’s doing anything 
about it, anyhow, except Us. 
Well—there we are. It’s no 
use grousing. I'll do my best. 
I'll be all right if I know I’ve 
done my best—or rather, if I 
know I kept on doing my best. 
Yes. That’s better.” 

Thus the Major, from behind 
his mask. But all he said was, 
“Rum world.’’ Then he went 
below to bathe himself and 
dress for dinner. 


other end of the table were all 
old West Coast hands return- 
ing from leave. They talked 
the West Coast shop of blasé 
old-stagers, and spoke of their 
West End adventures like ex- 
cited greenhorns. Their talk 
interested the Major even less 
than the conversation of his 
immediate neighbours, who dis- 
cussed the depression in trade 
from the points of view of a 
traveller in Manchester piece- 
goods, a Liverpool dentist 
bound for Las Palmas on holi- 
day, and a Hebrew gentleman 
connected with the wholesale 
distribution of celluloid toilet 
ware. The sight and the sound 
of his table-mates repelled the 
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Major ; but it was the person- 
age facing him across the table 
who caused him to shrink right 
into his shell. 

“You'll pardon me,” re- 
marked that individual in a 
most pronounced and nasal 
drawl, “‘ but it seems kind of 
dumb and unneighbourly to sit 
and watch a man eat right 
through his dinner without say- 
ing a darn word. So I guess 
I'll introduce myself. My 
name’s Hale ; Professor Homer 
Hale, of the Elias Kewberry 
Foundation, Wampeeka, [Il- 
linois, to give you the whole 
of it. I’m an American, sir, 
and proud of it. This is the 
first time I’ve put foot outside 
the United States, and I’ll have 
to admit I’m grieved, so far, 
I didn’t stay put. I landed 
last night in Liverpool in a 
fog, and when I left there in 
this ship this morning it was 
snowing so I couldn’t see across 
the street. So my acquaint- 
ance with your country, sir, is 
sketchy, not to say brief. I’ve 
seen the Liverpool landing- 
stage twice, and the inside of 
two taxi-cabs and one hotel. 
And if the rest of Great Britain 
comes up to that sample I’m 
not too sad I didn’t have time 
to see more. I judge that 
landing-stage to be the grimmest 
spot on earth—bar my hotel. 
Say! The management didn’t 
know central-heating was in- 
vented yet, and the chef’s idea 
of a Chicken & la Maryland 
was a sheer crime. Arson. 
The dumb guy burnt it. And 
when I kicked at being charged 
a Shilling on my bill for some- 
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thing they called a hot bath and 
I called a scant gallipot of 
warmish wetness, the Recep- 
tion Office lady said I was no 
gentleman. Well, maybe I’m 
not. Yes. I reckon it does 
need an English public school 
education to induce the obso- 
lete plumbing in your hotels 
to function. All I can say is, 
I spent five good minutes try- 
ing to get results, and what I 
got was some reluctant gurg- 
lings and no signs of a flush at 
all. Back home I judged I was 
a pretty sophisticated article ; 
but all the Royal British In- 
stitootions I’ve knocked up 
against so far have gotten me 
beat, and I’ll own up and admit 
it. Yes, sir. And by the looks 
of it I’ve put my hoof right 
into it yet once again. If I 
may presoom to judge from 
your expression, I guess it’s 
not a customary’ British 
practice to mention the sub- 
ject of plumbing at meals. Sir, 
I’m certainly sorry if I’ve 
offended.” 

** Not at all,” said the Major. 
But what he thought was: 
“Lord! What a fellow. This 
is a nuisance. He’s one of 
those loud-mouthed, blatant 
Yankees; precisely the kind 
of fellow I simply cannot stand. 
And I can’t get myself moved 
to another table now ; it would 
look much too pointed. Ill 
have to stick it, I suppose. 
And he calls himself a pro- 
fessor! I know these Yankee 
professors. Got his diploma 
through a _ correspondence 
school, I shouldn’t wonder ; 
or from the—what did he call 
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it? The Elias Kewhberry on those fine big boys we sent 
Foundation, Wampeeka, Il- over. I know they were fing 


linois—Good Lord! He’s prob- 
ably a quack, and he’s cer- 
tainly going to be a nuisance. 
If I freeze him off he’ll spend 
the rest of the voyage trying 
to pull my British leg and 
jeering at all the Royal British 
Institootions he’s ever heard of. 
And if I’m reasonably polite 
he’ll be slapping me on the 
back and calling me by my 
first name in no time. Damn!” 

“That’s swell, then,” the 
Professor continued. ‘“‘ Wam- 
peeka’s no hick town, but I 
can see our local manners and 
customs don’t square with what 
youre used to. Now, if I 
was to sit and talk and eat 
with a man in my home-town 
without telling him my name 
and most all about myself, 
he’d certainly regard it as 
unfriendly—not to say rude.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said 
the Major. “If I thought my 
name or business was of the 
smallest interest, I should, of 
course ... My name is Hart. 
Major Hart. Army Medical 
Corps. I’m going to the Coast, 
on duty.” 

“T’m pleased to make your 
acquaintance, Major,” said the 
Professor, holding out a large 
soft hand. “If I understand 
you rightly, you’re an Army 
Doctor, and I'll say that’s 
swell. You're just the breed 
of article I’ve been looking 
for. It’s likely you'll have 
been in France in the late 
trouble, and I’m mighty keen 
to hear the opinion of a man 
of your profession and standing 


and big all right, because J 
vetted a good few before they 
started, and they certainly 
didn’t take long to clean up 
that little mess of yours when 
they arrived. I’d sure like to 
hear you found ’em up to 
sample.”’ 

“I fear I can’t say,” the 
Major answered. The Major 
had lost his only son at Neuve 
Chapelle and been wounded 
himself at Le Cateau and 
Passchendaele, and the Profes- 
sor’s words made his blood boil 
up and his three wounds throb. 
“TI did not see any Americans,” 
he said, “either cleaning up 
our mess for us, or otherwise 
engaged.” 

** You don’t say ! ’’ exclaimed 
the Professor. “‘ Why, Major, 
we had over two million of our 
boys over there. Say, where 
were you that you didn’t see 
’em 1 99 

“In the trenches, Professor,” 
said the Major. ‘“ But I did 
not come in contact with any 
of your countrymen there— 
either in 14, or 15, or °16. At 
the end of °17, though, I was 
one of our three million cas- 
ualties, so perhaps your two 


million fine boys got there 
after I left.” 
“Ah! That’s a right good 


one, that is,” remarked the 
man from Manchester. ‘That'll 
be a goal to our side an’ all. I 
copped my packet at Ypres, 
Major, when the Yanks were 
being too proud to fight, let 
alone cleaning up any of our 
messes. They were talking a 
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lot, though—and still are, by 
the sound of it.” 

“Looks like I’ve jabbed my 
thumb on a sore spot,” said 
the Professor. ‘“‘ In which case, 
pelieve me, gentlemen, I’m 
yeal sorry. But you surely do 
surprise me some. I’ve never 
peen outside the States before, 
as I’ve said, so I’m ready to 
pelieve I haven’t got all the 
facts. But judging from the 
facts I do know, I’m bound to 
say I reckon, if it hadn’t been 
for our two million fighting 
men, not to mention the muni- 
tions we sent you, you wouldn’t 
have won the war. Now, boys, 
seize "em and tear ’em! You 
tell me how it looks from your 
side.” 

“We had Fritz whacked 
before your men got there,” 
said the dentist. ‘“‘ And as 
for your munitions, you made 
a pretty penny out of them 
from all I hear.” 

“Tf you’d gone in at the 
start, like we did,” said the 
North - countryman, ‘you'd 
have had something to shout 
about. But what you did was 
to sit back and make your for- 
tunes out of us, and when it 
was all over, bar shouting, you 
came in on the winning side.” 

“Five shilling in the pound 
income tax ! ” said the Hebrew. 
“We're paying you principal 
and interest on your munitions 
still.” 

“God bless my soul!” ex- 
claimed the Professor. ‘‘ So 
that’s how it looks to you? 
Well, well, well! There was I, 
sitting pretty and full of hope, 
waiting for you people to spill 
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a little gratitude for what my 
country’d done. And you all 
turn round and bite me! 
Pshaw, gentlemen! That’s too 
bad. You can’t mean it? See 
here! Look at the proposition 
from an American point of 
view. It wasn’t our war. It 
was your war; Europe’s war. 
You’d all been looking for 
trouble for quite a while. And 
you got it. We sat back and 
watched. Sure, we did! It 
wasn’t our trouble. We hadn’t 
made it. We took pains to 
keep clear of the dog-fight, 
like sensible folk. When you 
ran short of cash you asked 
us to lend you some. You 
made us a business proposition 
and we lent you our money 
at a rate of interest based on 
your security, which round 
about then, let me remind you, 
wasn’t too sound. Then you 
asked us for munitions, and 
we sold you all we could make 
—on credit, mostly. And then 
Germany made us a business 
proposition, too. She wanted 
money and munitions — and 
grub. We sent her the grub, 
but you stopped the lot in 
transit. You violated our 
sovereign rights as a neutral 
State. Now, gentlemen, that’s 
where America ought to have 
begun to fight. We should 
have fought you. But we 
didn’t. We forbore. And I'll 
tell you why. We were too 
proud to fight a people already 
engaged in a struggle for their 
lives. And when Germany 
trod on our corns as well, we 
let her alone, too—and for the 
same reason. But when the 
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Germans began to sink our 
ships and make a mess in our 
own country and then tried to 
rub our noses in it—well, we 
just naturally turned to and 
took a hand in the game. 
And [ll trouble you gentlemen 
to tell me what happened then. 
I won’t repeat my version of 
the results, because it seems 
to kind of get your goat. 
So I guess it’s your turn. 
Shoot ! ” 

“You declared war. Yes. 
And then you waited a good 
year—you waited until we'd 
got Fritz on the run before 
you did any fighting. That’s 
what happened,”’ said the den- 
tist. ‘‘I know. I was there.” 

“The Jerries had chucked 
their hands in and were just 
about running when your chaps 
got there,’ said the man from 
the North. “Then you ran 
after ‘em, and told the world 
you’d won the war. You’ve 
kept on telling us ever since, 
and now you seem surprised 
we’re tired of hearing you.” 

“And when the war was 
over you cleared out of it, 
quick,” the Hebrew said. 
“You left us to clean up the 
mess. And all you’ve done 
since is to holler for your 
blood-money. You’re bleeding 
us still.”’ 

“I pass!” exclaimed the 
Professor. ‘‘ You win. We 
didn’t do a darn thing. We 
had seven hundred thousand 
fighting men in the front line 
at the finish ; but what’s that ? 
Nothing—according to you. It 
don’t amount to a row of 
beans. I’m waiting for some- 
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one to get up on his hind-legs 
and tell me that seven hundred 
thousand live Yankees, plus 
two million more to come, and 
then some, don’t stack up too 
high against the million British 
killed on all fronts. Well—] 
know my figures and I know 
my facts; but I guess I won't 
argue no more. Argument’s no 
use against prejudice, and I 
should smile. And I guess it 
don’t hurt me any to be called 
a blood-sucking Shylock, mister, 
by any man with a nose like 
yours. But if the Major will 
favour me with his views, I’d 
like to hear him. I look for 
fair play and enlightenment 
from a man of your status and 
ranking, sir, and I’d be glad to 
resoom the private conversa- 
tion you and I were having 
before these gentlemen butted 
in.”” 

“I fear I can’t hope to 
enlighten you, Professor,” said 
the Major. “If you don’t 
mind, I won’t discuss the 
motives which caused our re- 
spective countries to go to 
war. But I will say this. We 
didn’t make war to get an 
advantage out of it, or because 
someone trod on our toes. We 


fought to uphold a_ vital 
principle.”’ 

“ Precisely our reason,” 
interrupted the Professor. 


* As proclaimed by our Presi- 
dent when we declared war.” 
“‘T’ll take your word for it,” 
replied the Major. ‘“ But there 
is still this difference between 
us. We fought to uphold that 
principle as soon as it was chal- 
lenged. You waited two years. 
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Now I think, if you’ll excuse 
me, I'll go up and take my 
coffee in the lounge.” 

“ Now I know how our War 
of Independence started!” 
remarked the Professor, as 
he watched the Major’s stiff 
and dignified back disappear 
through the saloon door. “It 
was just that kind of stiff- 
necked, look-down-his-nose-at- 
you Britisher who made our 
back hair rise. No wonder we 
kicked. Ill say that man’s 
been as good as spitting in my 
face all dinner; but he did it 
so darn polite I thought he 
was passing me compliments. 
He’s one of those lah-de-dah 
Englishmen who thinks he owns 
the earth—and who’s never 
done a hand’s turn of useful 
work in his life, and never will. 
Well, I’m wise to him now. 
I'd have spotted him sooner, I 
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guess, only he’s disguised him- 
self. He’s left his dude eye- 
glass at home.” 


** Not a nice person,” opined 
the Major, when he reached 
the deck. ‘“ He’s the essence 
of everything I can’t stand. 
No breeding, no manners, and 
above all, no reticence. He 
talks much too much and much 
too loud. I expect his god’s 
money, and he probably rants 
about Service with a capital 8S, 
without ever having done a 
stroke of real work in his life, 
except to further his own sel- 
fish ends. If America’s God’s 
country, why the deuce couldn’t 
the fellow stay there? But 
here he is, apparently touring 
the coast of Africa for fun— 
and spoiling mine ; ruining the 
last little bit of peace and 
quiet I’ll get in this world. It 
doesn’t seem fair.” 


Im. 


The Major was sitting in his 
favourite chair in a quiet corner 
of the boat deck watching the 
heat-mirage and the surf-smoke 
play tricks with the distant 
coast. The long green line on 
the horizon danced in the sun- 
shine, broke into layers, then 
faded and re-formed, while the 
Major, whose voyage was nearly 
ended, pondered on the fate 
that waited for him beyond that 
fantastic shore. 

“It’s not exactly the sort of 
place or precisely the kind of 
finish I should have chosen,” 
he told himself. “I don’t 
mind dying with my boots on, 
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but I do hate the thought of 
being snuffed out in a country 
where nobody knows me and 
nobody cares—absolutely alone. 
However—I’ll be wise not to 
think about that. I’ve had a 
pretty good innings, taking it 
bye and large. I’ve enjoyed 
it on the whole, so I mustn’t 
grumble. And perhaps I’m 
lucky to be going out now, 
instead of going on. The 
world’s in a mess and it’s 
getting worse, and soon there 
won’t be room for men like 
me in it. Apparently Demos 
has no use for the fellow who 
gets on quietly with his job. 
z 
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His day’s done; but how his 
job’s going to get done doesn’t 
seem to matter—to the demo- 
crats! They follow the fellow 
who spends all his time making 
a noise. Take this ship-load 
of people. They don’t like me. 
I’m too busy thinking out the 
best way of doing my job to 
have time for making myself 
popular. But they all think 
that loud-mouthed Yankee is 
a perfectly splendid fellow. 
He’s nothing else to do but 
drink and play cards and tell 
stories in the smoke-room and 
get up sweeps. He infests the 
whole ship, he never stops 
talking, and you can hear him 
all day long all over the deck. 
He goes about slapping every- 
one on the back and calling 
them by their Christian names. 
And he boasts about being a 
good mixer. Ough! So they 
follow his lead, call him Homer 
and make him Chairman of the 
Sports Committee. And they 
call me a stuck-up prig behind 
my back. If I told them I 
was busy saving their silly lives 
and that the Professor was 
only busy enjoying himself, I 
expect they’d tell me I was 
jealous ! ” 

The Major’s train of thought 
was interrupted by a large 
hand smacking him on the 
shoulder and a loud voice 
which said, ‘Gee! Major. 
Why the face of gloom ? Snap 
out of it and play me a game 
of deck-tennis. I'll say your 
trouble is you don’t take enough 
exercise. You need to give 
your liver a shake-up, whiles, 
in this climate. You ought to 
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know that. Now, how about 
it, old son ? ” 
“TI think not,” said the 


Major. His manner was frigid 
and his voice stone-cold, be- 
cause he disliked undue famili- 
arities from any man; while 
to be slapped on the back and 
called his ‘old son’ by a 
person he despised, filled him 
with anger and disgust. The 
Major’s code, that one does not 
show one’s feelings, did not 
preclude him from making it 
crystal clear, with one wither- 
ing look, that he regarded the 
Professor as a noxious abomi- 
nation and a pestilential blight. 

Most men, it is certain, would 
have wilted under the Major’s 
lethal gaze. The Professor, 
however, did not wilt. He 
stood his ground and met the 
Major’s eye without flinching. 
And presently he uttered the 
one word “So?” in a drawl 
so slow-drawn and expressive 
that the monosyllable pro- 
claimed a dawning compre- 
hension, a surprised resentment 
and the deliberate casting of 
@ gauntlet into the lists. 

“So that’s the way of it, 
is it?” said the Professor. 
“Well, I guess I give you up. 
I’m through. I came up here 
to see if I couldn’t jolly you 
along, seeing you looked kind 
of lonely and down in the 
mouth. I come holding out 
the hand of fellowship, and you 
look at me as though I was 
something that smelt. Well, 
that lets me out. I never did 
cotton to you much, mister, 
from the start. But I kept 
right on passing you the good 
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word, because I’ve a theory 
you only have to dig right 
down under any man’s skin 
and you'll sure find some thing 
decent. But I guess I quit 
right here trying to dig any 
good out of you. Your top- 
soil’s frozen solid and I doubt 
if I’ll find any ore worth mining 
underneath. You’ve told me 
plain enough what you think 
of me, and now you begin to 
know what I think of you. 
And I’ll say this, too. If you’re 
a representative sample of the 
British Upper Classes, I’m 
mighty glad I don’t have to 
do any digging on that reef. 
I could tell you a whole lot 
more about yourself, Major, 
now you’ve got me started. 
But I think I won’t. I'll hold 
off. Ill shut my head. It’s 
difficult ; but I will. You see, 
I don’t want to spoil my last 
day aboard here by having a 
rough-house.”’ 

“Your last day aboard ?”’ 
said the Major, starting up in 
his chair. ‘‘ Do you mean 
Do you intend leaving the ship 
at San Bento to-morrow ? ”’ 

“Sure thing I do. You got 
any objections? You ought 
to be glad to be seeing the last 





of my face.” 
“Look here, Professor!” 
said the Major. ‘‘ You and I 


may not get on, but I don’t 
want to see you come to any 
harm. And San Bento—— 
Well, if you’ll take my advice 
you won’t even land at San 
Bento; and as for staying 
ashore there, that would be 
extremely unwise. Don’t you 
know you’d have to wait a 
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month before the next ship 
sails ? ” 

* Well, if you want to know, 
I guess I haven’t bothered 
much about when the next 
ship sails.” 

“You know now, then. If 
you let this steamer sail with- 
out you, you'll have to stay in 
San Bento a month. You'll 
forgive me, but the idea is 
foolish. There’s nothing in the 
world for you to do or see there. 
You’d be bored to death.” 

“ That’s a thing you British 
seem mighty scared of, I’ve 
noticed. But don’t you worry 
about me. I’ve got a remedy 
against getting bored. It’s a 
remedy you people don’t seem 


to know about. I’ve got my 
work.” 

“Your work ? ” 

“Sure thing. I’ve got a 


little job of work up-country.”’ 

“ Up-country ! D’you mean 
to say Do you mean to 
tell me you propose going up- 
river?” 

“Sure, I am. That’s the 
only way to get in back of San 
Bento that I’ve heard of.” 

“Well, I don’t know what 
you think you’re going to do 
there, Professor,” said the 
Major. “But if you'll take 
my advice, which I give you 
in all seriousness, you'll be 
very wise to amuse yourself 
somewhere else. The district 
up-river is—unhealthy, Pro- 
fessor. Very unhealthy. In 
fact at the moment it happens 
to be about the most unhealthy 
place on earth.” 

“And you think that’s a 
good excuse for a man to back 
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out of his job, do you?” re- 
plied the Professor with much 
scorn in his voice. ‘“ Well, 
mister—I don’t.” 

“T’ve given you a hint,” 
said the Major; “ but if you 
won’t take it I suppose I'll 
have to tell you the plain 
facts. I shall have to ask 
you to abstain, if you will, 
from—er—broadcasting them. 
In brief, Professor, an epidemic 
of plague has broken out up- 
country. I may tell you it’s 
a very deadly plague, and if 
you go up that river you'll 
never come down it again.” 

“That'll be too bad,” the 
Professor answered with a 
twinkle in his eye. ‘“ Let’s 
hope it won’t come to that, 
Major; though I'll admit I’ve 
judged it wise to make my will. 
You see, I’ve got to get kind 
of intimate with this plague 
racket before I’m _ through. 
That’s the little job I was 
talking about. You don’t want 
to spread the news around, 
but between you and me, this 
epidemic up-country here sure 
looks like it needed watching. 
That’s the conclusion we came 
to at the Kewberry, anyway, 
aS soon as we got news of this 
outbreak. We heard of it, 
because that happens to be one 
function of our Institoot. It’s 
our main line of business. It’s 
never occurred to you, I guess, 
but somebody’s got to watch 
out for things like this ; watch 
out for ’em and check ’em, 
before they spread. Elias Kew- 
berry he saw that a consider- 
able while ago ; but it was his 
realisation of the potentialities 
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of airplanes as disease carriers 
that really got him stirred 
right up. He’d made his little 
pile by that time—you’ll have 
heard of Kewberry’s Cooling 
Cubebs, I presoom—so he put 
all of it into his Institoot and 
got on with the good work. 
I’m proud to think I’ve been 
associated with Elias Kewberry. 
He’s a great man. When we 
got news of this epidemic start- 
ing, he got busy, of course, 
We put the thing up to Wash- 
ington first; but they—— 
Well, like most Governments, 
we found ’em kind of slow to 
shift. So we judged, if we 
wanted quick action, we’d got 
to supply it ourselves. Mr 
Kewberry he put up the cash, 
and my colleagues bein’ mar- 
ried men mostly, I just natur- 
ally packed my grip and came 
along. That’s how the pro- 
position stands, mister. There’s 
a job that’s got to be done. 
So we’re doing it. I’m doing 
it. And now, if I get you 
right you’re suggesting that, as 
the job ain’t exactly healthy, 
it’s a good reason to quit. 
Well, that stuff may go all 
right with you British; but, 
thanks be to God, we ain’t 
built that way.” 

The Professor delivered his 
parting shot and turned to 
walk away; but he had not 
taken two steps before he felt 
the Major’s hand fall on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Forgive me,” the 
Major said. “I didn’t know. 
I never guessed. I never 
dreamed. I thought—— But 
never mind that now. I want 
to say I’ve been abominably 
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rude. I’m—I misjudged you. 
Terribly ! And I want to apol- 
ogise. I thought you were—— 
But now I know what you 
are, and I’m—ashamed. Pro- 
fessor, will you forgive me, 
perhaps, and shake hands ? 
We’ve got to be friends, because 
you and I are going to make a 
long journey together. You 
see, I’m bound up-river on the 
same business as you.” 


The Professor and the Major 
had a lot to talk over during 
the few quiet hours that re- 
mained to them before they 
left the ship. They sat to- 
gether after dinner in the 
Major’s corner of the boat 
deck and discussed the work 
that faced them both. When 
eight bells struck, the Professor 
got up. “ Well, there goes 
midnight,” he said. ‘“‘ You 
and me, we’d be wise to turn 
in. Seems queer to think this 
is our last chance to sleep 
between sheets. It is, though, 
so we'd better take it.” 

“TI suppose we'd better,” 
said the Major. “ Before I 
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say good-night, though, I’d 
like to tell you what a differ- 
ence it’s made to me to find I 
haven’t got to tackle this job 
—alone. You understand? I 
didn’t like the thought of that. 
It was scaring me. But, now, 
I don’t mind.” 

“Same here,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “I was scared stiff, on 
the quiet, but I don’t mind 
admitting it to you. But now 
I’ve got a trusty partner— 
why! Major, I should smile! 
There’s not a damn thing now 
that bothers me—bar one. And 
that’s a queer one. You'll 
think it’s foolish, maybe, when 
I tell you; but it sure does 
bother me. So far as I can 
hear, the first symptom of this 
plague thing is acute extravasa- 
tion, which pretty soon turns 
you black all over, and then 
you snuff out. And, Major, it 
does hurt me bad to think I 
shan’t die a white man!” 

“ Well, old fellow,” said the 
Major, as he patted his partner 
on the back, “‘ from what I’ve 
seen of you, I should say you 
needn’t worry about that ! ”’ 
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SUMMER AT GAD’S HILL. 


BY ALICE BERRY-HART. 


“ At this present moment I am on my little Kentish freehold . . , 
looking on as pretty a view out of my study window as you will find 
in a long day’s English ride. My little place is a grave red brick house 

- which I have added to and stuck bits upon in all manner of ways 
so that it is as pleasantly irregular and as violently opposed to all archi- 
tectural ideas, as the most hopeful man could possibly desire. It is 
on the summit of Gad’s Hill. The robbery was committed before the 
door, on the man with the treasure, and Falstaff ran away from the 
identical spot of ground now covered by the room in which I write, 
A little rustic alehouse, called the Sir John Falstaff, is over the way 
—has been over the way, ever since, in honour of the event. Cobham 
Woods and Park are behind the house; the distant Thames in front; 
the Medway, with Rochester, and its old castle and cathedral on one 





side. The whole stupendous property is on the old Dover Road.” 
(Letter from Charles Dickens to M. de Cerjat, July 7th, 1858.) 


It was half-past nine, summer 
time, and still twilight when I 
carried the steamer-rug, the 
cushions and the blankets up 
the ship’s ladder and arranged 
them on the flat leaden roof of 
Gad’s Hill. Before crawling 
into my shake-down I stood 
looking out into the summer 
night. Southwards, where the 
valley of the Medway made a 
blue fold in the Kentish hills, 
the lights of Strood, Rochester 
and Chatham shimmered in a 
long constellation. Northwards 
lay the Thames, where beacons 
twinkled their warnings 
amongst the shoals and 
steamers moved down-stream 
towards the open sea. Below 
me the garden lay in deep 
Shadow. Across the Dover 
Road the Sir John Falstaff inn 


was celebrating Saturday. night 
in its usual sturdy fashion. 
A chorus of voices in pleasant 
tune and time sounded from 
the windows of the front 
parlour. 

I wrapped myself in%4 my 
blankets and lay listening until 
the inn closed. The round 
head of a tree peered up at 
me over the end of the house 
and rustled in a companion- 
able way. The moon swam up 
into clouds ; stars shone from 
the uttermost depths of the 
chasms of heaven. I won- 
dered if I should be driven 
into the house by rain during 
the night; and close upon 
that thought came the pleasant 
recollection that we were in- 
stalled for the summer at Gad’s 
Hill Place. I began to wonder 
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whether Dickens had ever slept 


on the roof. Probably not, I 
decided, though he must often 
have mounted here to sur- 
yey the landscape that he 
loved. 

The last good-nights had long 
since sounded from the door of 
the inn, and vaguely I thought 
of Falstaff and his companions 
who, 80 many years before, 
had held up the unfortunate 
man with treasure on his way 
to London. I heard Grand- 
father strike eleven in the hall 
below, and then my thoughts 
blurred and faded out. I did 
not sleep deeply, but was dimly 
conscious of the passage of 
time: the rustling of the tree, 
the boom of steamers in the 
river-mouth and the cry of 
birds in the early morning. 
I woke up. Even before I 
opened my eyes I was con- 
scious of the gaiety which had 
enlivened my dreams. The sky 
was of the faintest, most de- 
licious blue, and swifts were 
wheeling and crying overhead, 
astonished at the sight of me 
lying there on the roof. The 
steamer-rug in which I had 
swathed my blankets, and the 
fur of my bedroom slippers 
which stood by my candle- 
stick within reach, were beaded 
with dew. Drawing my chin 
further down into the covers 
I lay and gloated over my 
situation. The tree whose 
round head had peered over 
the housetop during the night 
was a lime—perhaps one of 
those which Dickens planted 
when he bought the house. 
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Its friendly rustle had filled 
the hours of darkness. Now 
the early morning sun shone 
on the hexagonal bell-turret 
and on the two-tailed weather- 
vane which surmounted it. 
From one of the chimneys a 
feather of smoke told me that 
the household was stirring. 
Seven o’clock chimed from the 
steeple in Higham village, and 
buses began to rush past the 
house on their way between 
Gravesend and Rochester. I 
got up, hanging my steamer- 
rug over the gable-end to 
dry, and throwing the rest of 
my bedding down the com- 
panionway to the third-floor 
landing. 

A tall pine at the end of the 
Long Walk stood up clear on 
this radiant morning, and the 
oaks on the far side of the mea- 
dow were free from entangling 
mists. The strengthening sun 
picked out the individual trees 
in the orchards and threw long 
shadows behind the oast-houses 
with their conical cowls. Be- 
yond the lawns and meadow 
the yellow harvest fields were 
flooded with sunshine, and 
across the straight line of Wat- 
ling Street, Cobham Woods lay 
darkly to the south-west. 

The morning breeze was fresh 
as I walked to the other side 
of the roof. To the north-east 
the Thames, broadening into 
Gravesend Reach, was busy 
with ships. Across the way 
floated the red flag of the 
Falstaff. I thought, as I looked 
down the steep hill, of the well- 
known story of how Dickens, 
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as a small boy, used to look 
yearningly at Gad’s Hill Place, 
the embodiment of his dreams. 
It struck me that this childish 
worship of his was quite natural, 
as the house is the most con- 
spicuous one on the old Dover 
Road between Rochester and 
Gravesend. Other large houses, 
close by, are not on the main 
road. Also, in Dickens’s time 
four cedar trees were the chief 
glory of the place, and no 
sensitive child could fail to 
note them if he knew the road 
well. 

There was, I reflected with 
satisfaction as I climbed down 
the companionway from the 
roof that first morning, no 
house in England where I 
would rather spend a summer ; 
and every day that passed con- 
firmed me in this opinion. It 
was not that the house is old: 
it was built as late as 1780; 
but it has a whimsical character 
of its own, as if it had grown 
to fit a personality out-of-the- 
ordinary, having a seam let 
out here, a wing put on there 
and an ornament added in 
some other place, all combining 
in a comfortable and unortho- 
dox whole. It was a sort of 
game for me, during the month 
at Gad’s Hill, to trace the 
alterations which Dickens made, 
both inside and out. 

“No man,” says Forster of 
Dickens, ‘was so _ inclined 
naturally to derive his happi- 
ness from home concerns. Even 
the kind of interest in a house 
which is commonly confined to 
women, he was full of. Not to 
speak of changes of importance, 
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there was not an additional 
hook put up wherever he in- 
habited without his knowledge, 
or otherwise than as part of 
some small ingenuity of his 
Oss” 

The red-brick front of Gad’s 
Hill Place, with its small porch 
and the bell-turret on the roof, 
are features known all over 
the world. Familiarity only 
quickened my appreciation of 
its beautiful Georgian char- 
acteristics. Old photographs 
taken in Dickens’s time show 
it as it is to-day. The holly 
bushes with their variegated 
leaves still stand on either side 
of the porch, and ivy grows 
over the bricks of the house. 
As you face the house from 
the road the bay windows to 
the left and right of the front 
door belong to the drawing- 
room and study respectively. 
Above the first is the window 
of Dickens’s own bedroom, with 
its magnificent view over the 
Thames ; and above the second 
is the guest-room, where such 
distinguished visitors as Hans 
Andersen, Lowell and others 
slept. 

Dickens himself had the green 
settles put into the front porch, 
one on either side of the door, 
and he believed the shields in 
the backs of them to have been 
made from Shakespeare’s fur- 
niture. The porch is sheltered 


at the sides by panes of plate- 
glass extending up to the ceil- 
ing. Dickens was fond of glass. 
The front door, now painted 
green on the outside, has still 
the six glass panels which he 
put in to make the hall lighter. 
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Inside, there is an amazing 
collection of bolts and locks. 
A great key, seven inches long, 
is the principal defence, and 
the lock which it controls is a 
complicated affair, which dur- 
ing the day is drawn back 
with a hook. A heavy iron 
chain fastens across from the 
jamb to an upright corkscrew 
on the other side. Then there 
are two large bolts, top and 
bottom. One is reminded of 
the fact that in Dickens’s time 
the old Dover Road was the 
haunt of the roughest tramps 
in England. 

Dickens must have loved to 
step in through the front door, 
for with his eye to theatrical 
effect he could not have failed 
to see that the curve of the 
staircase and the arch dividing 
the front of the hall from the 
back form a perfect stage 
setting. Standing on the 
threshold, one has the drawing- 
room on the left and the study 
to the right. Beyond the arch 
(over which hangs a _ horse- 
shoe the wrong way up) are the 
doors of the dining-room and 
morning-room, and directly at 
the back is the garden door, 
which frames a view as lovely 
as a scene from the imagination 
of Shakespeare—a glimpse of 
lawn, of meadows and a dark 
background of woods. 

Dickens valued highly the 
association which the house 
has with Shakespeare, and 
Forster tells us that one of his 
first acts of ownership was to 
put up in the hall the framed 
parchment which, illuminated 
by Owen Jones in violet, red, 
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blue, green and gold, still hangs 
there. It reads: 


THIS HOUSE 

GAD’S HILL PLACE 

STANDS ON aa SUMMIT 
re) 
SHAKESPEARE’S 
GADSHILL 

Ever memorable for its associa- 

tion in his noble fancy 

with 
SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 


But, my lads, my lads, to- 
morrow morning, by four o’clock, 
early at Gadshill! there are pil- 
grims going to Canterbury with 
rich offerings, and traders riding 
to London with fat purses: I 
have visors for you all; you have 
horses for yourselves. 


The parquet floor of the hall 
is of great beauty, laid as it is 
with wood of lighter and darker 
Shades of brown to form a 
pattern. Forster tells us that 


it was put down during 
Dickens’s last absence in 
America (1867-8). The new 


staircase was added afterwards, 
and the panels between the 
balustrades were painted by 
his daughter Kate. Age has 
mellowed the colours into a 
pleasing harmony. When new 
the effect must have been as 
gay as the waistcoats which 
Dickens was so fond of wearing 
as a young man. The back- 
ground of each panel is a light 
brown with a design in darker 
brown, and a small blue 
diamond is in the centre of 
each pattern. The slim upright 
spokes are of red and gold. 

In writing to Cerjat on the 
25th of October 1864 Dickens 
said: “I have altered this 

T2 
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place very much since you 
were here, and I have made a 
pretty (I think an unusually 
pretty) drawing-room.” Mod- 
ern taste still finds the drawing- 
room unusually pretty. Half- 
way across the ceiling one can 
see the beam which shows the 
original small proportions of 
the room. At the far end of 
the enlarged apartment he 
added a bay window over- 
looking the orchard and com- 
municating with the conserva- 
tory; and the mirrors which 
he fixed to the walls make the 
room seem even larger and 
lighter than it is. 

In this room Dickens and 
his friends gave amateur theat- 
ricals, and enjoyed the little 
intimate readings which were 
so striking a feature of the 
Middle Victorian period. 


The study is the room which 
attracts most attention from 
visitors. There are kept the 
various Dickens’s relics: the 
library ladder with its padded 
top, the dummy books, the 
turf-lifter and the wooden 
name-plates which were fixed 
above the stalls of his horses, 
Duke and Telltale. There are 
also some interesting old photo- 
graphs, which show not only 
the outside of the house but 
the study itself. Dickens him- 
self transformed the room from 
a bedroom into a library, and 
lined it with bookcases. A red 
morocco valence stamped with 
a gold edge once hung from 
each shelf. It is gone now 
from the top shelves, but still 
exists behind the glass doors, 
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though it is rotten, and comes 
off in soft cobwebby pieces in 
one’s fingers. 

I determined to make a list 
of names of the dummy books, 
for they had afforded much 
amusement to Dickens and his 
friends. They were originally 
made for Tavistock House, be- 
fore Dickens bought Gad’s Hill 
Place, and when he decided to 
make the latter his permanent 
home he had them moved down 
from London. Some of the 
calf-covered backs have been 
defaced by age and cleaning, 
as well as, I suspect, by trophy 
hunters ; but where the backs 
are missing a faint impression 
is left upon the substance 
beneath, and by shifting a 
lighted candle from side to side 
and up and down, shadows were 
cast on the marks which made 
the letters legible to me. 

How reminiscent of the old 
‘Punch’ days some of the 
titles are! The nineteenth 
century punsters flourished un- 
abashed. So amongst others 
we have two volumes of ‘ Noah’s 
Arkitechture’; ‘Butcher’s Sue- 
tonius ’; two volumes of ‘ Car- 
penter’s Bench of Bishops’; 
‘The Gunpowder Magazine,’ 
bound in four volumes; and 
‘ Captain Parry, Virtues of Cold 
Tar.’ Then there are examples 
of broad humour: ‘ Morrison’s 
Pill’s Progress ’ ; ‘ Lady Godiva 
on the Horse’; ‘ Treatment of 
the Tapeworm, by Tim Bobbin’; 
‘Five Minutes in China,’ in 
three volumes ; ‘ Forty Winks 
at the Pyramids,’ in two vol- 
umes; and nine books of 
‘Cat’s Lives.’ 
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In ‘ Hansard’s Guide to Re- 
freshing Sleep,’ in thirty-one 
yolumes and an index, and 
‘The History of a Short Chan- 
cery Suit,’ in nineteen volumes, 
we are reminded of Dickens’s 
opinion of Parliament and the 
Courts. That he was an ultra- 
modern of his day is evident 
from seven volumes called ‘ The 
Wisdom of our Ancestors,’ of 
which the individual titles are 
‘Ignorance,’ ‘ Superstition,’ 
‘The Block,’ ‘ The Stake,’ ‘ The 
Rack,’ ‘ Dirt,’ and ‘ Disease.’ 

‘King Henry VIII.’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity,’ in five 
volumes, is amazingly signifi- 
cant. Satirical also are the 
following: ‘The Quarrelly Re- 
view,’ in four volumes; ‘ The 
Pleasures of Boredom, a Poem’ ; 
‘Had Shakespeare’s Uncle a 
Singing Face,’ in five volumes ; 
‘Was Shakespeare’s Father 
Merry,’ six volumes ; and ‘ Was 
Shakespeare’s Mother Fair,’ 
four volumes. There are also 
ten volumes of a ‘Catalogue 
of Statues to the Duke of 
Wellington,’ to which Dickens 
might, if living to-day, add a 
couple of volumes of a cata- 
logue of the tea-shops and inns 
named after the characters in 
his own books. A bitterer tone 
is observed in ‘Socrates on 
Wedlock.’ 

As I sat there pondering 
over the strange names of the 
dummy books I could feel 
something of the restless spirit 
which drove Dickens on to do 
more than his strength could 
stand. I hoped that, enclosed 
within the four walls where 
he had sat so often, something 
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of his neat conscientious spirit 
might be lurking still. I read 
the letter which he wrote to 
his son Henry from America 
in 1862 :— 

“ Do everything at your best. 
It was but this last year that 
I set to and learned every 
word of my readings; and 
. .. T have never read to an 
audience but I have watched 
for an opportunity of striking 
out something better some- 
where. Look at such of my 
manuscripts as are in the 
library at Gad’s, and think 
of the patient hours devoted 
year after year to single 
ae Ss 


The study and the morning- 
room behind were both reduced 
in size when Dickens caused a 
passage to be made between 
them to lead to the new rooms 
at the side of the house. The 
morning-room was used by him 
for billiards, and was designated, 
in those genteel days, “a re- 
treat for smokers.” The fire- 
place in the dining-room across 
the way is one of the beauties 
of the house, and is attributed 
to Adam. 

“In that very place,” said 
an old visitor to me, pointing 
to the floor beyond the fire- 
place, “in that very place he 
fell down, and the last words 
he said were, ‘ On the ground !’ 
And if you go to Portsea, to 
the house where Dickens was 
born, you’ll be shown a sofa, 
the spit of the one that you 
have here at this minute, and 
that was the sofa which they 
laid him on, and on which he 
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died, just beside the window 
there.” 

We were both silent for a 
moment, as if we could see 
that stricken figure lying on 
the floor, and the image of 
Georgina Hogarth bending over 
him, trying to raise his head 
on her arm. 

Yhe mirrors which Dickens 
placed in the dining-room door 
still reflect the conservatory 
opposite, which Dickens told 
his daughter Katey was “‘ posi- 
tively the last improvement at 
Gad’s Hill Place.”’ Scarcely a 
week after the glass-house was 
finished, on foundations which 
Dickens said were “as of an 
ancient Roman work of horrible 
solidarity,” the great writer 
was dead. I am glad he lived 
to smoke his cigar in the 
completed structure. The steps 
by which he ascended into it 
from the garden were new then ; 
now they are worn in a deep 
groove. Otherwise it is the 
same green Eden full of ferns 
and brightly coloured delicate 
flowers. 

Forster says : “ Dickens built 
entirely new offices and stables, 
and replaced a very old coach- 
house by a capital servants’ 
hall, transforming the loft above 
into a commodious schoolroom 
for his boys.” 

The new wing of the house so 
formed is reached through the 
passage between the study and 
morning-room. Beyond is the 
stable-yard, which is now al- 
most entirely covered by 
cement. In the centre, how- 
ever, are cobblestones, which 
are all that remains at Gad’s 
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Hill Place of the waggon-load 
of masonry presented to 
Dickens by the Corporation of 
Rochester when the old bridge 
was demolished. The yard is 
bounded on one side by the 
flint and brick wall, which 
divides it from the rose-garden, 
and in it there are still the 
square apertures through which 
Dickens’s dogs used to come 
and go. Opposite, across the 
yard, is the old well-house, 
which, except that the present 
owners have covered the well, 
is still as Dickens left it, with 
the harness hanging on the 
great wheel as if Duke or 
Telltale were about to be 
fastened in to the task of draw- 
ing water for the house. This 
well was an expensive but neces- 
sary improvement to Gad’s Hill 
Place. For months Dickens 
had to endure the presence of 
workmen, and he complained 
that the excavation seemed to 
be as extensive as that for the 
Thames Tunnel. 

In this yard Dickens, upon 
his return from his readings in 
America, was greeted by his 
great St Bernard bitch Linda, 
and in a letter he speaks of 
how she came to meet him, 
“ weeping profusely, and throw- 
ing herself on her back ”’ that 
she might caress his foot with 
her great forepaws. A stable- 
yard has a certain fascination 
in these horseless days, and I 
used to linger there, trying to 
reconstruct in my mind that 
busy time when horses had to 
be groomed and carriages kept 
in a state of repair which would 
enable them to come through 
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the mire and ruts of country 
roads of less than a hundred 
years ago. Dickens’s daughters 
had a basket-phaeton, and an 
Irish jaunting-car which their 
father brought back with him 
from Ireland, and which he 
described as one of the maddest 
vehicles in existence. In 1864 
his friend Wills, the editor of 
‘Household Words,’ sent him a 
new carriage. In a character- 
istic letter Dickens thanked 
him for it :— 
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“TI found the beautiful and 
perfect brougham awaiting me 
in triumph at the station when 
I came down yesterday after- 
noon,” he wrote. “... I had 
it out in the yard the first thing 
this morning, and got in and 
out at both doors, and let 
down and pulled up the win- 
dows, and checked an imagin- 
ary coachman, and leaned back 
in a state of placid contem- 
plation.”’ 

How like him ! 


i. 


Not for years have we in 
England;had so lovely a sum- 
mer as this of 1932. Sometimes 
during our month at Gad’s Hill 
Place I woke on the roof to 
find the house wrapped in mist, 
or to see the sky full of racing 
black clouds ; but before break- 
fast was over the day was 
bright. Our enjoyment of 
Dickens’s old home was en- 
hanced by the fact that we 
could spend most of the time 
in the grounds which he loved 
so much, and which are still 
so beautifully kept. 

The view from the garden 
door was particularly lovely. 
At that time begonias of every 
shade of red and yellow bor- 
dered the close-cropped grass, 
and a narrow edging of blue 
lobelia brought out the gaiety of 
the colours. An ivy-covered 
wall bounds the terrace, and 
steps lead down through beau- 
tiful wrought-iron gates to a 
rose-trellis; and thence the 
path runs through two pointed 


evergreens, called the Sentinels, 
to the tennis lawns. Beyond 
them is the meadow which 
Dickens purchased with so 
much trouble, and upon which 
he used to hold sports for the 
villagers. The chestnuts and 
limes, which he planted because 
they were quick-growing and 
he wished to enjoy them during 
his own life-time, have thick- 
ened into large trees during 
the seventy years since they 
were put in. 

An enormous oak shades the 
lawn from the south corner, 
and under it we had our table ; 
for most of our meals were 
eaten out of doors. While 
sitting there, tapped unexpect- 
edly on shoulders and heads 
by acorns, we saw birds flutter- 
ing in and out of the Virginia 
creeper and ivy which cover 
the mellow red brick of the 
house. Near the inner edge of 
the lawn the little white tomb- 
stone of Dickens’s canary shows 
against the holly and laurel of 
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the shrubbery, and upon it is 
the inscription :— 
This is 
the grave of 
Dick 
The best of birds 
Born 
at Broadstairs Mid: 1851 
Died 
at Gad’s Hill Place 
14th Oct. 1866 


One visitor said, when look- 
ing at the inscription on Dick’s 
tombstone, “1866! That was 
the year I was born. My father 
used to come and play cricket 
on that meadow; and once 
when they were having sports 
here my father won a jumping 
match when Mr Dickens held 
one end of the rope.”’ 

In the orchard adjoining the 
lawn we spent much time. It 
is primly designed, and against 
the red-brick walls peaches, 
plums and apricots are trained. 
A mulberry stands in the 
middle, and from it radiate 
grassy paths between the apple 
and pear trees. Lesser crops 
of raspberries, currants, goose- 
berries, potatoes and lettuce 
grow between the trees; and 
flowers flaunt themselves where- 
ever they can find a foothold, 
the snapdragons clinging to the 
chinks in the walls far above 
one’s head. 

From the orchard we usually 
went to the rose-garden at the 
other side of the house. I am 
told that this was, when 
Dickens first took possession 
of Gad’s Hill Place, turned 
into a croquet lawn, and here 
his two daughters and his 
sister-in-law entertained their 
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friends in the dashing Victorian 
way. The click of mallets on 
balls sometimes drew Dickens 
out of his study when he grew 
tired of wrestling with his vast 
correspondence. 

Close beside the arbour in 
the farthest corner are two 
tiny white stones to mark the 
graves of cats, pets of recent 
tenants. Written on the first 
is the inscription :— 


Mesrour 
Felis Felicissima 
Nat. Jul. 1892 
Ob. 8 Jul. 1904. 
Nigra fui, 
sed formosa. 


And on the second :— 


Haroun 
Nat. 20 April 1905 
Ob. 1 May 1922 
Thou, Lord 
shalt save 
both 
Man & Beast. 


A fragrant resting-place is this, 
between these close - clipped 
hedges, shut from the highroad 
by the wall of flint and brick. 
May you sleep well, Mesrour, 
black and comely; and you, 
Haroun, may you enjoy the 
companionship of your master 
in heaven ! 


Many visitors came to see 
Gad’s Hill Place during the 
summer, especially from over- 
seas. There were Americans, 
appreciative but short of time; 
Australians who knew every 
word of Dickens’s writings; 
South Africans who approached 
the house as if it were a shrine ; 
schoolboys with dusty clothes ; 
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German students; country 
women with beautiful manners ; 
and once an old man, nearly 
blind, who asked merely to 
walk on the lawn in front of 
the house, feeling the way with 
his stick. 

Most of these visitors asked 
to see the Wilderness, though 
not many of them realised that 
it lies on the other side of the 
road from the house, and that 
to reach it without going across 
the public highway Dickens 
constructed a tunnel beneath 
the road. Steep flights of 
stone steps connect the tunnel 
with the garden and the Wilder- 
ness. The tunnelling was done 
in 1859, and shows the care 
with which Dickens carried out 
everything which he undertook. 

When the ivy was cleared 
from the top and sides of the 
excavation a few years ago it 
was found that stone heads 
had been cut upon the key- 
stones of the arch at each end 
of the tunnel. The one which 
greets you on your descent on 
the south-western side is of 
Pan, grinning out of a tangle 
of beard and hair. His horns 
and ears are wreathed with 
vine-leaves, and bunches of 
grapes hang down the sides of 
his face. Emerging from the 
north-east end of the tunnel one 
finds the second head to be 
that of a young man. The 
face is beautiful, and not unlike 
the pictures of Dickens in his 
early manhood, except for the 
very long drooping moustaches. 
But the overhanging brow is 
very melancholy, and the lips 
and eyes are severe. 
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The acre of the Wilderness 
is, for the most part, over- 
grown with bushes and trees. 
Perhaps it was in this very 
thicket that Prince Henry and 
Poins lay in wait for Falstaff, 
that fat knave, in whose honour 
the inn next to the Wilderness 
is named. Something certainly 
of Shakespeare, as well as of 
Dickens, still lurks in the heavy 
Shade. Here it was that 
Dickens wrote the last words 
to be recorded of the mystery 
of Edwin Drood. Beyond the 
small patch of lawn into which 
one first ascends are oaks, 
chestnuts, limes, pines, beeches 
and sycamores. Fantastic hol- 
lies and black-stemmed laurels 
make a thick tangle, through 
which little meandering paths 
run. The wind is never silent 
here. Well towards the middle 
of the wood stood the chalet 
which the actor Fechter pre- 
sented to Dickens, and here, 
in the summer months, much 
of Dickens’s writing was done. 

One day a tall, fresh-faced, 
old man came into the garden 
and asked me where this chAlet 
was. 

“When I was a small lad,” 
he said, “my father used to 
bring me along this road from 
Gravesend, and used to point 
out to me the little wooden 
house that stood there, and he 
told me that Dickens wrote in 
it. It stood between two large 
cedars, and the branches grew 
across and almost hid it. I’ve 
missed it since, and wondered 
where it went to.” 

I told him that the chalet 
was at Cobham, as it had been 
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presented to Lord'Darnley by 
the family after Dickens died. 
The old man looked rather 
wistfully at the place where it 
had stood. 

*‘ Dickens was very well liked 
among the people round about, 
wasn’t he ? ” I asked. 

“Oh yes, very well indeed,” 
he replied. “My father used 
to tell me that the day Dickens 
died, that next morning, or 
perhaps it was getting on to- 
wards noon, a8 soon as it was 
known that he was dead, car- 
riages began to roll up, one 
after another, with people leav- 
ing cards; and a great crowd 
of people from London and 
Rochester and elsewhere began 
to gather at the Falstaff yonder. 
My father was over at the farm 
behind Gad’s Hill Place, talking 
to the farmer about the event, 
when the son of the inn-keeper, 
a simple sort of youth, came 
rushing in very much excited. 
When he saw them he shouted 
out, ‘Mr Dickens is dead, and 
our house is crowded with 
people, and they’ve drunk up 
all our beer!’ ” 

The cedars which used to 
lace their branches in front of 
the chalet were removed some 
years ago because they were 
unsafe, and I found their great 
mouldering stumps overgrown 
with vines and rambler roses. 
We are told that one of the 
cedars was 16 feet in circumfer- 
ence, and that the boughs 
measured 84 feet from end to 
end. The grave of Linda, 
Dickens’s much loved St Ber- 
nard, is supposed to be under 
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one of those cedars, but I 
could find no trace of a stone, 
In 1908 two new cedars were 
planted near the stumps of the 
old ones, but they are still 
small. 

Two crumbling piles of 
masonry stand hidden in the 
Wilderness, one on either side 
of the central path, and for 
long these puzzled me. I 
thought at first that they might 
be the remains of the founda- 
tions of the chalet. Yet that 
seemed incredible, for the ruins 
stand some 15 feet high and 
indicate a far larger structure 
when they were whole. I spent 
hours rooting around the bases 
of them trying to complete 
them in imagination, after the 
manner of archzologists. For 
the most part they are made of 
the flints which abound in the 
neighbourhood, morticed with 
plaster and bound at intervals 
by courses of brick. There is 
about them the strong smell 
of bats ; and woodlice scuttled 
greyly when I turned over the 
loose stones. Firm in the 
belief that these ruins had 
something to do with the chalet, 
I kept up a dream of discover- 
ing around them some traces 
of Dickens. I fondly thought 
that the flints whose round 
surfaces I touched in the fabric 
of the piles had been handled 
by Dickens himself, and that 
he had superintended the 
masons at work. Towards the 
end of our stay I learned from 
old papers connected with the 
property that the ruins were 
of old summer-houses which 
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had fallen to pieces long before 
Dickens acquired Gad’s Hill 
Place. So can we be misled 
by sentiment ! 

Sitting on the tiny lawn at 
the top of the steps, in spite of 
the scarlet geraniums and 
yellow St John’s wort which 
bordered it, I could not help 
thinking of Dickens’s last hours 
there. He had felt ill all day, 
Forster tells us, and could 
scarcely push his pen across 
the paper. It must have been 
with difficulty that he de- 
scended into the tunnel that 
last time and clambered up 
the other side. Perhaps Linda 
accompanied him, trying to 
keep her dignity as her large 
paws felt for the narrow steps. 
I can imagine Dickens pausing 
to rest beneath the inscrutable 
beautiful stone face which 
looked down at him from the 
tunnel, as if it, too, were trying 
to read the riddle of that story 
which Dickens was writing with 
such pain. Then I can see 
the writer go heavily through 
the long dim arch and climb 
slowly up the other side. The 
ironic grin of Pan followed 
him. He alone knew that the 
mystery of Edwin Drood would 
never be solved. 


Reluctantly we were forced 
to take notice of the coming of 
autumn. The walnuts were 
swelling, and the skin of hazel- 
nuts was turning brown inside 
the shell. The birches, silver- 
smooth except where the deli- 
cate green moss spread up 
from their roots, stretched their 
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twigs more clearly as the leaves 
thinned. Chrysanthemums were 
opening, and the untidy blue- 
ness of Michaelmas daisies 
filled the borders. Sometimes 
we made our way to old plum- 
trees which stood, knee-deep 
in stinging nettle, at the end 
of the meadow. It was a 
perilous feat to pluck the fruit, 
but we were rewarded with 
sweet, luscious mouthfuls. We 
lingered out of doors those 
evenings, to capture more and 
still more of the shine of apples 
in the sun; the fat sleekness 
of begonia; something of the 
sweet incense of the deodar 
when we sat under its branches ; 
something of the pungence of 
the evergreen in the Long Walk ; 
and brilliance of berries in 
the hedges. No wonder that 
Dickens made it a practice to 
walk round his estate every 
evening at Gad’s Hill Place. 
What owner could forgo the 
sight of these hills of Kent, 
especially in such soft veiled 
evenings a8 we had this sum- 
mer, when the trees seemed 
rubbed into the sky and the 
harvest fields lay smooth be- 
neath the sunset. 

We spent many an hour 
before supper walking through 
the country lanes which 
Dickens so often trod, followed 
by his two great dogs. Perhaps 
the prettiest walk was down 
the Three Crutches Lane, along 
Watling Street by the edge of 
Cobham Wood, and then across 
the chalk downs and up beneath 
the great oaks to Shorne Ridge- 
way, and through that prettiest 
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of villages back to Gad’s Hill 
Place. 

When we came back from 
our usual walk on our last 
evening I went for a last stroll 
in the garden, my heart full 
of gratitude for the lovely 
summer we had had, and regret 
that it had ended. It was close 
on supper time. A cloud rack 
was scudding overhead, and 
the moon, insubstantial as a 
bubble, rested on the rim of 
the hills. It threw no light as 
yet. History peopled the dusk 
with figures which, like Gads- 
hill, had the receipt of fernseed, 
and walked invisible. I went 
soundlessly across the lawn 
and paused under the oak 
below the terrace. The leaves 
were black against the sky, and 
the branches were churning 
and writhing like the limbs of 
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wrestling giants. What was it 
that moved at the edge of the 
shrubbery ? A bush, pricked 
into shadow by moonlight ; or 
portly Falstaff, sweating with 
fear—a robber robbed? The 
rush of wind through the oak 
might have drowned his roar- 
ing and the stifled laughter of 
his tormentors. 

A light was turned on in the 
dining-room where Dickens had 
died. Something rubbed itself 
against my leg, and I jumped. 
It was Bruce, our Airedale, who 
sat down and yawned in the 
gloom. I spoke to him, and 
he started back to the house, 
whining and turning his head 
as if to reproach me for com- 
muning with unprofitable 
ghosts while within doors the 
household was awaiting my 
coming to serve supper. 
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THE FORTY FATHOM LEVEL. 


BY H. W. 8. 


THE Foreign Office Ball, one 
of the chief events of the 
Bangkok cool season, was in 
fullswing. The Prince-Minister 
for Foreign Affairs received his 
guests with the charming cour- 
tesy which was his. In spite 
of the heat of the night, he 
stood there cool and debonair. 
He addressed the principal for- 
eign Ministers and consular 
officers, each in his own lan- 
guage, a8 they came to bow 
and shake hands—English, 
French or German, even a few 
words of Italian—with a 
pleasant jest and a wave of 
the hand as if to say “ All this 
is yours, Your Excellency ; 
your humble servant lays all 
at your feet——” Yet each 
foreigner knew in his heart 
that that engaging smile, that 
courteous greeting, formed the 
outer and visible cloak to a 
character full of subtlety, of 
rare ability and of an almost 
defiant patriotism, which made 
its owner a source of respect 
and of fear when European 
officialdom found itself obliged 
to cross swords with him on 
any matter of international 
trade or politics. Even then, 
while lamenting the uncanny 
quickness and subtlety of in- 
tellect, all felt this strange 
personal charm, and openly 
admitted a strong liking for 


him—only the French Minister 
of the day cordially disliked 
him. 

Outside in the moonlit space 
flagged with Anghin granite, 
sentinelled round by huge 
carved figures, the marine band 
played excellent dance music. 
Behind in the smaller court 
an orchestra of Laos tribesmen 
played Siamese and Shan music; 
gentle, wailing, minor airs, re- 
peated with true Eastern mon- 
otony, with throbbing drum, 
the drone of the Shan mouth- 
organs, the sweet notes of the 
bamboo flutes and the tinkling 
of the tokay. Many of the 
European guests stood or 
walked, quietly listening to the 
weird compelling music which 
their unaccustomed ears, though 
drawn by its strange atitractive- 
ness, could not entirely approve 
or comprehend. A few of the 
older jungle-wallahs, however, 
stood silent and absorbed. To 
them the wild music spoke of 
long marches in the northern 
forests, of great rivers storming 
through mountain ranges, of 
the deep jungle and starlit 
nights of loneliness. 

Towards eleven o’clock the 
Prince-Minister was just about 
to vacate his post of reception 
and adjourn to a seat where he 
could talk at ease with the 
British Minister, when a certain 
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tall Consul-General came up 
bowing low. He was evidently 
making a special request of 
the Prince, who narrowed his 
eyes, listened, and then gave 
an apparently reluctant con- 
sent. The band had just ceased 
playing; my partner and I 
stood for a moment watching 
the general movement of 
dancers towards the wide-open 
doors. The European ladies 
all wore bright colours, and 
waved their fans energetically ; 
the men, in immaculate evening 
dress, displaying among them 
nearly all the known decora- 
tions and orders of Europe and 
Asia, mopped their faces and 
steered their partners towards 
the most popular resort, where 
cooling beverages flowed with 
the generosity and volume of 
the Me Nam River in flood. 

As the room cleared, the 
smiling Consul- General came 
striding back towards the 
Prince, bringing in his wake 
two tall strangers, whom he 
introduced with some _ cere- 
mony. 

There was much bowing and 
gesticulating and animated talk 
a8 my partner and I turned and 
walked towards the entrance 
doors, now clearing of the 
crowd. 

“Do you know who these 
are ?’’ I asked my partner. I 
was surprised at the animation 
of her answer. 

“ Oh, don’t you know ? That 
is the great Austrian financier 
who has just come out. Such 
a charming man. Mining and 
all that. Absolutely delightful 
—Herr Adolph Veisserlich.” 
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“Never heard of him,”’ said 
I. ‘* Which is he ? ” 

“Why, the tall dark one, 
The other is his friend, Signor 
Sanitelli—Italian ; artistic; won- 


derful blue eyes and very 
musical.”’ 

‘You seem to know them 
pretty well!” 


“I met them at dinner 
at Madame Bellisle’s party. 
Weren’t you there? I didn’t 
see you. She raves about them. 
So distinguished. They are 
going to make things move in 
this dusty old place, I can tell 
you!” 

We were just passing through 
the great enamelled doors when 
I heard my name called from 
behind. It was the tall Consul- 
General running, and nearly 
falling over the spurs which he 
always insisted on wearing in 
spite of the protests of the ladies 
whose dresses suffered severely 
when he danced. 

** Hi, Monsieur! Son Altesse 
Royale, ahem—ah—wishes to 
speak with you. Mille pardons, 
M’meselle.”’ 

I turned back, and the polite 
Consul-General bowed my part- 
ner to a seat. 

“ Half a jiff!’’ I said, as I 
left her. 

As I approached, the two 
visitors stood at formal atten- 
tion and clicked their heels. 
Elaborate introductions took 
place, and the Prince began to 
explain that these were the 
new lessees of the Bang Baw 
Ré Mine. They had made a 
new discovery there of great 
value about which they desired 
to see my Chief, the Director. 
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Could I find him anywhere 
and take these gentlemen to 
him? I saw the Prince wanted 
to be rid of them, so I took 
charge and proceeded to head 
them to the crowded refresh- 
ment room, where I left them 
safely anchored to a cham- 
pagne bottle. I then proceeded 
to hunt up my Chief, whom 
I eventually discovered sitting 
out in a quiet corner with the 
acknowledged belle of Bangkok. 
It was with some difficulty that 
I persuaded them both to come 
with me, and on reaching the 
refreshment room we found 
nearly all the élite of Euro- 
pean Bangkok collected round 
my two distinguished visitors, 
whose eyes and conversation 
seemed to sparkle as brightly 
as the jewels on their fingers 
and the diamonds in their shirt 
fronts. Introductions having 
been happily effected, I re- 
turned to seek my partner, 
only to find that she had 
disappeared. She cut my two 
other dances later in the even- 
ing, and I felt becomingly 
indignant as I reflected I could 
not help myself. 

I found myself standing 
somewhat disconsolate by the 
big doors watching the gay 
and cheerful scene, when my old 
friend M‘Carthy came up and 
began to chaff me for being 
out of the dancing. I explained 
the situation, but he only 
laughed and said, “If that is 
all the trouble you get into 
with those two you can thank 
your lucky stars.” 

“But everybody says they 
are charming—and awfully 
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clever and all that, and are 
going to make things go ahead 
tremendously,” I objected. I 
never liked this sort of superior 
cynicism, the  depreciatory 
hint, the veiled innuendo of 
something unpleasant. It made 
one feel in a strange way out 
in the cold, ignorant of things 
one ought to know; young 
and foolish, if you will. 

M‘Carthy looked at me as if 
he understood. 

“Don’t mind me. I am a 
prejudiced old fellow. But I 
do not like diamonds on men. 
If you have to deal with them 
keep youreyesopen. The Bang 
Baw Ré shares have gone up 
to forty shillings since their 
arrival three days ago. They 
weren’t worth a bob a month 
back. It may be all right— 
and then it mayn’t.” 

I was greatly flattered a few 
minutes later, a8 any young 
fellow would be, when the two 
distinguished gentlemen, de- 
taching themselves from a 
crowd of admirers, walked 
across to me and began to 
make themselves exceedingly 
pleasant. They chatted in a 
most friendly and deferential 
manner, while asking me a 
number of questions showing 
an evident interest in my 
affairs. They praised my Chief, 
with whom they had had a 
long talk, for his urbanity, his 
technical knowledge, his wide 
experience ; and they warmly 
congratulated me on serving 
under a scientist of such repute. 
They even took me into their 
confidence regarding their 
schemes for developing Bang 
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Baw Ré. They proposed to 
run a line of steamers up and 
down the coast, to build a 
harbour at the mine and erect 
a telegraph line to Bangkok. 
They would open up the whole 
district, export timber, plant 
pineapples and mangostines and 
employ all the villagers for 
miles round. They had no 
more fever at the mine now 
since they had employed 
Chinese in place of the Euro- 
pean miners imported by the 
former Company, who had 
nearly all died or been in- 
valided. They had got the 
mine clear of water, and ex- 
pressed great contempt for the 
former management, which had 
missed the richest ore-pockets 
in the mine and the new dis- 
coveries under the mountain, 
which ensured for the new 
Company a dazzling future. 
The tonnage of payable ore of 
phenomenal richness already 
opened up was startling, and 
had never been approached 
even in the great experience 
of Signor Sanitelli, who, I 
gathered, was in charge of the 
technical side of the mine. The 
effect which such a discovery 
was likely to have on the 
finances, trade and prestige of 
the country was self-evident. 
Herr Veisserlich at last, turning 
to me in a confidential manner, 
said— 

“I am sure there should be 
a great future for a young man 
with ambition and ability if 
our plans succeed ; better in- 
deed than being in the service 
of these little yellow men. Of 
course, we Europeans have to 
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stick together—don’t we? We 
understand one another.” 

“They are our hosts at 
least,”” I exclaimed angrily; 
but he had turned away. What 
was the fellow driving at? | 
felt I disliked him and his in- 
sinuating confidences. 

The music stopped suddenly, 
Then out crashed the National 
Anthem. lEveryone pressed 
back against the walls. From 
the top end, where a small 
door opened, a page came out 
carrying a golden _betel-box. 
Then came His Majesty talking 
good -humouredly over his 
shoulder to his brother, the 
Minister of the Interior; with 
his golden-shot panung of ex- 
quisite design, his cool white 
uniform jacket showing the 
broad and gorgeous sash of the 
Most Exalted Order of the 
White Elephant across his even- 
ing shirt, the King looked very 
much a ruling Prince. His 
quiet dignity, kindly smile and 
pleasant voice had always won 
for His Majesty the friendship 
and regard of all who came 
under his sway. As he walked 
slowly down the long room, 
glancing right and left, he 
stayed to speak to one or 
other of the European Min- 
isters, now and again hailing 
the familiar face of some old 
Siamese noble, who would come 
forward almost doubled up 
with respect and bashfulness, 
to murmur hesitating replies 
to his monarch’s questions. 
The King quickly spotted 
M‘Carthy standing in a back 
row. 

** Ah, my friend ; back from 
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your jungles! Any good tiger 


skins?” Then in a lower 
yoice, ““ How are these French 
doing up Luang Prabang way ? 
No trade, I suppose; but 
always advancing?” After a 
short talk in an undertone and 
shaking that faithful explorer 
by the hand, he passed on. 

The King settled himself on 
the dais with a big cigar, 
sending for one or two of the 
Princes, with whom he sat 
chatting, while in the long 
room below dancing was re- 
sumed. 

Feeling fit and cheerful after 
some good dances and a final 
goblet of champagne, drunk 
ceremoniously with a couple 
of friendly Siamese nobles, I 
declined all offers of a lift and 
started to walk home to the 
bungalow behind the Custom 
House ; a good walk, delightful 
in the cool of the early morning 
when the roads were empty 
and even the Chinese shops 
and gambling-houses were 
closed and silent. A_ real 
smart walk without a burning 
sun overhead, and without the 
constant necessity to look out 
for snakes and listen for a 
prowling tiger, as I had been 
doing for months in the jungle, 
was a rare and delightful event, 
and I enjoyed it to the full, 
building castles in the air, and 
thinking, maybe, of cheery 


For three days I hardly saw 
the Chief. He shut himself up 
in the Laboratory and worked 
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friends far away. My thoughts 
were interrupted by one or two 
parties of later guests passing 
by, driving towards the Euro- 
pean part of the city. Then 
came one behind me with great 
noise. I looked round as it 
passed and recognised, to my 
surprise, the two distinguished 
financiers who had so im- 
pressed themselves upon the 
evening. But instead of the 
dignity of carriage and manner 
which had been so impressive, 
I noted that their feet were 
on the front seat, they lolled 
back with arms flung wide and 
waistcoats open ; one was talk- 
ing hard in French, and both 
were laughing, laughing, laugh- 
ing, without control, one in a 
hoarse and choking bass, the 
other in a high and disagree- 
able tenor. “Iwas as if they 
had discovered the greatest 
and most fantastic joke of all 
time and history, and as if it 
had seized upon them and 
would not let them go. And 
so they passed on down the 
long road, the horrid noise 
echoing back from the tall 
blank shutters of the Chinese 
shops and go-downs. There 
was something ribald and un- 
holy, something sinister and 
infinitely unpleasant, in that 
discordant explosion breaking 
on the serene stillness of the 


starry night. 


with closed doors. In the 
office I was besieged by in- 
quiries about the great dis- 
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coveries at Bang Baw Ré. 
The whole of the European 
colony was in a fever, and not 
a few of the Siamese nobility 
were gambling in the shares, 
which were rising at a pro- 
digious rate. The old one- 
pound shares were being bought 
at £20 apiece, and a new issue 
was expected shortly to raise 
capital for the enormous de- 
velopments projected by the 
Company. Fabulous values 
were claimed for some of the 
assays, and the tonnage already 
blocked-out promised a life of 
many years for the mine. Sub- 
sidiary Companies were about 
to be floated off to exploit the 
continuation of the reef inland, 
and to explore the areas north 
and south of the Bang Baw 
Ré reef which, according to 
the report of Signor Monteira 
Sanitelli, held indications of 
parallel reefs of at least equal 
richness. 

The more the world talked 
and fluttered, the more quiet 
my Chief became. It was not 
until the fourth morning that 
he sent for me to come down 
to the Laboratory with all files 
dealing with the mine. 

The Laboratory was a model 
building of its kind, with well- 
pitched roof covered with teak 
shingles, containing furnace- 
room, microscopes and balance- 
room, offices and store, and all 
the fittings necessary for min- 
eral and geological investiga- 
tion in a (scientifically) new 
country. It was the darling 
of the Chief’s heart. 

Here I found him locked in 
with Ah Yee, his Chinese 
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assistant, a young Bangkok. 
born Chinaman, who was by 
now equally efficient at cutting 
rock sections, managing the 
furnaces and balances, and keep- 
ing unauthorised people from 
intruding. 

Glancing through the rather 
meagre file which we had about 
the mine, which merely con- 
tained a copy of the original 
concession and some  corre- 
spondence with the former Com- 
pany about the closing down 
of the Company’s operations 
(which event had occurred a 
couple of years before our 
arrival), we found nothing 
which was of much value, 
until we came to the last en- 
closure. This was a scribbled 
letter from the late under- 
ground manager to the then 
Minister of Agriculture, who 
at that time dealt with the 
few existing mining conces- 
sions, written on board the 
steamer on his way to Hong- 
kong, whither he was going to 
get treatment for abscess of 
the liver contracted at the 
mine. In this letter he ex- 
plained that “the enrichment 
to the west of the shaft has 
been cut off against the great 
West fault, and our explorat- 
ing work beyond that point 
has failed to locate the reef in 
that direction. The long drive 
put in from the forty fathom 
level has been in dead ground 
all the way, and the Company’s 
funds are now exhausted.” 

He added that he was leaving 
his own rough working plan, 
but had not brought it up to 
date owing to his illness. 
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Accordingly, in the jacket 
to the file, we found an old 
tracing, folded up, very dirty, 
and in various coloured inks, 
having evidently been added 
to from time to time. 

The cross-section showed the 
adit level running in from 
east to west, from the cliff on 
the shore-line where the original 
discovery had been made by 
natives. This level had been 
driven into the hill along the 
reef. Evidently some local 
enrichments had been found 
and worked out in the roof 
and underfoot, as on the plan 
shaded areas were shown above 
and below. About 200 fathoms 
(400 yards) inland the Main 
Shaft was put down in an out- 
crop of the reef found at that 
point at the surface. After 
cutting the adit, it was sunk 
to a depth of 80 fathoms, 
when the reef was unexpectedly 
pinched out by a fault coming 
in from the east. 

Levels (or galleries) had been 
regularly driven at every 10 
fathoms (60 feet) of depth; 
the Main Shaft had been the 
haulage-way for the ore from 
all these, and also contained 
the pump rods and pipes for 
keeping the mine clear of water, 
with the main ladder-way. 

The plan showed the situa- 
tion at a glance. The shaded 
portions on the plan, which 
indicated the ‘stoped’ (or 
worked-out) ground between 
the regular levels, made it 
clear where the reef had been 
found to be payable, and had 
therefore been extracted by 
the old miners. This area lay 
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almost entirely to the west of 
the Main Shaft, especially in 
the lower levels, the eastern 
part of the mine below the 
adit having evidently proved 
mainly poor. 

But the rich lenses west of 
the shaft were all shown as 
cut off abruptly by the big 
West fault mentioned in the 
letter we had read. 

Beyond that line, which 
dipped slightly to the west- 
ward, the plan showed that 
some attempts had been made 
to find the displaced reef by 
driving in one or two levels, 
as in the ‘forty’ and the 
‘seventy,’ and by several ‘ cross- 
cuts,’ but evidently without any 
success. 

Such being the case, what 
was the explanation of the 
tremendously valuable discov- 
eries now made by the two 
gentlemen who had so stirred 
the smooth stream of Bangkok 
life ? 


I waited for the Chief to 
speak. No one of my acquaint- 
ance could laugh more heartily 
or frown more forbiddingly, 
when occasion arose, than he. 
Now he wore that amazing 
frown which brought his eye- 
brows close together and almost 
hid his eyes. But it was the 
frown of puzzlement and not 
of anger. 

He spoke in a low tone, 
laying his hand on a tabulated 
statement at his side. 

“‘T have here the results of 
my assays of the samples 
brought up by Veisserlich and 
Sanitelli. They are amazing. 
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Ten pennyweights, one ounce, 
two ounces; visible gold, too, 
in the pan. I should like you 
to look at it. Now just look 
at this stuff under the micro- 
scope. What can you make 
of it?” 

I adjusted the lens and 
looked. Yes: wonderful gold ; 
it looks so pretty like that. 
I looked again: very rounded, 
those particles ; there’s a larger 
one; flat with rounded edges. 
I had seen that sort of stuff 
before. 

“Why, good Lord !”’ I cried, 
jumping up and looking at the 
Chief, “it’s ‘ float-gold.’ Just 
like we got in the Me Kong 
River ! ” 

“Just so,” said the Chief. 
* Alluvial.” 

** Where does that come from, 
sir?” 

“I took that from this 
sample.” He picked up a 
cardboard tray with grains of 
quartz, sand and broken rock 
in it, under which was a neatly 
written label. “‘ Read,” said he. 

I looked close at the label. 
There was written, neatly in 
Italian, with English under- 
neath— 

*‘ from the 240-ft. level West.” 

* Now look at these.” 

There was a series of samples 
all marked with the depths (in 
feet) of the levels in the mine 
down to the shaft bottom at 
80 fathoms, where we knew 
the East Fault had cut in. 

** Are they the same, sir ? ” 

“Yes; look at this one 
marked 11, ‘ the 420-ft. level’ ” 
(70 fathoms). There again, 
under the microscope’s tell-tale 
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lenses, I saw rounded particles 
of gold as well as of quartz 
and sand. 

I stood up gazing at my 
Chief in consternation. 

“ This float-gold could never 
get down to 70 fathoms,” 
said I. 

“Of course not; 
didn’t ; it’s put.” 

“ Salted ? ”’ 

He nodded slowly. I gasped. 
All this excitement, all this 
money, all these plans, news- 
paper articles, interviews and 
what-not, based on ...! [I 
had heard stories of such things 
occurring in the far past in 
distant lands ; but to meet it, 
here and now in actual reality, 


and it 


and on such a scale! It fairly 
took my breath away. 
The Chief smiled. ‘“ They 


want me to publish my results. 
Of course, it is impossible. 
The Department could never 
publish such results with the 
suspicions I have. Nor can 
we publish our suspicions at 
this stage. I can only tell the 
Minister in confidence that-I 
am not satisfied, and that the 
Department must obtain its 
own check samples. If I were 
to say more it would be all 
over the palace in twenty 
minutes, and in all the Consul- 
ates in another twenty. You 
must stand by to go down by 
the next Singapore steamer; 
you'll have to sample the whole 
mine, remember, and take the 
greatest precautions that no 
one gets at your samples. Can 
you do that ? ” 

“TI think so. 
Deng and Yen. 


I shall take 
They won't 
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talk, and they can be relied 


upon. The Hecate leaves the 
day after to-morrow, I believe. 
I’d better get a berth in her. 
Will you arrange with Windsor 
Rose for her to put into 
Bang Baw Ré on her way 
down ? ” 

“Yes. Now Mr Veisserlich 
and his friend have an inter- 
view with the Minister to- 
morrow. I should like you to 
be present. I imagine they 
are going back to the mine by 
the Hecate; and they want to 
see the Minister first. You will 
have them as fellow-passengers. 
They probably don’t know of 
the existence of that under- 
ground plan, nor can they be 
aware of the late manager’s 
letter to the Minister. Be on 
your guard.” 

Next afternoon, a little after 
3 P.M., the Chief was sum- 
moned to the Minister’s room 
at the other end of the long 
building. He beckoned me, 
and we were both soon ushered 
in by the Minister’s smiling 
little Secretary, Khun Don. 

The Minister sat at his table, 
and on his left, with their 
faces to the light, sat the two 
distinguished financiers. We 
both sat down on chairs on the 
Minister’s right. He bowed 
and smiled as we came in, and 
turned to his interpreter, who 
was explaining in Siamese what 
one of the visitors had just 
said. 

“The foreigner says they 
have spent much money on 
pumping out the mine and 
exploring the reefs which are 
80 rich.” 
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The Chief interjected with 
extreme politeness and in very 
good Italian— 

“How much driving has 
been done since you took over, 
signor? Have you pushed on 
the levels from where they 
were left by the old Company ?’ 

There was a pause, and 


‘Veisserlich looked at his com- 


panion. 

“Si, signor,” said Sanitelli, 
with great emphasis. “ But 
certainly: we have driven 
many metres, and have found 
wonderful richness.”’ 

* Quite so,” said my Chief 
in his most oily manner. “‘ And 
pray, Signor Sanitelli, is the 
ground disturbed ? Have you 
found any fault or throws ? ”’ 

“Oh, but no, Signor Direc- 
tor; the levels are in very 
rich reef all the way. It is 
extraaordinaary ! ” 

“Tt must be,” said my Chief 
with his charming smile. Then, 
turning to the Minister, he ex- 
plained shortly in Siamese the 
question and answer. 

Herr Veisserlich continued 
his argument to the effect that 
they now desired to obtain 
and to publish the results of 
the assays made by the De- 
partment, as that would enable 
them to go to the public and 
raise the further funds required 
for the future development of 
the property and for the 
schemes which they had been 
laying before the Minister before 
we entered. 

The Minister smilingly re- 
plied that he sincerely re- 
gretted that it was quite im- 
possible to give any information 
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as to the results of the assays, 
and these must be of a confi- 
dential nature until they had 
been laid before His Majesty 
the King. It was unlucky that 
His Majesty had left yesterday 
on a visit to the old capital at 
Ayuthia, and would not be 
able to attend to business until 
next week. (‘‘ Good old excuse 
for delay !”’ thought I.) 

The refusal of the Minister 
seemed to take the gentlemen 
quite aback, and they conferred 
together in undertones. Then, 
putting a smiling face on the 
matter, Herr Veisserlich spoke 

“Tell the Minister that we 
greatly regret the delay; but 
that if he will undertake to 
get the King’s permission to 
publish at once on his return, 
and will kindly inform us to 
that effect on our return from 
the mine in about ten days’ 
time, when we shall call upon 
you again if we may, we shall 
be extremely grateful. We are 
returning in the Hecate the 
day after to-morrow for a 
couple of weeks to supervise 
the work there. It is most 
important in the Government’s 
interest, as well as our own, 
to push on with our work 
there.” 

When this had been trans- 
lated they rose to go. The 
Minister waved his hand. 

“One moment, gentlemen,” 
said the Chief, interpreting for 
the Minister ; ‘“‘ His Excellency 
desires to add something.” 
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In that pleasant manner of 
his and with a most ingratiating 
smile he explained, and was 
interpreted sentence by sen- 
tence. 

“ With your great experience 
and extensive knowledge of 
financial and mining matters, 
you, gentlemen, will readily 
understand that before the 
Government can do anything 
in the direction of assisting 
your most interesting and, I 
am sure, valuable operations, 
it must have the report of its 
Own officers on the under- 
takings.”” At this point a 
slightly sickly smile of assent 
appeared on the faces of our 
two friends. “I am, there- 
fore, sending an officer of 
the Department to visit Bang 
Baw Ré and inspect the 
property.” 

The smile still hovered. “ He 
will have instructions to sample 
the whole mine and bring those 
samples to Bangkok.”’ 

The light of the four o’clock 
sun, slanting through the end 
window, which was unshut- 
tered, lit the faces of two very 
pale men, who sat with their 
hands on their knees gazing at 
the Minister. They rose slowly 
at the conclusion of the Minis- 
ter’s statement. It was Signor 
Sanitelli who covered the re- 
treat by a high-pitched laugh 
as he bowed— 

“We shall be only too de- 
lighted to welcome appropri- 
ately whomever Your Excel- 
lency may decide to send.”’ 
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Three days later, as morning 
dawned, I stood beside the 
skipper of the old Hecate as 
she steamed dead slow into the 
bay on the south side of Lem 
Baw Ré. The Malay leads- 
man called the depth at inter- 
yals, the skipper walked up 
and down clad in duck trousers 
and singlet, his glasses in his 
hand, and the young second 
mate in similar garments stood 
at the engine-room telegraph. 

“Your two friends,” said 
the skipper between his walks, 
“have been singularly quiet 
on this voyage. Last trip they 
fairly drank the blooming ship 


dry. Thatll do; stop her, 
Mr Flint; full astern.” The 
telegraph clanged, the ship 


shuddered as the propeller was 
reversed. She began to go 
astern. ‘‘ Let go!’ The blows 
echoed from forward, and the 
anchor plunged with a racket 
of chain which echoed back 
from the jungle fringe along 
the shore. ‘‘ Thank you, that 
will do ; ring off.” 

A blast of the siren, which 
seemed to echo from every 
bit of cliff and mountain for 
miles round, brought off the 
white-painted Company’s boat, 
manned by four tall Siamese in 
the Company’s uniform. The 
two financiers stood at the 
gahgway, saying good-bye as 
their kit was carried down. 
There were cases and cases, 
and Mr Flint smiled as he 
noted their labels. I was very 
courteously offered a passage 


in the Company’s boat, but, 
being anxious to be as inde- 
pendent as possible, I as cour- 
teously declined. And Deng 
having interviewed a Siamese 
fisherman who had come along- 
side selling fish, the two boys 
and I with our light kit were 
soon being chowed towards the 
klong mouth, where the Bang 
Baw Ré River comes out be- 
hind a long bar of sand. A 
lighter came past us to unload 
some gear for the mine from 
the steamer, and in less than 
an hour the ship was on her 
way south once more and we 
were left to our own devices. 

My first concern was to make 
friends with the kamnan, or 
headman, of the village half 
a mile up the stream, to arrange 
for shelter for the night; my 
second to hire a native boat to 
be at my disposal at any time 
of day or night. I was going 
to leave nothing to chance. 

By 10 o’clock we were en- 
sconced in the little sala, or 
rest-house, up at the village ; 
Yen was cooking a handsome 
tifin and Deng was walk- 
ing round the village talking 
to all the wives and mothers 
who were at home. It was 
certain that in a few hours 
they would all be firm friends, 
if Deng’s blarney and good 
nature got fairly going. 

I waited until the afternoon 
to go down to the Company’s 
bungalow, pay a formal call on 
the two Directors, and arrange 
for a visit underground the 
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following morning. I found 
a most luxurious establish- 
ment, and Signor Sanitelli, who 
was particularly agreeable, ex- 
plained that they believed in 
living in comfort among such 
Savage surroundings and show- 
ing the natives ‘“ how civilised 
we Europeans are.” I wonder ! 

I received a warm invitation 
to dinner, and this I accepted, 
expecting good fare and per- 
haps some interesting sidelights 
on things. Nor was I dis- 
appointed. 

As I entered the large dining- 
room I saw a row of champagne 
bottles against the wall. The 
table glittered with glasses. 
The two friends were in most 
friendly mood. As Veisserlich 
and I went out on the stoep 
Sanitelli disappeared for a 
moment or two. Then a 
Chinese boy brought a bottle 
of sherry with three long gob- 
lets. Sanitelli poured out for 
me. 

** Am I the only one drink- 
ing? Oh no, messieurs—many 
thanks: not unless you drink 
with me,” and I shook my head. 

“ All right, then,” said Sani- 
telli; ‘‘ but we have had ours, 
really.”” And he poured out 
two glasses. 

I was slightly disconcerted a 
moment later to see Signor 
Sanitelli quickly pour his sherry 
and bitters over the edge of 
the verandah, though he held 
the glass to his mouth as he 
turned round. Herr Veisser- 
lich, on the other hand, de- 
clared that he loathed sherry 
and left his glass untasted. 

Having drawn attention to 
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a shooting star curving down 
the far horizon, I poured the 
contents of my glass away 
through the slats of the bamboo 
floor and smacked my lips and 
said “ Ah!” in the most ap. 
proved manner. After this 
the evening went pleasantly 
enough. There was a good 
dinner and plenty of chan- 
pagne, and Sanitelli at least 
was a good talker. After dinner 
we had become almost confi- 
dential, and it was with a very 
excellent cigar between his lips 
that Herr Veisserlich at length 
leant across and laid a friendly 
hand on my arm and said— 

““ My dear young friend, it is 
really a great pleasure to meet 
a@ man like yourself in these 
wilds. Really, you know, mon 
cher, they should not send you 
on these long journeys, going 
down these dangerous mines. 
I never go down myself. I 
leave all that to my dear 
Monteira, there. Now he can 
easily arrange to get all the 
samples you need without any 
trouble to yourself—eh, Mon- 
teira, old man ? ” 

** Of course, Adolph, my dear 
chap. In fact, if you will 
allow me to say 80, it is wasting 
valuable material using you 
for that sort of dirty work. 
Besides, in an old mine like 
this you never know what 
accident may happen. Take 
my advice and stay and have 
a pleasant day with Adolph 
here. I can have it all done 
easily on your behalf. I will 
be responsible that you get 
samples from all the important 
points of the mine.”’ 
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The conversation had all 
peen in French, which seemed 
to be the common language of 
the two friends, their English 
peing very limited. My French 
was none too good when off 
the beaten track of ordinary 
conversation, and I was not 
quick at picking up the sudden 
change of subject and of atti- 
tude. An indefinable feeling of 
uneasiness seized me as the 
line of their thoughts dawned 
on my slow intelligence. 

“Thank you ; it is most kind 
of you,” I found myself saying, 
as I saw them waiting for my 
reply. ‘‘ But, of course,” I 
stammered rather lamely, “I 
should not trouble you for a 
moment.” I knew they would 
protest it was no trouble; a 
pleasure ; a duty in fact. I 
stood up quickly and walked 
to the verandah steps. 

“A thousand thanks, Mes- 
sieurs, for a delightful evening 
and for all your hospitality. 
We will meet to-morrow, 7.30, 
as arranged.” 

They had hardly risen from 
their long chairs when I was 
down the steps and off home 
to my sala. I walked, I believe, 
for fifty yards and then bolted 
like a rabbit. 

Those fellows frightened me. 

Deng was waiting up for 
me. He was anxious and 
excited. 

“Nai, Nai,” he whispered, as 
I went to the inner shelter of 
the sala, ‘‘ such stories about 
these farangs.” 

“Oh, damn the farangs! 
Get the nam cha (tea) at sunrise. 
Yen will go with me to the 
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mine. Is everything settled 
about a boat?” 

“Yes, Nai. I have got a 


rua-pet on her way to Bang- 
kok with rattans ; a very good 
sarang, Nai Doon ; he is related 
to a cousin of my wife.” 

I fell asleep wondering how 
many relations Deng and his 
wife had in Siam. 

At 7.30 next morning after 
tea and a smoke I was outside 
the Company’s bungalow with 
Yen at my heels carrying my 
pick-hammer and a bundle of 
sample bags, a paraffin hurri- 
cane-lamp and a dozen half- 
melted candles. The two 
friends appeared to be only 
just up. 

“ All right, Messieurs!” I 
shouted, “I will wait at the 
shaft-head for you.” 

We walked about 200 yards 
across the mine débris, much 
overgrown with jungle, to where 
the bob of the Cornish bump 
jerked slowly up and down, 
pumping the mine. [I listened 
in vain for the industrious 
roar of the stamps. The battery 
was idle and silent: closed 
down for repairs, I was told 
on inquiry. I looked at the 
winding gear and noticed that 
a large part of the wire rope 
coiled on the drum was dry 
and rusty. I turned to a 
Chinaman oiling the pump- 
rods and said— 

“How deep is she pump 
ing?” 

“* Below sixty.” 

So the mine was not dry to 
the bottom after all; I must 
have misunderstood. Why, one 
of the richest samples at the 
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Laboratory was said to have 
come from the ‘seventy,’ and 
that was not dewatered. 

I looked down the shaft, but 
could not see the ladder road. 

“Where is the ladderway ? ” 
I asked again, 

“ They were taken out yester- 
day by the Nai’s orders down 
to twenty fathoms.” 

“How many men are working 
underground ? ” 

“Ten men went down this 
morning, Korab.”’ 

Ten men! I expected the 
shift to be more like two 
hundred and ten! A funny 
number for a rich mine. 

At this point the two Direc- 
tors came up, followed by two 
Chinese miners. 

“Hullo, Herr Veisserlich ; 
are you going to depart from 
your rule and come down with 
us ?” 

“Oh yes, my dear young 
friend. I could not allow you 
to go alone. Besides, it will be 
most interesting to me.” 

“TI see,” I said, turning to 
Signor Sanitelli, “that you 
have no ladders in here. That 
is not usual.” 

“Oh yes,” he said, “the 
fact is, these ladders were in 
a dangerous condition. Be- 
sides, we do not want natives 
or unauthorised people finding 
their way down, you know. 
It is so easy to have an acci- 
dent. We will go down by the 
skip, anyhow.” 

“Well,” I said, “I should 
like to take the Western section 
first. Let us stop at the ‘ adit ’ 
and then go to the ‘twenty’ 
and climb down from there 
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through the stopes as far ag 
possible.” 

“Certainly, a8 you wish,” 
said he not very cordially. 

The skip was a small one, 
and would hold only four at a 
time. I insisted on Yen coming 
with me, and that the two 
Chinese could follow after. On 
arriving at the adit we walked 
along to the ‘end’ beyond the 
fault, where I observed that 
the level was in settled country 
rock, although Sanitelli claimed 
to have found rich gold at 
this point. Coming back to 
the shaft we went down to the 
‘twenty’ level and along it 
to the stopes in the west, and 
thence in to the end. This ‘end’ 
I knew was up against the 
great West fault. I remembered 
that one of the rich samples 
had come from here. 

“Where did you take your 
sample in this level, signor ?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, from here; it is very 
rich,” said the signor, pointing 
to the roof where the wall of 
the fault came in. 

I got a tin of water, washed 
the place down and picked down 
a good sample, bagged it and 
gave it to Yen. Thence we 
climbed through the stopes 
back towards the shaft. 

Wherever he said he had 
taken one of his samples the 
process was repeated. I no- 
ticed that the ground showed 
no signs of recent working, nor 
were any men about. I made 
no comment. 

“Where, signor, have you 
done your principal exploration 
work ? ” I asked at length. 
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“Well, in the forty fathom 
level, which goes in a long way.” 

“Very good. Let us go 
there.” 

There being, they said, no 
way down through the stope 
under the ‘ thirty,’ we missed 
that level and went down the 
shaft direct to the ‘ forty.’ 
There, a8 we came to the big 
stope we found the usual pre- 
carious plank resting on cross- 
pieces to the hanging wall, and 
on drill steels driven into the 
foot wall. No hand-rails or 
safety-first contraptions here ! 
Above us gloomed the great 
cavity reaching, as I knew, 
thirty fathoms to the adit; 
below yawned the depths to 
the bottom of the mine. For 
crossing such places I envied 
Yen and the Chinamen their 
bare feet, which are far superior 
to boots on a slippery plank, 
covered with grease and water. 

At the far end of the stope 
the changed coloration, the 
flow of water and the cross 
striations of the rock showed 
clearly to the eye the presence 
of the great fault. Beyond it 
the questing level which I had 
seen on the plan penetrated 
far into the ‘country’ rock. As 
we went along walls and roof 
became drier and the air closer. 
That accounted for the ‘ winze,’ 
which the plan showed had 
been put down from the level 
above for ventilation purposes. 
I noted the opening of the 
winze in the back. as we went 
along. All of a sudden we 
came bang against the ‘end.’ 
A quick look assured me that 
no work had been done here 
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for months. The ground under- 
foot, the sides and roof were 
all ingrained with dust, and 
dried mud from when the mine 
was under water. I jammed my 
elbow against the side and the 
dust came off in a cloud. 

I took the pick-hammer and 
knocked off a jagged piece of 
rock. It was the ordinary 
grey shale, the ‘ country ’ rock 
of the whole district. 

“Where, signor,’” said I, 
hardly able to control my 
feelings, “did you take your 
sample here ? ” 

“Oh, hereabouts,” he said, 


pointing at the dead end. “It 
is all very rich.” 
The same formula! I won- 


dered whether the man was 
mad, or whether he really knew 
nothing about mining. Could 
he think that I could believe 
such a yarn ? 

“But I do not see any reef 
matter,”’ I let out. 

“Ach !”’ cried Herr Veisser- 
lich, who had been very quiet 
all the time. “ Reef! But it 
is all reef ; vaary reech ! ” 

I lost my temper and my 
discretion too. 

“Nonsense, my good sir! 
You are completely off the reef ; 
there’s been none in this level 
for a hundred fathoms back.” 

As soon as I had spoken I 
knew I had been a complete 
ass. The two men’s faces were 
a study in furious anger. 
Neither spoke. I thought I 
would temporise. 

“Let us have a blast put in 
here,” Isaid. “If you can then 
show me an ounce of quartz, 
I will withdraw my remark.” 

U 
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It was Sanitelli who spoke. 
His voice was hoarse. 

“ That is a fair offer. I will 
put men on here to-day and 
blast it this evening. ‘To- 
morrow we will examine it 
again. Is that right, Mon- 
sieur ? ”’ 

“Oh, certainly,’ I said, and 
turned back along the level. 

We went on down to the 
‘ fifty ’ after that. 

Hardly anybody spoke. I 
sampled that level right along 
and against the fault, beyond 
which it did not go. 

When it came to the ‘sixty,’ 
Sanitelli explained that during 
their absence in Bangkok the 
pumps had been stopped for 
repairs and the water had 
risen. He assured me that in 
the bottom of the shaft a zone 
of great richness occurred ; he 
regretted so much that we 
could not visit it. 

“Have you seen any fault 
or throw in the ground in the 
bottom ? ” I asked. 

“Oh no; the ground is rich 
right along—merveilleuse ! ” 

We finished sampling the 
western section of the mine, 
and it was three o’clock when 
we were finally hoisted to the 
surface. Yen and I were laden 
with full sample bags all num- 
bered and ticketed. The two 
Directors were most anxious 
to relieve us of them, and told 
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the two Chinese to carry them, 
I told them both quietly in 
Siamese that if either of them 
touched a single bag I would 
put my pick-hammer through 
his skull. They had seen me 
wield that useful weapon, and 
they conveniently lost them- 
selves in the ‘ sixty ’ level. 

On reaching ‘ grass’ we had 
the same trouble over again, 
and it was with difficulty that 
we got ourselves and our bur- 
dens back to the sala. 

Here we had a hasty late 
tiffin, and then, with the help 
of Deng and two little sons of 
the kamnan, we moved our 
samples and kit down to Nai 
Doon’s boat lying at anchor in 
the mouth of the klong. We 
pulled up the bottom boards 
and packed the samples all 
neatly in the bilge, laid the 
boards again, spread our light 
bedding over them, and thence- 
forth- either Yen or Deng had 
to sit on them until the time 
of departure should come. 

I had half a mind to put to 
sea and bolt with what we had 
then and there. But there was 
still the Eastern half of the mine 
to do; and however poor we 
believed it to be, it could hardly 
be left just because I feared 
samples which we had obtained 
might be ‘got at.’ It would 
make poor showing in an official 
report. 


Ivy. 


At 7.30 the next morning 
Yen and I again awaited the 
two financiers at the shaft 





top. They came again late; 
both looked as if they had not 
slept. 
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“T hope, Messieurs, you were 
not tired with the climbing 
underground yesterday,” said 
I amiably. “ Well, we shall 
not be so long to-day; there 
is not much in the Eastern 
section, is there ? ” 

“Oh, very rich, all that 
part,” said Signor Sanitelli, 
somewhat sulkily. 

As before, we started from 
the ‘twenty’ and worked 
down; but owing to the short 
drives and small amount of 
stoping in the Eastern section 
of the mine, we went much 
faster than yesterday. The 
drives were all in reef matter 
up to the Eastern fault, but 
I noticed that my two com- 
panions did not appear to 
understand the nature of the 
fault, or why the lower levels 
became shorter and _ shorter. 
It was evident, too, that the 
reef, in depth, had pinched 
and gone very small on this 
side, and instead of a distinct 
and well-mineralised lode of 
3 to 4 feet in width, it had 
become a mere stringer of a 
hard and ‘hungry’ quartz. 
When we got down to the 
‘sixty,’ beyond which the water 
would not let us proceed, I 
said— 

“Let us 
down: ” 

“But you don’t forget the 
forty fathom level? We have 
to see the blast there,’ inter- 
jected Herr Veisserlich, a bit 
anxiously. 

“Oh, certainly,” I said. 
“Well, then, send my man up 
with the samples; we will go 
up to the ‘forty,’ and the 


have the skip 
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skip can meet us there again 
later.” 

One of the Chinese miners, 
who were with us again to-day, 
rang the skip down, and as it 
came clanging and crashing to 
the bottom, I spoke into Yen’s 
ear— 

“Yen, get the samples on 
board at once and put them 
with the others ; tell Nai Doon 
to load the remainder of his 
rattans and anchor outside the 
sand-bar. Then wait for me; 
understand ? ” 

We rode up to the ‘forty,’ 
the two Chinamen climbing ; 
and then the skip went on to 
the surface. I waited to hear 
it reach to the top; and as I 
heard it come banging to rest 
far above, I knew that my 
samples were safely out of the 
mine. 

“ Eh bien, Messieurs, allons !”’ 

We came to the great stope, 
walked warily across its pre- 
carious planks and on into the 
dusty level, and came at length 
into the far West ‘end.’ 

Here the whole place was 
full of shale fragments blown 
down by the explosion of the 
blast the previous evening ; 
the broken walls and face 
showed the same dry shale 
everywhere. One or _ two 
sockets of the holes still re- 
mained. I turned to Sanitelli 
and said— 

“* Now, signor, where is your 
quartz ? ”’ 

As I did so I noticed Veisser- 
lich was not with us, nor had 
the Chinese come in. I sup- 
posed the wretched Veisserlich 
had realised it was a useless 
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visit and did not want to see 
the discomfiture of his friend. 

“Do you_ retain your 
opinion ?” he asked. 

“Well, I cannot do other- 
wise, can I?” 

Sanitelli peered round, walked 
back a little way, then, putting 
his hand up on the high side 
of the level, said excitedly— 

** Well, look at this.” 

I went back, but the place 
was covered in dust from the 
blast. I started breaking it 
down with my pick-hammer. 

“Wants some water to clean 
it up—but there’s nothing here 
at all, signor. You can tell by 
the feel of it ; it is all the same 
soft shale.” I picked some 
more down, then looked round. 
Sanitelli was not there. 

Thinking he had gone to get 
some water, I went into the 
end again and had a look 
round, and satisfied myself com- 
pletely that we were in dry 
settled country, with not a sign 
of mineralisation. I filled up 
a couple of sample bags from 
the end, stuck up my candle 
in the wall and sat down wait- 
ing. Not a sound of any kind 
broke the intense stillness. 
Even the far-away tap, tap, 
tap of men drilling in other 
levels was absent. Where were 
all the men? What was doing 
in the mine? Why did we 
not meet a soul anywhere ? 

The conclusion was abso- 
lutely irresistible now, that the 
whole thing was a fraud and 
a plant of the worst kind. 
How were we going to deal 
with it ? 

At length, thinking that Sani- 
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telli had been a long time and 
getting impatient for my tiffin, 
I got up, took my light and 
walked slowly along the level, 
I reached the great stope. No 
Sanitelli. I started along the 
greasy plankway. My foot- 
steps and the creaking of the 
plank echoed along the walls 
of the chasm. Suddenly | 
stopped ; the end of the second 
plank was an inch or two 
above the first to which it 
joined. As I put my foot on 
it, it came down and rested 
on the cross-piece. 

I took a step back, and, as 
the end of the plank rose of 
itself, I put the toe of my boot 
under it. It rose quite freely 
as if on a pivot. I caught it 
with my free hand and tossed it 
up almost involuntarily to see 
how far it would go. As I did 
so, the end slid away from me as 
it rose in the air and departed 
into the darkness. The next 
instant it was crashing down 
the face of the stope into the 
depth far below. It appeared 
to knock out and take the next 
plank with it, and that fol- 
lowed with a rending sound. 
A clever trick, but not quite 
clever enough, thought I. 

I let out a shout and jumped 
backwards into the mouth of 
the level off the stope, and 
picking up a huge loose stone 
threw it over the edge after 
the plank. It, too, went clang- 
ing and crashing down the 
precipitous rock until it splashed 
with showers of rock, stones 
and débris into the water over 
a hundred feet below. The 
ripples boomed against the walls 
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of the chasm, and then all was 
silence. 

I blew out my light and 
waited. My ear had caught 
a sound. A light appeared at 
the level entrance across on 
the far side of the stope; it 
grew brighter, and in a moment 
Veisserlich appeared, peering 
intothe depths, holding his light 
aloft in his left hand, and a long- 
parrelled revolver in his right. 

Behind him came Sanitelli. 
He had his candle fixed in his 
hat, in his left hand a revolver, 
and in his right a burning 
bundle of tow, which he threw 
into the air. It fell in a slow 
spiral flaring brightly, and 
lighting the whole of the sides 
of the tremendous chasm 
wrought by the old miners. 
The two men leaned over gaz- 
ing intently with their revolvers 
forward. For a moment the 
glare was reflected in the water 
still moving restlessly below, 
and then as it touched those 
dark and chilling arms it went 
out, leaving blackness more 
profound. 

The two men still gazed into 
the depth. 

“ Only the planks,’’ said Sani- 
telli in a hoarse voice. 

“Bien ; ¢’est fini, ca!’ said 
Veisserlich in a tone of finality, 
and then broke out that high 
cackling laugh which I had 
heard in the night on the 
Bangkok main road but a few 
days ago; and as it went 
echoing away along the distant 
level, it was accompanied by 
gust after gust of deep hoarse 
laughter, even more horrible 
and grotesque. 
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Then fell once more the in- 
tensity of silence which reigns 
in the deeps of our mother 
earth. 

I walked back to the foot 
of the winze and sat down and 
relit my candle. I felt a 
certain anxiety, but no de- 
pression. I had every confi- 
dence that, with my previous 
study of the plans and all I 
had seen since coming under- 
ground, given time and patience, 
I could find my way to the 
adit. The worst of it was I 
was very hungry. 

In another direction I felt 
distinct relief. I now knew 
the two so-called financiers as 
a pair of arrant rogues; and 
it was fair and square war to 
the knife. 

The first thing was to get up 
into the next level through 
the winze, of which the two 
Directors evidently knew noth- 
ing when we passed it. Thence 
I knew, if I could cross the 
stope, I could get to the shaft 
and use the ladders as far as 
the ‘twenty.’ Sanitelli had 
removed the ladders above that 
point, but I imagined that even 
if I could not get up the pump- 
rods to the adit, I could at 
least find a way through the 
old stope which existed between 
it and the lower level on the 
east. 

But the difficulty was to get 
into the winze which holed into 
the roof seven or eight feet 
over my head. It looked easy, 
yet was ridiculously difficult, 
as it was impossible to climb 
the arching sides of the level. 

I found a short and some- 
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what rotten plank beside the 
entrance to the stope, hacked 
a few notches along its edge 
with my old Norwegian sheath- 
knife, and then, putting it up 
into the winze, swarmed up it. 
But here I was confronted 
with the fact that there was 
no ladder; its only use, far 
away from the reef, had been 
to ventilate the pioneer drive 
from the level above and give 
a slight circulation of air to 
the men driving below. For- 
tunately it had been sunk very 
erratically, and there had evi- 
dently been difficulty in finding 
the exact position of the level 
in coming down from above. 
In the absence of reef to guide 
the miner in charge, he had 
evidently made a bad shot 
downwards from the ‘thirty’ 
and then turned by sound 
signals towards where the 
‘forty’ people were rising to- 
wards him. The result, any- 
way, was a stiff incline of about 
fifty degrees in three direc- 
tions, and as the winze had 
never been cleaned down, there 
were lots of jagged bits of 
shale sticking out. Moreover, 
the long time under water had 
made the surface of the rock 
very soft in places, and I and 
my pick-hammer were able to 
make slow progress upwards, 
cutting quite good footholds in 
places and dragging up the 
plank to swarm up, with the 
sample bags tied to my belt, 
past the worst corners. How- 
ever, I do not mind confessing 
it was the unpleasantest and 
dirtiest ten fathoms I ever 
negotiated, and when I reached 
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the top I sat down against the 
wall of the ‘ thirty ’ thoroughly 
exhausted and very thankful, 

The thought of the two 
rogues back in their luxurious 
bungalow hours ago, probably 
enjoying a fine champagne tiffin 
and concocting a report of the 
‘accident ’ to send to Bang. 
kok, with no doubt a lot more 
salted samples, infuriated me 
and spurred me on. 

As I lighted a fresh candle, 
my chief anxiety now was 
lest the ‘ thirty ’ had not been 
planked across at the great 
stope since the mine was un- 
watered. So far as I knew, the 
reef was much too steep for 
climbing anywhere. I came, 
therefore, to the great chasm 
of the stope with some trepida- 
tion, and, to my horror, I 
found no plankway whatever 
across it. All my struggle in 
the winze had been for nought, 
and here I was more a prisoner 
at the ‘ thirty ’ than I had felt 
at the forty fathom level of 
horrible memory. 

I was determined not to 
return to that if I could help 
it. I first turned my attention 
to the foot-wall; and there I 
found a narrow ledge running 
where the floor of the old level 
had no doubt been before the 
ground was stoped out. But 
this soon disappeared, and I 
had to turn with my face to 
the rock and feel my way 
back again. I looked up at the 
face of the stope, with some- 
thing very like despair gripping 
my heart. Here, some ten 
feet up, I saw a pillar had been 
left, and beyond that again I 
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could see a strut of timber— 
I remembered that in the levels 
above the ‘forty’ the plan 
had showed that the stopes 
had not been extended right 
up to the fault, either on 
account, I supposed, of the 
rich chute not having extended 
so far, or because the ground 
had been found to be treacher- 
ous. Whichever was the reason 
I might find pillars, or pit 
props, or an irregular face, on 
that side, which might give a 
foothold. I set about with 
fresh hope to cut some steps in 
the slimy foot-wall, and reached 
a ledge just under and on the 
inner side of the pillar. Above 
that again was another ledge, 
no doubt used by the men 
who had cut the pillar, which 
was wide enough and not too 
high to give me uncertain 
footing. Reaching the back of 
the pillar I found the stope 
was narrowed down to about 
three feet ; the reef had been 
pinched, no doubt, but rich. 
Here were a lot of holes in the 
foot-wall, trials, I imagined, to 
explore under the foot-wall, 
and from one to another there 
was always a way up or down 
along the craggy but slippery 
foot-wall. Then came a lot 
of timbering, and a soft bit of 
roof with a lot of water drip- 
ping in small cascades. My 
candle was washed out and 
had to be relit many times. 
Finally came a sloping stope 
running back towards the shaft, 
down which I slithered with 
the greatest ease. In front of 
me I heard the blessed clanking 
of the pump-rods, the gurgling 
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and plunge of water in the 
great pipes, the joyful sounds 
of the Main Shaft. 

At last I stood and gripped 
the ladders. I held them tight 
lest they should fly away. I 
was so beaten, so overcome 
with the struggle and anxiety, 
that, still holding to the ladder, 
I sat in the ladder-hole with 
my back to the wall and closed 
my eyes. I felt as cold as the 
black waters I had escaped. 

It was delightful, when I 
had lit my last remaining 
candle, to be able to climb 
the next ten fathoms on a 
good easy ladder-road. There 
being no more ladders from 
the ‘twenty,’ I looked round 
to see if there was any way of 
climbing the shaft. There was 
very little timbering here, and 
wild ideas of climbing the 
pump-rods or the water-pipes 
soon had to be abandoned. I 
saw that I must take to the 
Eastern stopes to reach the 
adit. They might prove diffi- 
cult, but at least there was no 
vast chasm waiting for one 
below, with the black water 
licking its sleek and shiny 
sides. Besides, I knew the 
reef up here had been narrow 
and considerably flatter than 
in the rest of the mine. So 
when I climbed into the old 
ore-box and found a shoot of 
old ore in it, then a bit of 
ladder, and then timber props 
on and off all the way up a 
sloping face, it seemed as easy 
as climbing for gulls’ eggs on 

Tolpedenpenwith, and I felt 
like shouting with pleasure. 
It took a long time, however, 
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and some careful work, for 
by the time I stepped out of 
the box-hole at the top into 
the adit, my last candle was 
nearly done, and so was I. 

Here I had a good drink of 
the adit water, and sat down 
to think and rest. I knew I 
was safe now; ordinary facul- 
ties and modes of thought had 
to be recovered. I had to 
get away with it: to put the 
miles between me and the two 
devils up at the mine. How 
should I get past them to the 
boat? Were the boys still 
waiting patiently? Had they 
heard anything from the mine 
people about the event in the 
mine ? Had they fled in con- 
sternation ? 

I got upand staggered wearily 
down the adit. I looked in 
vain for the daylight in front 
ofme. Mycandle was guttering 
and burning the clay around it 
and my fingers. Was the adit 
going on for ever ? 

Then a puff of warm air 
blew on my face. I saw stars 
shining, and I knew that I 
had reached surface and that 
it was night. I had been over 
six hours getting up from the 
‘forty,’ but it might have been 
eternity. 


Vv. 


Two days later we missed 
the tide into the Menam River, 
owing to light winds on our 
passage up the Gulf, and it was 
not until past midnight that, 
having tied up at the Custom 
House quay after a couple of 
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I turned right along the line 
of the cliff, going quietly and 
stopping to listen. The sound 
of a gentle surf came from 
below, and above me trilled 
the tree-beetles; the fireflies 
flashed along the edge of the 
looming trees. Over rocks, 
stones, and at last sand, I 
made my way until the curve 
of the bay was before me, 
with the stream coming in 
under the forest outline and 
the bar of sand stretching 
southward. I gazed along it 
anxiously, and there, oh, goodly 
sight! I could see the long 
yard of a rua-pet pointing 
skywards fifty yards beyond 
the surf. 

The watchful and anxious 
Deng saw me as soon as I 
stumbled on to the sand, and 
a small canoe with about four 
inches of freeboard came to 
meet me in theriver. Silently 
and without a word we paddled 
for the entrance; and before 
we were alongside Nai Doon 
had shaken the folds out of his 
great grass-mat mainsail, the 
long wooden anchor was at the 
bow, and the boat’s high stem 
was turning in the off-shore 
breeze for the open waters of 
the Gulf. 


hours’ hard ‘chowing,’ I was 
able to arouse my Chief by 
throwing pebbles against the 
shutters of his room. 

It was worth all the trouble 
we had had to hear the flow 
of language with which he 
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came out to ascertain the cause 
of his disturbance at such an 
hour, and then to see his face 
under the verandah lamp when 
Deng and Yen came in and 
deposited every sample on my 
numbered list on the rug at 
his feet. 

He listened intently to my 
hurried recital of events at 
the mine, the conditions under- 
ground and the total absence 
of bona fide development work. 
The Chief was thoughtful. 

“T am thankful you got out 
of that trap,” he said. “I 
anticipated what you tell me 
about the mine, but had no 
idea they were such a villain- 
ous pair. I would never have 
sent you alone had I known. 
They are due back by the next 
steamer up the coast for their 
interview with the Minister. 
I understand they are giving 
a big party, too, at that large 
new bungalow in the Prapa- 
toom Road, which they have 
bought and furnished ; all Bang- 
kok has been asked. I must 
get the assays of your samples 
completed in time for the 
Government to know results 
before their visit. I shall 
arrange to have their Consul- 
General present; it will be 
as well. With this extra- 
territorial régime he will have 
to take them over, of course ; 
clear case of criminal fraud— 
at the least. In the meantime 
not a soul must know that you 
have escaped, or that the mine 
has been sampled and the 
assays completed. If the two 
Directors get wind of it, they'll 
be off into the jungle and we 
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shall never catch them. Why, 
do you know that the shares 
are being quoted at £40 in 
Singapore at this moment? 
The whole place is gambling 
mad. Anything these people 
offer will be taken up a thou- 
sand times over. They’ve won 
everybody’s confidence, and if 
we don’t catch them out quick 
there will be ruin on a gigantic 
scale all round.” He laughed. 
“My dear chap, I’m sorry, but 
you must again disappear, van- 
ish, get out before daylight.” 

“Oh, dash it all, sir, I sup- 
pose I must ; but where to?” 

“Don’t ask me; just go. 
Anyone of your old islands 
near-by, where I can send a 
Rawng Law launch when you 
are wanted.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said I, 
hungry, ‘‘ can I get some stores 
from you? I can get away in 
the yawl to-night and be at 
Kohsichang to-morrow. I shall 
lie under the mainland by the 
old monks’ island at Si Ra 
Cha; no one will ever see us 
there, and any navy launch 
sarang will know it. But I 
must have grub.” 

Thus it came about that, 
three hours after our arrival, 
after packing all the samples 
carefully under the Chief’s bed 
for the night, we started out 
once again in the good little 
yawl Promise, pushing off into 
the fast ebb tide, which whirled 
us down through the lorcha and 
steamer anchorages below. She 
was loaded deep with all the 
stores we could find in the 
house at that time of night. 

Of course, those very reluc- 
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tant heroes, Deng and Yen, 
had to postpone their return 
to the bosom of their families, 
and had to disappear with 
the same completeness and 
rapidity as their master. They 
stood pushing sleepily at the 
long chows until morning broke, 
when the cool land wind gave 
us an offing. Passing the 
pleasant isles of Kohsichang, 
we reached in during the after- 
noon for the little islet of Si 
Ra Cha with its white pagoda 
summit, where lived the soli- 
tary monk, Phra Mong Bin, 
intoning his scriptures to the 
ever constant accompaniment 
of the surf below and the sea- 
bird cries above, and ringing at 
intervals the deep-toned bell 
that called across the waters 
to calm the storms for the 
passing mariner. 

While during the next few 
days I was quietly bathing, 
sailing, and fishing up and 
down the palm-fringed coast- 
line, or enjoying conversations 
with the holy and unworldly 
recluse, my Chief, in the seclu- 
sion of his Laboratory, had a 
busy time working through the 
whole set of samples we had 
brought to him from Bang 
Baw Reé. 

The Singapore steamer ar- 
rived in due course with the 
mails, but one day late, having 
called in at Bang Baw Ré by 
special request to bring up the 
two Directors. 

These worthies immediately 
on their arrival most consider- 
ately communicated to the 
Department in writing the full 
story of the deplorable accident 
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at the Bang Baw Ré mine, in 
which they mentioned with due 
modesty the courageous efforts 
they had made to recover the 
body of the unhappy young 
man after his terrible fall, 
which it was made clear had 
most unfortunately occurred as 
a result of his own carelessness, 

They forwarded with this 
report a complete series of 
samples which they said had 
been taken by the officer of 
the Department before his most 
unfortunate and ever to be 
deplored accident; and the 
Directors conveyed their keen 
satisfaction that he had ex- 
pressed, in the presence of 
both of them, his high approval 
of the development taking place 
at the mine, and endorsed the 
remarkable richness of the ore 
throughout the property, which 
he had examined with the 
utmost care. 

A steamboat from the Rawng 
Law turned up at Si Ra Cha 
one afternoon with orders to 
tow us up to Bangkok that 
night. From the letter brought 
me by the sarang, it appeared 
that, according to arrangement, 
the Minister had made an 
appointment with the Directors 
for next day, at which my 
presence would be required. 
I must not be late on any 
account, a8 much depended on 
my prompt appearance. 

We towed up through the 
quiet night, rushing through 
acres of phosphorescence stirred 
by the fast-moving propeller 
ahead, each taking turns at 
the helm while the others slept. 
About 3 A.M. our warp was 
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let go, and we shot across the 
tide into our berth. Even yet 
the two boys and I had to 
remain hidden; during and 
after breakfast I had to keep 
them working in the house 
pehind closed doors and shut- 
ters, so that no information 
of our presence could leak out. 
Deng and Yen, knowing they 
would be released to go home 
by the evening, regarded it all 
with that half-amused philoso- 
phic calm with which they 
accepted most of the events of 
life. 

It was not until three o’clock, 
by which time the two gentle- 
men were sitting waiting in 
the Minister’s anteroom, that 
we came out and were driven 
rapidly to the offices of the 
Department. 

I went into my office as 
usual and waited, and the two 
boys squatted in the shade of 
the Laboratory. The Chief 
had gone in already, and the 
interview must have been in 
full swing for some twenty 
minutes when Nai Suk, one of 
our junior officers, came, with 
a grin on his funny face, to 
summon me. 

“It is as good as any 
lakon (play) in there,” said he 
appreciatively, under his breath. 

A well-known European 
officer of police stood armed 
outside the Minister’s room, 
with a party of the Siamese 
police force. The closed doors 
were opened to admit us, and 
were closed again behind me and 
Nai Suk as we entered. As I 
walked in I saw the Minister 
in his chair, with the tall 
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Consul-General on his right. 
My Chief was standing next to 
him reading from a paper. On 
the Minister’s left, as at the 
former interview, sat the two 
men whom I had last seen 
holding forward their revolvers 
in the forty fathom level of 
Bang Baw Ré. They were 
listening to my Chief, leaning 
forward and emitting expres- 
sions of dissent and protest. 
At the sound of my entry the 
Chief looked up and stopped. 
The two men turned and stared 
foolishly ; Sanitelli, who was 
nearest to me, jumped up 
with a loud gasp and clapped 
a hand to his forehead. Veis- 
serlich, after one look, cried, 
“Gott in Himmel!” and fell 
back in his chair. Both went 
deadly pale. 

The Minister rose and held 
out his hand to me across the 
table. The Consul - General 
stared frowning at the notes 
before him. The Chief, in his 
deliberate and unmoved voice, 
said, “‘ Are these the samples 
you brought from Bang Baw 
Ré?” 

I looked at the numbers of 
the bags and said— 

“Those are the bags which 
I handed over to you; yes, 
sir.” 

Yen was brought in to cor- 
roborate the correctness of the 
sample bags. The Chief then 
said— 

“T have given to His Ex- 
cellency the results of the 
assays. They are entirely nega- 
tive, except one which shows 
a ‘trace.’ Will you explain 
to the Minister and to the 
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Consul-General how you took 
them and on what principle 
you selected them? Here is 
the underground plan.” 

I ran rapidly over the course 
we took underground, pointing 
out the nature of the workings 
and the places sampled. 

“Will you now tell us what 
took place in the forty fathom 
level ? ” 

I did so in Siamese as shortly 
as I could—the Chief trans- 
lating in German to the Consul- 
General here and there where 
he did not understand. 

** Will you kindly repeat that 
to those two—er—gentlemen 
in French, so that they may 
follow you ?”’ said the Consul- 
General in acid tones. 

I did so, looking straight at 
the two financiers, pausing as 
I went through each point in 
the story, expecting to hear hot 
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denials or 
tions. 

No answer came. They 
seemed to have no blood left 
in their faces. They had sunk 
into pitiable sacks of creatures, 
sprawled there in their chairs, 
Helpless, they saw their lofty 
castles falling into ruins, their 
world crashing in a million 
pieces. They could not move 
to prevent the catastrophe 
which was thus suddenly en- 
veloping them. 

The whole scene was pain- 
ful. I stopped. An oppressive 
silence reigned in the room, as 
deep almost as that which I 
had felt alone in the forty 
fathom level of the mine, but 
infinitely more strained. 

The Minister leaned forward 
and pressed his bell. The tall 
police officer, in his white 
uniform, walked smartly in. 


angry expostula- 
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A PYTHAGOREAN. 


BY W. R. 


In the year 1652 Tom Tryon, 
a Cotswold lad. of seventeen, 
came up to London and ap- 
prenticed himself to a castor- 
maker in Bridewell Dock near 
Fleet Street. Castor fiber is the 
scientific name of the beaver, 
and a castor-maker, therefore, 
was a manufacturer of beaver 
hats. Young Thomas was 
already master of three other 
trades, and had saved the sum 
of sixty shillings out of the 
scantiest of earnings. With 
this fortune in his pocket he 
resolved to travel outside his 
native Gloucestershire and to 
make a new start in life. 

His father was a “ tyler and 
plaisterer ’’ in the picturesque 
village of Bibury, and the size 
of his family compelled him to 
set each member of it to work 
at the earliest possible age. 
Tom’s schooling, therefore, be- 
gun at five, ended within a 
year, leaving him with hardly 
a knowledge of his letters. All 
around him the women and 
children were occupied in pre- 
paring wool for the cloth- 
making which was the staple 
industry of the Cotswold coun- 
try, and the boy in his turn 
was set busy spinning and 
carding with the rest. At eight 
years of age he was a skilled 
worker, spinning his four 
pounds of wool®a day, and 
adding thereby to the family 
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income the princely sum of 
two shillings a week. 

Late in life Tryon recorded 
how the little spinning boy of 
six or seven years old had his 
memorable dreams and visions ; 
one of these the man regarded 
as especially prophetic, for it 
was a Clear revelation of the 
two realms that were to be 
familiar to him in later life— 
the Kingdom of Light and the 
Kingdom of Darkness. 

At ten years old he “ began 
to be weary of the wheel ” and 
longed for a shepherd’s life. 
“On Sundays I would volun- 
tarily keep sheep for a penny 
or twopence a day, whilst the 
Shepherd went to church, or 
to some Feast or Cudgel-play- 
ing or other Merry Meeting, as 
they called it.” His father, 
however, made him learn the 
family trade of tiling and 
plastering at about twelve years 
old. But the hankering for life 
with the sheep on the hillside 
grew stronger and stronger in 
this natural contemplative, and 
at thirteen he persuaded his 
father to buy a small flock of 
sheep. Within a year, he says, 
“I was accounted one of the 
best shepherds in the country, 
my Flock being in the best 
condition and proof of any in 
the field.” 

It was at about this time 
that he began to show his 
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determination to become a 
student also, in spite of the 
handicap of a lack of early 
education. The first step was 
to learn to read and write, 
no simple enterprise in his poor 
and illiterate society. “ At 
last,” he tells us, “ I bethought 
myself of a lame young man 
who taught some poor people’s 
children to read and write ; and 
having by this time got two 
sheep of my own, I applied 
myself to him and agreed with 
him to give him one of my 
sheep to teach me to make 
the letters and join them to- 
gether.” Half his worldly capi- 
tal was well exchanged for this 
introduction to the world of 
letters, of which he was to make 
full use. The next need was to 
travel and to widen experience. 
Much importunity wrung his 
father’s consent to the sale of 
the little flock, and the shep- 
herd boy set off straight for 
London with his three pounds 
of savings. The master he 
chose was “an honest man, 
one of those called Anabap- 
tists,’ and in two years’ time 
the apprentice was baptised 
after that manner and ad- 
mitted into the local congrega- 
tion. But after three years’ 
membership he left the church, 
for he had become “ mightily 
addicted to Reading and 
Study,” and had branched out 
into new lines of thought. He 
is careful to tell us that this 
study was not allowed to inter- 
fere with his daily work, and 
one gets a picture of tireless 
industry. “ After having 
wrought hard all day from 
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five or six in the morning 
till ten or eleven at night, it 
was frequent with me to git 
up two or three hours read- 
ing.” The money earned by 
overtime work was used to 
buy books and to pay tutors, 
The subjects chosen for study 
were chiefly astrology (“a 
science too rashly decried by 
some ’’), medicine and some of 
the natural sciences and arts. 
Then came the crisis of the 
young man’s inner life, of 
which he may be allowed to 
tell in his own words: “ And 
thus spending my time at 
hard Labour in the Day and 
great part of the night in 
Study, I arrived to near twenty- 
three years of age ; about which 
time the blessed Day-star of 
the Lord began to arise and 
Shine in my Heart and Soul, 
and the voice of Wisdom con- 
tinually and most powerfully 
called upon me for separation 
and self-denial; and through 
his great Mercy I was enabled 
to obey, retrenching many Van- 
ities and flying all Intemper- 
ance ; for then I betook myself 
to Water only for Drink and 
forbore eating any kind of 
Flesh or Fish, confining myself 
to Bread and some Fruit, and 
that but once a day for some 
time. But afterwards I had 
more liberty given me by my 
Guide, Wisdom, to eat Butter 
and Cheese, my cloathing being 
mean and thin, for in all things 
self-denial was now become 
my real Business.”” John Wes- 
ley and many others have re- 
corded a similar self-discipline 
in food and habit of life as an 
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accompaniment to the new 


pirth into spiritual life. But 
few have made the practice of 
simplicity in living so funda- 
mental as Thomas Tryon. He 
records a relapse after a year 
or two, which brought on a 
podily illness. But the ‘“ voice 
of Wisdom, my good genius, 
still calling upon me, I no 
sooner obeyed but I was re- 
stored to my perfect health,” 
and he finally settled down to 
live for the rest of his days 
on herbs, fruits, grains, eggs, 
putter and cheese for food and 
pure water for drink. And this 
was no end in itself; he 
answers the objections, “‘ Why 
all this Singularity ? and that 
it is ridiculous to run Retro- 
grade from all our Neighbours ; 
and what advantage found you 
in it?” by saying that this 
abstemious clean way of living 
in Innocency not only raised 
the power of his outward senses, 
but. also “‘ opened the window 
of the inward senses of the 
Soul and prepared the way for 
the voice of Wisdom. There is, 
as it were, a new Earth and a 
new Heaven, new Senses and a 
new understanding.” 

Thomas Tryon was evidently 
of the company of the mystics, 
and at this time or a little 
later he must have met with 
the teachings of one of the 
greatest of that company, Jacob 
Boehme, the inspired shoe- 
maker of Gorlitz, whose writ- 
ings were just then beginning 
to exercise in England an influ- 
ence which was to go far and 
deep. Tryon bases all his 
work on leading ideas which 
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came to him from such a 
fountain: the fall of man 
from original unity with God 
into a world of division, in 
which the dark wrathful prin- 
ciple of Fire produced all pas- 
sion, pain and self-will, and the 
divine principle of Light and 
Love sought to woo man back 
to his primal innocence; the 
theory of the microcosmic 
nature of man, reflecting in 
himself all elements and fea- 
tures of the universe ; and the 
doctrine of signatures, linking 
every material thing with some 
Spiritual counterpart. But 
Tryon was not led away to 
follow his master into long 
and abstruse philosophising ; 
he was always direct and prac- 
tical, aiming straight at con- 
duct in all departments of 
life. He did not attempt to 
become a teacher himself until 
he was close on fifty years of 
age, when his inward monitor 
urged him “to write and pub- 
lish something to the world, 
recommending Temperance, 
Cleanness and Innocency of 
living.” To this task he de- 
voted himself with a Quaker- 
like simplicity and directness, 
producing a succession of popu- 
lar publications. They have 
long been neglected, but are 
worth an examination, not only 
for the light they throw on 
many features of the social 
life of the day, but also for the 
charm of common-sense and 
sincerity which can still bring 
a good deal of their teaching 
home to our own bosoms. 

Of Tryon’s later days few 
details are known. He married, 
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early in life, a “sober young 
woman, but of a contrary senti- 
ment to mine as to Diet and 
my method of living,” and ‘he 
was the father of two sons 
and three daughters. He tra- 
velled to Holland and twice to 
Barbadoes, where he lived in 
all for five years, developing 
there a considerable business 
in beavers. During his second 
stay in the island he had a 
further illumination, ‘“ being 
mightily stirred up to a more 
than ordinary abstinence, dur- 
ing which time the Lord mani- 
fested himself to me most 
wonderfully and taught me 
many great mysteries.” The 
only other fact which he gives 
us about his personal life is 
that “after about five-and- 
thirty years I attempted to 
learn Musick, and having a 
natural propensity thereto, 
made a pretty good progress 
in the Base-viol; though dur- 
ing the time of my learning, I 
was a8 assiduous and stuck as 
close to my working trade, as 
ever before.” 

The poor lad from the west 
country had now become a 
solid and respected London 
merchant, though a student 
still and still a visionary. One 
description of his appearance 
has been preserved and runs 
as follows: “He was of 
middle stature, a little stoop- 
ing or incurvated, slender, but 
well compacted, active and 
nimble ; his eyes small, a little 
sinking into his head, his aspect 
easily discoverable as something 
extraordinary ; his air cheer- 
ful, lively and brisk, but grave 
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with something of austerity, 
though he was of the easiest 
access. He was never idle, 
musick or the like taking up all 
intervals of business; he wag 
charitable and liberal; where 
canst thou find a better pat- 
tern?” He died in 1703, aged 
sixty-eight. 

Thomas Tryon’s longest work 
was a volume of over five 
hundred pages, entitled ‘ The 
Way to Health, Long Life and 
Happiness ; or a Discourse on 


Temperance: the like never 
before published: communi- 
cated to the World for 


a general good, by Thomas 
Tryon, Student in Physick.” 
This was issued in 1697 at four- 
and-sixpence, was enlarged in 
two subsequent editions and 
followed by two supplementary 
volumes. In the preface the 
author explains that Truth 
needs no support of great 
names, and that, therefore, he 
will not follow the usual prac- 
tice of dedicating the book, 
being “one that am no ways 
fond of running the broad way 
of the Multitude.’”’ He also 
claims originality: ‘I have 
not consulted authors in com- 
posing this tract, to pay you, 
like a Banker, with other 
people’s coin, or entertain you 
to a Rapsody of stolen Notions, 
as disagreeing and trivial as 
the Pyebald Shreds of a 
Taylor’s cushion.” 

The book begins with a 
general theory of the nature 
of mankind and a descrip- 
tion of the four types or 
complexions —the Cholerick, 
Phlegmatick, Sanguine and 
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Melancholy. It then plunges 
directly into the main theme 
of Tryon’s teaching—‘ the ex- 
cellency of Temperance and of 
Man’s knowledge of himself,”’ 
the preparation of the body to 
pe the temple of the Lord. 
Common-sense observations 
illustrate theory on almost 
every page. Colds, he tells 
us, for example, are not mainly 
due to leaving off a coat, or 
accidental sweating or some 
other carelessness ; these would 
be harmless if the body had 
not been already weakened by 
a disordered life and an excess 
of food. Tryon accepts the 
facts of a situation, particularly 
with regard to his beloved 
vegetarianism, for after recom- 
mending this with all his force, 
he gives a couple of chapters 
to a description of the pre- 
paration of meat dishes. 
“Though I have shewn,” he 
explains, ‘‘ the inconveniences 
of the feeding upon Flesh (so 
commonly and in such excess 
as is nowadays practised) and 
rather recommend the Lovers 
of Wisdom and Health to the 
more innocent use of Grains, 
Fruits and Herbs, yet since 
there is no stemming the tide of 
Popular Opinion and Oustom, 
and people will still gorge them- 
selves on the flesh of their 
Fellow- Animals, I have thought 
fii here to give a particular 
account of each sort of Flesh, 
that at least you may chuse 
that which is most proper for 
your constitution and least 
prejudicial to your Health.” 
Tryon was thus no prohibi- 
tionist in temper; he would 
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allow ale (brewed by his own 
special method) but deprecated 
spirits; he condemned, not 
tobacco itself, but intemperance 
in the use of it. He describes 
how, sixty years earlier, only 
Gentlemen smoked, and “‘ that 
so moderately that one Pipe 
would serve four or five, for 
they handed it from one to 
another ; but now every Plow- 
man has his Pipe to himself.” 
The book then proceeds to 
give general advice on the 
conduct of « healthy life, 
recommending fresh fair, light 
clothing, simple food and exer- 
cise, in a way that would 
delight the modern advocates 
of the nature cure schools. The 
writer draws a picture of the 
opposite style of stuffy overfed 
living, a8 he saw it in the 
insanitary London of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘If you wish 
to become weak, impotent, 
tender and unhealthy,”’ he says, 
“then you mix your Food with 
all the Varieties that the East 
and West Indies produce, you 
make your Drink as Strong and 
Cordial as you like, you make 
all your preparations A-la-mode 
de France, you may Boyl and 
Roast all your Food to pieces, 
till there can be no more 
nourishment ; then you may 
wrap yourselves up in Furs, 
and wear a brace of Night- Caps, 
and bury yourselves every night 
over Head and Ears in a Down 
bed, barricado’d with a double 
range of Curtains, keep your 
House close, and be sure you 
skreen yourselves up by a 
lusty Oole Fire, and fortifie 
your Windows with those 
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Shutters, that you may see no 
light, nor feel any Air, and 
when it is nine or ten a clock 
in the Morning, look that you 
have a good rousing Fire in 
your Chambers, and Breakfast 
ready, and two or three hours 
after let a plentiful Dinner of 
varieties be made ready, with 
strong and inflaming Liquors : 
This is the Trade that many 
thousands of this Nation use, 
as if they studied to bring 
Diseases upon themselves, and 
to dig their Graves with their 
own Teeth.” 

Not only were the City 
houses each a breeding-place 
for disease, but the City as a 
whole was the home of pesti- 
lence. Tryon had seen the 
Great Plague sweep through 
it. He traces the unhealthiness 
of the town to the closeness 
of the houses, the use of sea 
coal, the sewage and filth that 
lay about in all corners and 
the evil passions of herded 
humanity. He longs for the 
freshness and silence of his 
native Cotswolds. On their 
slopes there is “no clattering 
of Coaches, Drums, Fools, Fid- 
lers etc., that makes such a 
continual Din that a man can 
hardly call his Ears his own ; 
but, on the contrary, all is 
sedate and serene, still as the 
voice of Good Spirits, and quiet 
as the birth of Flowers.” 

Two chapters follow on the 
preparation of simple dishes 
and one on women and sexual 
hygiene. We then return to 
the subject of flesh-eating, which 
is held to be partly responsible 
for the awaking of the wrathful 
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Nature in mankind, and also 
for “the Voices of the Dumb 
and the Complaints of the 
Creatures,” crying out against 
the cruelties inflicted by butcher 
and by breeder. 

Twenty pages of the book 
are devoted to a description of 
what one might call a Utopia 
of Innocence, a sketch of the 
world as it would be if men 
followed the guidance of the 
inner voice of wisdom. In that 
world there would be no lawyers 
and very few physicians; no 
money-grubbing and no ex- 
travagance; no rich ladies 
nursing lap-dogs; no persecu- 
tion for opinions ; no war; no 
birth-control; no torture of 
criminals. Those who made 
money would not spend it on 
superfluous feasts and gar- 
ments, but in the planting of 
trees and the making of good 
roads. A programme for a 
whole list of modern move- 
ments might be dug out of the 
Utopianism of Thomas Tryon. 

The same type of teaching 
is to be found in another of 
Tryon’s books, which, under 
the title of ‘ Wisdom’s Dic- 
tates,’ consisted of five hundred 
and fifty-two separate aphor- 
isms on the conduct of life, 
followed by a few essays and 
a “‘ Bill of Fare, of seventy-five 
Noble Dishes of excellent Food, 
far exceeding those made of 
Fish and Flesh.’”’ The matter 
and style of the aphorisms may 
be illustrated by one or two 
samples : 

Whenever you Eat or Drink, 
Do %t% (saith Wisdom) in Re- 
membrance of me. 








— 
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Say not in your heart that 
my Grandfather, Father and 
Mother did so and so, and I 
believe they were as wise as 
you, and therefore I will do so 
too, for such sayings are Tokens 
of stubborn and incurable folly. 

Delight not yourself with 
the writing and reading of con- 
tentious books, for God, and 
the Divine Principle of Love, 
is not in the Thunder and the 
Whirlwind, but in the soft and 
still Voice. 

The Proud Man hath no 
God; the Envious Man hath 
no Neighbour ; the Angry Man 
hath not himself. What then 
boots it me to be a Man, if I 
be either Wrathful, Proud or 
Envious ? 

Withdraw thyself from the 
many and entertain profound 
silence and the Lord will arise 
in the Center of thy soul and 
shew thee the Truth, which is 
not seen, but felt, on the 
opening of the Intellectual 
world. 

One of the essays in this book 
is a protest against unnecessary 
arts and inventions, among 
which the weapons of war take 
first place. These, together 
with the “‘ nice inventions and 


superfluous arts of the city,” 


which are not to be found 
among “ plain, downright Plow- 
men and Sheepherds,”’ all spring 
from the “ deep, dark, poyson- 
ous Abyss of Fierceness and 
Wrath.” Even the utility of 
ships is queried, if they put 
honest men’s lives in danger 
merely in order “to fetch 
wanton men Pearls to hang at 
the ears of their more wanton 
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Mistresses, to bring Pepper to 
strew over our Oucumbers, 
Mangos for our Mutton, and 
strong Liquors, to intoxicate 
our Gallants, and make them 
spend their Means, ruine their 
Healths, shorten their Lives, 
be mad, quarrel, kill one 
another and so be hanged 
for’t! Did our friendly cour- 
teous women, and nice Ladies, 
and others pretending to Piety 
and Conscience, consider all 
this, they would not be so fond 
of these Foreign Need-nots.” 
Tryon had little sympathy 
with the claims of blood, rank 
or wealth. He quotes as an 
example of the false attitude 
in such matters the sad case 
of a certain Captain Vratz, a 
German who went to the scaf- 
fold for the murder of a Mr 
Thin. The captain refused to 
repent, on the ground that 
“he knew indeed that killing 
@ man was always among little 
People accounted a_ great 
business, but in many circum- 
stances lookt upon by Persons 
of Quality under a far different 
aspect; and that he did not 
doubt but God Almighty would 
regard him as a Gentleman ! ”’ 
All “ Domestique and Public 
evils ’’ are traced to the same 
source, intemperate desires and 
unnecessary possessions. “‘ The 
Master is angry with his Ser- 
vant, because he does not get 
so much money as he would 
have him; the Husband would 
fain be rid of his Wife, because 
he thinks he could get another 
with a great Fortune; the 
Wife is discontented and quar- 
rels with the Husband, because 
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she hath not so fine Cloaths 
as some other Neighbours ; the 
Mistress is in arms like a Fury, 
beating her Maid, because she 
hath broke some Knick-knack 
which was not worth a Farth- 
ing, only it cost dear; in brief, 
all these Fudes which People 
have when they Scold, Fight, 
go to Law, Forswear them- 
selves, and act all the Devil’s 
Parts, are generally about need- 
less things. Nay, if a Man ora 
Woman have but a rich Gar- 
ment on, and it pleases God 
to send a sweet shower of Rain, 
what Lamentations and Wail- 
ings! Or the Silver Tankard 
is lost; what confusion is all 
the House in; nay, the Good 
resolves to go to the Cunning 
Man (that is, as he believes, to 
the Devil) to get it again— 
when an honest black Jack, 
wooden Can, or a sweet earthen 
Mugg would have served their 
turns full as well, to Drink 
out of, and prevented all this 
Hurly-Burly.”’ 

The seventy-five noble 
dishes with which the book 
concludes are all of a very 
simple nature and easy to 
prepare. One example of the 
style will suffice: ‘‘ Spinnage, 
Endive and young Parsley, 
boiled and eaten with Bread 
and Butter and Salt, is a brave, 
friendly, exhillerating Food, 
generating good Blood and fine 
brisk spirits, cleanseth the pas- 
sages and loosens the Belly.” 
The list ends with a recom- 
mendation of three famous 
old foods: Furmity, “a brave 
sort of food made of wheat and 
Milk” ; Flummery, an “ ancient 
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British food still used in Wales” ; 
and Bonniclabber, a “sort of 
Milk Meat, that deserves the 
first place for its excellent 
Vertues.”’ 

Tryon professed himself a 
Pythagorean, picturing the 
Greek master as one who had 
a sensitive love for all living 
things and who could interpret 
the workings of the human 
soul. “ Pythagoras, his mysti- 
cal Philosophy reviv’d’”’ was 
the title of a book in which 
the disciple discussed the mean- 
ing of dreams and of madness. 
His theory of dreams con- 
tained more than a hint. of 
the modern psychology of the 
subject. Since man’s soul is 
by nature active, we are always 
dreaming in sleep-time, whether 
we remember the dreams or 
not; their content may be 
either the confused pictures 
that follow overeating, or some 
revelation of ‘‘ the secret bent 
of our minds,” or, in their 
highest form, some message to 
us from the spiritual world. 
He concludes his examination 
with the inevitable prescription 
of simplicity of life; let his 
readers ‘“‘at their going to 
Bed, divest themselves of all 
worldly Cares, as well as of 
their Cloaths, and with an 
ardent Faith and intire Charity 
commend themselves to God 
the Giver of every good and 
perfect Gift, and the Revealer 
as well as Author of all divine 
Secrets ; and then, if it be con- 
venient for thee, doubt not 
thou shalt have—such Dis- 
coveries as thou art capable 
of.” 
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Madness he describes as a 
watching or waking Dream, not 
always so deplorable an estate 
as commonly supposed. For 
the ‘mad innocent,’ if governed 
by @ spirit of friendliness, is 
more of a Christian than men 
who use their reason for the 
pursuit of wealth or the practice 
of hypocrisy. “To speak 
Truth,” says Tryon, ‘ the world 
is but a great Bedlam, where 
those that are more mad lock 
up those that are less.’”’ He 
entreats the governors of the 
new Bedlam, which had just 
been erected, to cease the 
practice of admitting visitors 
at a fee, as if to a species of 
entertainment ; in which plea 
he was again well in advance 
of the general opinion of his 
day. “Lis a very Undecent, 
Inhumane thing to make, as it 
were, a Show of those unhappy 
objects of Charity committed 
to their care, by exposing them 
to the Idle Curiosity of every 
vain Boy, petulant Wench, and 
drunken Companion, going 
along from one Apartment to 
the other and crying out: This 
Woman is in for love; That 
Man for Jealousie; He has 
over-studied himself ; and the 
like. The staring Rabble sel- 
dom fail of asking more than 
an hundred impertinent Ques- 
tions, and then the poor 
Creature falls a-Raving, and 
too probably, a-Cursing and 
Swearing,” whereupon the visi- 
tors “fall a-Laughing and Hoot- 
ing, and so the poor distracted 
Creatures become twice more 
fierce and violent than ever.” 
Tryon recommends an opposite 
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sort of treatment; quietness, 
a clean, spare diet; com- 
pany restricted to affectionate 
friends, and humouring in 
little things. He holds that 
madness, arising from the domi- 
nance of false ideas, can only 
be overcome by some stronger, 
truer idea; temperance and 
listening to the inward voice 
will prevent its onset. 

On education Tryon wrote a 
little book which also antici- 
pates a good deal of modern 
theory and practice. He had 
educated himself without the 
aid of a grammar school, and 
he was horrified by what he 
regarded as their slow, in- 
efficient and wasteful methods. 
“Is it not a scandalous thing,”’ 
he asks, “to see a great Boy 
of Fifteen or Sixteen years old, 
trudging to school, with a 
great Bundle of Books under 
his arm, to learn to decline a 
Noun and conjugate a Verb 
and yet, after all, remains 
uncertain whether the Gender 
of Nouns be Three or Seven ? ”’ 
It is not surprising to find, 
therefore, that he has little 
praise to give to schoolmasters, 
having a suspicion that they 
may “‘ keep children (like Spirits 
in a Circle) a long time under 
the Terror of their Jurisdiction 
and Discipline, in order only 
to promote their own profit 
and interest.’’ These big boys 
should be fitter for the business 
of life than “to sit in torment 
eight hours in a day under the 
Grum and unpleasing Aspect 
of a hard and ill-natured Peda- 
gogue.” Tryon is convinced 
that by his methods fathers 
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and mothers could teach their 
children more in a _ twelve- 
month at home than they 
could learn in five years at the 
common school. “To go ten 
years to school to learn to con- 
strue a Latin Author, and yet 
perhaps, after all, not under- 
stand him to purpose—A very 
fine accomplishment!” and 
many critics of later days have 
echoed the gibe. One of the 
main themes of Tryon’s analysis 
is that what the child learns 
first ‘‘ takes deepest root and 
gets the government over all 
the rest.”’ Character and learn- 
ing have their main foundations 
laid between the ages of two 
and eight. Let fathers, mothers 
and nurses, therefore, train 
young children in clear speech 
—no prattling of baby-talk is 
to be allowed ; in temperance— 
no “stuffing their little 
Paunches with all sorts of 
Dainties ’ ; in habits of order, 
and in variety of occupations. 
Women in particular need this 
early education, for they are 
the natural educators of the 
young, and they are as capable 
asmen. “It is a great Truth,” 
says this early feminist, 
“though very little believed, 
that the Females are as natur- 
ally fit for and capable of all 
excellent learning as Men, even 
the Mathematics itself ; and if 
there is any difference, the 
Advantage is on the women’s 
side.”” Daughters should be as 
helpful to their parents as 
sons, nay, more 80, because 
they are not so apt to wander 
away on travels or to enlist in 
some Prince’s army. 
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Languages are to be taught 
very early, by what is known 
to-day as the direct method. 
“The Master must continually 
speak Latin and French to 
them, commanding them to 
do this and fetch that; and 
when the children do not under- 
stand them, they are to teach 
them by example, doing and 
fetching the thing themselves.” 
After the languages have been 
learnt, as spoken tongues, which 
should be in about two years, 
grammar will follow with ease. 
“For to speak is one thing, 
and the Art or Reason of 
speaking is another.’’ Writing 
is to be taught by means of 
copy-books in which the pupils 
do not copy the printed letters, 
but actually trace them over 
with red ink, until the hand 
forms the habit of making the 
correct shapes. 

Tryon sketches for us a 
picture of a boarding school 
for young children as he would 
have it. The master and tutors 
are neither to whip, beat nor 
show anger or passion towards 
any child, be he never so dull ; 
praise is to be used as an 
incentive to progress. The 
routine of a day in the school is 
described as follows: “ As soon 
as they are up in the morning, 
they shall spend one hour in 
Reading, and then eat their 
Breakfast. After which such 
as love Musick shall play and 
practise one hour, and those 
that are for Painting, the like. 
The others shall walk in Gar- 
dens for the same time with 
their Tutors, and discourse of 
the Nature and Vertues of 
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Herbs, Plants and Flowers, 
and of the Art of Husbandry 
and Gardening, all in the lan- 
guage they learn. Then they 
shall all return into school 
and learn their Books for an 
hour. After which they shall 
be instructed in the Business 
of the House and the Art of 
Oeconomics ; also the manner 
and preparation of the Food 
they have each day for Dinner, 
and have the Reasons of every- 
thing discovered to them. Then 
they shall all go to Dinner ; 
after which, in summer time, 
they shall rest an hour and a 
half, sitting silent in a Chair, 
where they may sleep, if they 
are inclined to it, which will 
greatly enliven and fit them 
for the Afternoon’s Business. 
After which they shall read 
half an hour, or an hour, and 
then such as are for Painting 
or Musick, must spend one hour 
in the exercise of these Arts, 
and in the mean while the 
others shall be employed in 
Writing, Arithmetick and Ac- 
compting. When this is done, 
they shall be employed again 
in Gardening, Planting, Sowing, 
Weeding, Digging, etc., every 
one having a little Garden of 
their own, which they shall 
be taught to Dress and Culti- 
vate. After which they shall 
walk, run and play for about 
half an hour, their Tutors 
carefully observing that they 
do everything with Decorum 
and handsomely ; for all those 
exercises that are performed by 
the Motion and Activity of the 
Body and Limbs, are to be 
used in the Afternoon, or near 
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the time of going to rest, and 
not after Fullness, or Dinner, 
as the Custom is.” 

Another little book was pub- 
lished by Tryon, not as a 
“student of Physick” or a 
Pythagorean, but as a merchant 
of London, who had special 
knowledge and experience of 
the West Indian trade. The 
book was written during the 
brief interval of peace which 
followed the treaty of Ryswick, 
and it discusses questions, of a 
type very familiar to us to-day, 
relating to trade and taxation 
in a period succeeding a war. 
It is largely a plea for Free 
Trade, and points out how 
foreign nations have captured 
much British trade during the 
war, how tariffs and duties 
limit the exchange of goods 
and how “nations are gener- 
ally poor when the labourers’ 
wages are small and the con- 
sumption but little.” His illus- 
trations of the way in which 
technical advances are causing 
unemployment have also a 
modern ring, though their scale 
may seem petty to-day. The 
sale of woollen stuffs, sub- 
stantially increased by the act 
that made it compulsory to 
clothe every corpse in a woollen 
shroud, had been diminished 
again by the growth of an 
army of new-fangled Under- 
takers. No longer did every 
mourner buy a funeral cloak, 
but these were hired out for 
several hundred funerals, “ do- 
ing journey-work as long as one 
thread would hang to another.” 
Metal buttons, produced by a 
mass process, were taking the 
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place of hand-made cloth but- 
tons, and the new fashion of 
hanging paper on walls was 
beginning to destroy the busi- 
ness of making woollen hang- 
ings. Looking forward to an 
imaginary future of increased 
production, the author asks, 
*“* Suppose ten shoemakers could 
make as many shoes in a week 
as one hundred could now, 
and those to wear five times as 
long, what then must become 
of the rest of the workmen ? ”’ 
Our fathers thought that they 
had found the answer to this 
question ; to-day we are be- 
ginning to ask it again. 

England, argued Tryon, de- 
pends on foreign trade, which 
should be free and carried in 
English ships. The country 
gentlemen need to be con- 
vinced that increase of trade 
augments the value of all land. 
A “gentle Tax laid on Mouth 
and Back ” should replace im- 
port and export duties, even 
though “the English nation 
have never been used to have 
their Food and Cloathing taxed, 
so that it will be a hard Morsel 
to swallow.’ And there is a 
foretaste of present contro- 
versies in his remark that “if 
we can neither consume them 
at home nor export them 
abroad, how should our Neigh- 
bours be able to pay for our 
Manufactures, for which we 
have commodities in exchange ? 
Some perhaps will object and 
say, we may have money,; 
which cannot be.” © 

Tryon wrote half a dozen 
other books, which we cannot 
here examine. It is interesting 
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to inquire whether he had much 


personal following. In one 
volume he sets out formally the 
rules of a sort of Franciscan 
order of simplicity, but there 
is no evidence of a closely 
organised society having been 
formed. In a book entitled 
‘The Post-boy robbed of his 
Mail,’ supposed to have been 
written by the literary hack, 
Charles Gildon, there is given a 
description of the various cur- 
rent sects of the day. Fortieth 
among these come the Tryon- 
ists, placed between the Muggle- 
tonians and the Adamites, and 
evidently regarded as queer 
fish. Other evidence of indi- 
vidual adherents may be 
gleaned from a collection of 
letters to correspondents, in 
which Tryon dealt with ques- 
tions in physiology, religion, 
education, medicine, music and 
economics, together with a fan- 
ciful discussion of the problem 
of where birds go to die. One 
correspondent, for example, was 
Colonel Kent, who wrote from 
Brussels about certain scruples 
connected with the profession 
of arms. ‘Tryon replied that 
the Colonel had already proved 
his bravery, and might the 
more readily therefore agree 
to abandon a calling which 
had its origin in the “ dark, 
wrathful fountain.’’ Anticipat- 
ing Carlyle, Tryon proceeds to 
express his wonder at seeing 
men “follow a noisy piece of 
Brass, or the sound of a 
stretch’d'Sheep-skin, stemming 
tumultuous Seas, climbing over 
Rocks and craggy Mountains, 
travelling Night and Day 
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through Woods and Desarts, 
on purpose to destroy those 
they never saw in their Lives, 
nor never had any personal or 
particular quarrel with, and 
all this perhaps for Reasons in 
which they are wholly uncon- 
cerned.” 

It is interesting to discover 
two well-known names in the 
list of Thomas Tryon’s dis- 
ciples. The first is that of 
Mrs Aphra Behn, whose roman- 
tic adventures among the 
natives of Surinam and as an 
English spy in Holland we are 
asked to-day to transfer from 
the region of fact to add to 
the long roll of her lively 
fiction. On the other hand, 
we may perhaps lighten a good 
deal her black reputation as a 
shameless lover of vice. She 
appears to have been rather a 
hard-pressed woman bravely 
earning a living by her pen, 
who adopted a style of coarse- 
ness because it was fashionable 
and remunerative, and reaped 
a special harvest of abuse 
because of her sex. Most of 
her poems are of the mechanical 
type of pastoral, in which 
Amyntas complains of Chloe’s 
cruelty ; but her set of verses 
on the works of Thomas Tryon, 
though undistinguished, are ap- 
parently quite sincere. They 
conclude with this avowal : 


“Let Fools and Mad-men thy great 

work condemn, 

Ive tried thy Method and adore 
thy Theme, 

Adore the soul that could such 
tasks discern, 

And scorn the fools that want 
the sense to learn.” 
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The other disciple was a 
printer’s apprentice, a young 
man of sixteen named Ben- 
jamin Franklin. He was con- 
verted to a vegetable diet by 
one of Tryon’s books and, 
characteristically, made a good 
thing out of his conversion. 
His singularity caused trouble 
in the house at which he 
boarded, and he offered to 
find his own food if allowed 
half the cost of his board. 
He found that, with the help 
of Tryon’s recipes for hasty 
pudding and other simple 
dishes, he could save half of 
the sum allowed him. He 
records three resulting bene- 
fits: money to buy books, 
time saved from the dinner 
hour in which to study them, 
and greater clearness and 
quickness of brain to make 
the study effective. 

But a time came when he 
fell from grace. He relates the 
incident with humour, telling 
of a fishing expedition and of 
the tempting aroma of the fried 
fish, of which he had formerly 
been especially fond. “I con- 
sidered, with my master 
Tryon,” he says, “the taking 
every fish as a kind of unpro- 
voked murder, since none of 
them had done, or ever could 
do us any injury that might 
justify the slaughter. All this 
seemed very reasonable. But 
the fish, coming hot out of the 
frying-pan, smelt admirably 
well. I balanced some time 
between principle and inclina- 
tion, till I recollected that, 
when the fish was opened, I 
saw smaller fish taken out of 
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their stomachs. Then thought 
I, If you eat one another, I 
don’t see why we mayn’t eat 
you! So I dined upon cod 
very heartily.”” And the mock 
moral comment follows, that it 
is a convenient thing to be a 
reasonable creature, since it 
enables one to find or make a 
reason for everything one has 
a mind to do. 

Benjamin Franklin used his 
knowledge of Tryon’s recipes 
once again, when a certain Mr 
Kaimer proposed a joint enter- 
prise. Franklin made it a 
condition that Kaimer, who 
was something of a glutton, 
should share in a vegetarian 
experiment for three months, 
in which each of them should 
live on eighteenpence a week. 
The poor fellow endured 
through the period, and at 
its conclusion ordered a roast 
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sucking-pig and invited his 
partner and two ladies to the 
feast. But, alas, “it being 
brought too soon upon table, 
he could not resist the tempta- 
tion and ate the whole before 
we came !”’ 

The reputation of Tryon as 
an eccentric persisted through 
the eighteenth century, and 
we find him included, as such, 
in Caulfield’s collection, among 
the giants and dwarfs, high- 
waymen, charlatans and heroes 
of the Newgate Calendar. Since 
then his name has been rescued 
from oblivion only by one or 
two vegetarian enthusiasts. 
Some wider recognition of 
his standing as an _ original 
thinker and a pioneer in 
educational and social reform 
is surely due to this self- 
taught Gloucestershire shep- 
herd lad. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hic et ubique. 


I. ‘STUMPY.’ 


BY LUNAR BOW. 


Ir was a rough and bitter 
winter’s morning. A smear of 
daylight showed a suggestion 
of Esquimalt Harbour, a small 
collier weighing her anchor, and 
H.M.S. Alleluja, flagship, with 
her port side prepared to re- 
ceive the collier. On the whole 
a most revolting scene, at that 
time, on such @ morning. The 
flagship’s port after-gangway 
was lowered, for the collier was 
a mere stickleback of but 2000 
tons or so, and would lay well 
before it when alongside. A 
whaler with her crew in oil- 
skins and sou’westers lay ahead 
of the gangway. 

‘Stumpy’ Jones, the senior 
midshipman, was on watch at 
the time and viewed the pro- 
ceedings of the collier with a 
melancholy air worthy of a 
Soviet farmer. In a few days 
Stumpy was to appear before 
an awesome board of brass 
hats, to be examined in sea- 
manship and naval construc- 
tion. If he survived, the ship’s 
tailor would remove his white 
patches from the lapels of his 
monkey jacket and sew a gold 
orris wire lace stripe on each 
sleeve. He had them ready in 
his sea-chest. 

The collier had the flagship’s 
wire on board and brought to 


her windlass drum ; but wind- 
lasses, like shore lasses, are 
temperamental: they will or 
they won’t. In this case she 
would not. So the collier’s 
men merely hung on to the 
wire abaft the drum. The 
slack, which should have 
been hove in by the windlass, 
straightened out, and the col- 
lier sagged astern until it was 
taut, then she began to close 
in to the side of the Alleluja, 
which was festooned with 
fenders. The collier, owing to 
this slack wire, was much 
farther astern than she would 
have been had all gone well, 
and the people forward did 
not know there was a whaler 
alongside. The master of the 
collier caught sight of her too 
late to go ahead for fear of 
chopping her up with his screw. 
The whaler could not now drop 
astern out of the way because 
of the gangway ladder. She 
was, in fact, trapped. 

The fenders groaned as the 
collier closed in on them. The 
whaler was saved from being 
crushed at once, by their resist- 
ance. Then she began to rise 
up and tilt over between the 
two ships, and as she did so 
the crew climbed out and up 
the flagship’s side. All except 
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one, whose legs were foul of 
something in the boat. The 
whaler turned bottom up, im- 
prisoning the man beneath, and 
still the collier crunched in on 
the fenders; and fenders can 
be squashed. Overhanging the 
whaler on a small davit was 
the copper punt; officially 
known as a Balsom raft, but 
still retaining the old service 
name when it was used for 
cleaning the copper sheathing 
of the ships of the old Navy. 
She was a strongly built craft. 

Stumpy, standing on the 
gangway, saw three men come 
up to safety, but not the 
fourth. 

“Let go the copper punt!” 
he ordered. 

The punt crashed down be- 
tween the two ships and 
jammed there. Then he kicked 
off his sea- boots and* went 
down into the black and icy 
water under the mess of the 
copper punt and whaler. The 
punt checked the last of the 
crushing in of the collier’s 
stern. Half a minute later 
Stumpy rose to the surface 
dragging with him the seaman. 
Both were hauled on board and 
the doctor took charge of them. 
A doughty deed, whose im- 
mediate reward was pneumonia 
for both Stumpy and the sea- 
man. As the Alleluja was 
proceeding to sea the next 
day, and a ship at sea is no 
place for pneumonic patients 
if it can be avoided, the two 
were sent ashore to the little 
naval hospital. A gem of a 
hospital set in grounds sur- 
rounded by pine and spruce 
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trees, the charge of which 
was a much sought after job. 
The M.O. was a staff surgeon. 

Stumpy’s little effort had not 
escaped the notice of the press, 
though how they nosed it out 
is beyond comprehension. But 
there it was, on all the break- 
fast tables and side-walks, the 
next morning. Horrible head- 
ings such as “ Valiant Sea 
Pup,” “ Put it there, Middy” 
appeared. Had Stumpy seen 
them his temperature would 
have risen still higher; but 
the M.O. took care that he 
should not. Reporters besieged 
the hospital, but were firmly 
met by the matron, one of the 
old sort who had tamed post 
captains to feed out of her 
hand, and whose corsets creaked 
like a new manilla hawser 
stretching. She shoo’d them 
off, so they went away and 
worried the cook. The wives 
of “prominent citizens” of 
Victoria brightened the “ dear 
little Middy’s”’ bedside with 
a flood-tide of flowers, which 
made the porter’s office—for 
they never got any farther— 
look like the beginning of a 
funeral. 

Time came when Stumpy 
was convalescent and sat about 
the grounds breathing in the 
sweet scent of the pine trees or 
was told off to roll bandages 
by the matron, who had a 
heart of gold but could not 
think of jobs that appealed to 
Stumpy. The staff surgeon’s 
wife was a mother to him. But 
when he was fit, he got rest- 
less. He had no ship to go to, 
for the harbour was deserted ; 
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so he had nothing to do. The 
old hospital game of rolling 
pandages was insufficient for 
his active mind. Nor was any 
ship expected to return for 
many weeks. Once, he went 
to Victoria and lunched at the 
‘Poodle Dog,’ but the tram 
conductor, who knew him, gave 
him away to a reporter; so he 
fed like a frightened rabbit 
pack to the hospital. 

The next day he went to the 
staff surgeon and asked for 
something to do. 

“You can take me gun 
whenever you like and go off 
into the woods after the pheas- 
ants. Ask the wife to make 
you up some sandwiches and 
fill me flask for you. I'll come 
with you myself, when I can.” 

And so for a couple of 
weeks he roamed the woods. 
He learnt that the moss grew 
thickly on the south and west 
sides of the giant pine and 
spruce, and that if he got lost 
he should sit down, light his 
pipe and wait till he heard a 
cow-bell and then follow the 
bell cow home to her ranch. 
He also learnt that rancher’s 
wives considered he wanted 
feeding up. So he put on weight 
rapidly and felt good. 

Nevertheless, always in the 
background of his thoughts was 
the fact that he was overdue 
for promotion and that no ship 
was due for some time which 
would provide the necessary 
board of officers who could 
examine him. He had been 
well over three years on the 
station, and felt that he ought 
to be getting on with it. He 
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longed to get home; he had 
grown out of his clothes twice 
already and it was not worth 
while getting more, though he 
looked a fool in his present 
ones. He was, in fact, gener- 
ally disgruntled ; moreover, he 
had had no pay for some time. 
He went to the M.O. about 
these things. 

“ Of course you can get your 
pay, me boy. I'll give you a 
chit to the cashier of the dock- 
yard and he’ll square up with 
your paymaster. As to being 
examined for sub-lieutenant, 
me son, I'll cure you or kill 
you and post-mortem you after- 
wards, but I'll be damned if I 
examine you in seamanship. 
And why the hurry ? You 
young fellows seem to think 
the Navy’ll go to the dogs 
unless you get enough stripes 
on your sleeves to stop it. 
Run away and play, me boy.”’ 

There! That was it, “ Run 
away and play,” like a ten-year- 
old kid; and he was nineteen. 
It would not do. He went 
over to the dockyard cashier 
to draw his pay, and found 
him a very friendly fellow. 

“Glad to see you looking so 
fine, Mr Jones. Pay, certainly. 
I suppose you don’t find 
much to do with yourself 
nowadays ? ” 

Stumpy admitted that it was 
So. 
“Well, how about coming 
along with me and calling on 
the chief engineer of the dock- 
yard? He’s a good old soul, 
and his wife is charming.” 

“Thanks awfully. I will,” 
replied Stumpy. 
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Why on earth had not he 
thought of that before? Here 
was a perfectly good senior 
naval engineer who could ex- 
amine him in naval construc- 
tion, and that would be one 
thing off his chest. 

Mrs Engineer was rather 
inclined to fuss over Stumpy. 
Some of the things she said 
about the whaler business made 
him feel hot under the collar, 
more especially as there were 
two rather pretty flappers there, 
who grinned at him for no 
reason at all so far as he could 
see, except that he had grown 
out of his clothes. But eventu- 
ally he got a chance to broach 
the subject to the chief en- 
gineer of being examined in 
naval construction. The chief, 
who never talked shop at home, 
told him to come and see 
him at his office the next fore- 
noon. 

“Well, I’ve been looking up 
the regulations,” said the chief 
on the following forenoon, “ and 
I'll examine you on Monday. 
If you satisfy me Ill give 
you a provisional certificate, 
as I haven’t been told off to do 
the job officially.” 

“Thank you, sir.  Pro- 
visional means, I suppose, that 
I’ve qualified unless someone 
says it is irregular ? ”’ 

“ That’s it, Jones, the ‘ some- 
body ’ being some sleuth-hound 
in the C.-in-C.’s office.” 

At this moment Mr Bursey, 
the chief boatswain of the 
dockyard, accompanied by the 
gunner of the dockyard, 
entered, bringing with them 
a newly arrived chief boat- 
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Swain, who was to relieve the 
one in the Alleluja as soon ag 
she returned. 

** Let me introduce Mr Jones 
to you,” said the chief engineer, 
. “Glad to see you about, 
Mr Jones.”’ 

A chief boatswain is senior 
to a midshipman ; he calls him 
Mister, but not Sir. The point 
is important. Most important, 
as the boatswain was, at that 
time, the senior naval officer of 
Esquimalt. 

Stumpy duly sat for his naval 
construction exam. and got 
a certificate (provisional). 

It had not escaped Stumpy’s 
notice that there were now 
three officers of the executive 
branch in the harbour: the 
dockyard chief boatswain, the 
new chief boatswain and the 
gunner. This was brought to 
the notice of Mr Bursey, chief 
boatswain and §8.N.O., by the 
following letter :— 


** $rr,—I have the honour to 
submit that I may be examined 
for the rank of sub-lieutenant. 

I enclose my certificates (1) 
for engineroom watch keeping, 
(2) my naval instructor’s certifi- 
eate confirming that I have 
taken and worked out all 
the navigational observations 
required by the King’s Regula- 
tions and Admiralty Instruc- 
tions before’ sitting for 
examination. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JONES, Midshipman.” 





To the §.N.0., 
Esquimalt. 
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This flattened the old boat- 


swain out. He took it over to 
the chief. 

“Took at this, sir!” he 
said, handing him the letter. 

“Well!” said the chief; 
“you are the 8.N.O., aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes, sir, in a ways, so to 
speak.” 

“My dear Mr Bursey, there 
are no ‘ways’ about it. You 
are either the S.N.O. or not. 
If you are senior to the other 
chief boatswain, then you are 
the §.N.O., until somebody 
else turns up. And I may tell 
you that I have just examined 
the young gentleman in naval 
construction myself and passed 
him provisionally.” 

“Ah! yes, sir, but you are 
a senior commissioned officer 
and an expert in engineering.” 

“Well, aren’t you an expert 
in seamanship? Don’t you 
know enough to examine a 
young snotty ? ’” 

The chief boatswain gasped. 

“Me! After thirty-five years 
—man and boy—not know 
enough ? ” 

“Well, there you are. Order 
the new chief boatswain and 
the gunner to form a board 
and make the young man wish 
he had come up against a post 
captain and a couple of com- 
manders, instead of your little 
lot; and make it provisional, 
as I did.” 

“T will, sir, and he’ll have 
the exam. of his life.” 

“Don’t be too hard on him ; 
he’s young.” 

“T hadn’t the gall he’s got 
when I was his age, I give you 
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my word. There’s another 
thing, sir. I’ve been looking 
up the subjects for the exami- 
nation, and one of them is 
‘ fleet ta’tics’; I’m a little bit 
shaky there, sir.” 

“Considering,” said the 
chief engineer, “ that the ships 
of this fleet might well be com- 
pared in homogeneity to a 
buffalo, a cheetah, two Maltese 
bulldogs and two cock pheas- 
ants, I shouldn’t worry much 
about that. But, anyhow, you 
can get hold of a signal book 
and read it up.” 

The chief boatswain de- 
parted, muttering the same 
old things about the new Navy 
as the Thranite did about the 
Navy of his day. 

In a few days Stumpy was 
ordered to appear for examina- 
tion before the board of the 
two chief boatswains and the 
gunner. Mr Bursey was the 
president. 

It was not an examination, 
it was more of an inquisition. 
They hunted him from stun’ 
sails to dunnage, from canteen 
management to rats in the 
boatswain’s store. They tacked 
and box-hauled him; they 
sprung every spar in his imagi- 
nary ship; they fouled his 
cables, burst his rudder and 
finally left him a total wreck on 
a lee shore, with his fore com- 
partment full of water and 
nothing but hammocks and 
oilskins to make sail with, and 
nowhere to put them. ‘ Hardy’ 
of the Victory would have 
failed, and so would the board 
itself. Then came the tactics 
part; the wily old boatswain 
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had only one question on this 
subject, which he had worked 
out beforehand ; and, bless his 
old soul, he had got it wrong. 
He placed eight matches on 
the table in a fleet formation, 
and handed Stumpy a written 
signal. 

“Mr Jones, the fleet is like 
this and you get that signal. 
What do them matches do ? ” 

Stumpy moved the matches 
quite correctly. 

“Wrong! Mr Jones, you’re 
wrong; they should do this,” 
and he twiddled the matches 
about. 

“ Of course! Sir. I meant 
that ’—lying hard. 

“Oh! no, that won’t do, 
my son—er, I mean Mr Jones. 
One mistake like that and a 
ole fleet is sunk.” 

“ Sorry, sir.” 

“* Experience in ‘ta’tics’ is 
what you want. ‘Ta’tics’ is 
like seamanship, easy when 
you knows how. You can go 
now, and the board will let 
you know the result of your 
examination shortly.” 

An hour later the board sent 
for Stumpy, and the president 
presented him with a third- 
class certificate. It would have 
been a ‘fail’ had not the 
gunner, who had served in a 
torpedo boat flotilla, pointed 
out that the president had 
been wrong in his ‘ ta’tics.’ 

“Here is your certificate, 
and I congratulate you, though 
you might have done better, 
Mr Jones.” 

“Sir, you mean, Mr Bursey.” 

ce Eh ! 2? 

“Sir, when you address me, 
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is the service custom, | 
believe.” 

“Eh!” repeated the old 


boatswain with a hand to his 
ear. 

“You have just made me your 
Senior officer,” said Stump 
with dignity as he left the room, 

The longing for home still 
abode with Stumpy. More- 
over, the old chief boatswain 
had pulled himself together, 
and was now bombarding him, 
as the new S.N.O., with all the 
correspondence and cables, and 
Stumpy had to admit that the 
old boy was getting his own 
back. In addition the staff 
surgeon fell upon him. 

“Look here, Jones, I don’t 
know what you are playing at, 
but this is a hospital, not a 
general post office. I can’t 
have my staff bothered with 
these fellows hanging round all 
day with letters and telegrams 
for you.” 

Stumpy 
stumped. 

After a day of intensive 
thought he visited the cashier’s 
office and came away with 
several forms. These he filled in 
and signed as Senior Naval 
Officer, Esquimalt. They con- 
sisted of a warrant for a pass 
on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, first class; a passage to 
England in one of the Allan 
Line Steamers, also first class ; 
and an advance of three 
months’ sub-lieutenant’s pay. 

The cashier seemed a bit 
dazed when they were pre- 
sented; but still the magic 
words, Senior Naval Officer, 
were not without effect. So 


seemed to be 
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long as he got his receipt forms 
signed, it was none of his 
business. 

On the last night Stumpy 
gave a dinner-party at the 
‘Poodle Dog,’ Victoria, to the 
officers of the board who had 
examined him. It was a great 
night. ‘Ta’tics’ were per- 
formed with knives, forks and 
tooth-picks, and the bill for 
glasses broken in collision was 
large. They ended up with a 
music hall, and finally the 
board saw him off in the 
steamer to Vancouver, the first 
stage of his journey. 
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Some three weeks later 
H.M.S. Alleluja arrived and 
secured to her buoy. Amongst 
other signals was one arranging 
for Midshipman Jones to sit 
for examination in seamanship 
on Tuesday next. 

The old chief boatswain, 
late president of the Seaman- 
ship Board, began getting into 
his frock-coat and sword in 
order to go on board and ex- 
plain matters. And as with 
difficulty he forced each button 
home, he said— 

“The young devil—blast 
eo a 


u. ‘“‘LET APHRODITE DO IT!” 


BY ALLAN BADDELEY. 


Mount glorified rifles inside 
the barrels of 6-inch guns and 
you can keep gunlayers’ eye 
in by firing miniature ammuni- 
tin at a tiny target towed 
past the ship by a steam-boat. 
For hours on end. This is 
logged as Sub-Calibre Practice. 
The irreverent call it Piff-paff. 
And everybody, reverent and 
irreverent, gets very bored 
indeed. 

So we rejoiced, that glitter- 
ing forenoon in Gibraltar Bay, 
when a signal came through 
from the flagship ordering us 
to proceed to the assistance of 
Canopic, in difficulties with a 
battle practice target she was 
towing from Malta. It had 
broken its back in a westerly 
gale, and its after-part was 
adrift. Half a battle practice 
target was much too valuable, 
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and much too dangerous as a 
derelict on the main Mediter- 
ranean traffic lane, to be aban- 
doned. Somebody had to 
round up that lumbering mass 
of timber and take it in charge. 
A job for Aphrodite. 

A 2nd-class cruiser ‘at- 
tached ’ to the Atlantic Fleet 
five-and-twenty years ago had 
need of versatility. “ Let 
Aphrodite do it!’’, rendered into 
Service phraseology, seemed 
always the solution the C.-in-C. 
found to routine - disturbing 
problems, from caressing a 
Moroccan chief’s vanity to salv- 
ing a stranded destroyer. If . 
we had a speciality in odd jobs 
it was handling battle practice 
targets, subduing ponderous 
wooden perversity to our will. 

Well within an hour of the 
flagship’s signal we were round- 

x 
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ing Europa Point eastward, 
lighting up another boiler or 
two for fifteen knots. There 
were about two hundred miles 
to steam. Not very long after 
midnight we should reach the 
spot to the south-west of Cap 
da Gata where this Mediter- 
ranean battleship, Canopic, was 
bleating for help. 


A ship steaming into her 
annual Battle Practice sees on 
the horizon a diminutive oblong 
which she is to attack with her 
main armament for brief 
tumultuous minutes; diminu- 
tive as, say, a bus ticket, up- 
right on its longer edge, seen 
across Piccadilly Circus. From 
the target-towing ship that 
oblong is viewed edgewise as 
an erect spread of patched red 
canvas following in her wake, 
while around it spout skyward 
the tall white columns of spray 
as presently the firing ship 
wreathes herself in gun-flash 
and cordite murk, ten, fifteen, 
perhaps twenty thousand yards 
away. Carrying the visible 
canvas rides the submerged 
structure of the battle practice 
target proper, momentarily 
docile at the end of hundreds 
of fathoms of wire hawser: in 
effect, a miniature ship of solid 
wood, well over a hundred feet 
long, heavily ballasted along 
the keel of a very deep, narrow 
hull. A comb-like array of 
masts carries the ninety by 
thirty-foot canvas. At either 
end the deck broadens into 
working spaces for handling 
canvas and hawsers, as it might 
be into miniature forecastle 
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and poop. The whole floats 
virtually awash—as perverse, 
sulky, lumpishly stubborn a 
kind of craft as ever loosened 
seaman’s tongue in exaspera- 
tion. In Aphrodite well we 
knew the brutes, alike during 
the brief minutes of their usge- 
fulness and throughout the 
long-drawn processes of tend- 
ing them from anchorage to 
firing range, firing range to 
anchorage. 


The brief westerly gale in 
which Canopic’s target had 
broken its back had almost 
blown itself out, but a con- 
siderable swell rhythmically 
lifted and defrauded Aphro- 
dite’s stern as we steamed 
eastward at a steady fifteen 
knots. Beyond doubt the drift- 
ing half target would be wallow- 
ing heavily when we reached it, 

“You're for a wet shirt,” 
the wardroom grinned at me 
at dinner. A needless assur- 
ance. The Senior Watchkeeper 
may be defined as the lieutenant 
who keeps a minimum of watch 
and does a maximum of the 
ship’s odd jobs. Of those jobs, 
target work was the chief. I 
knew I should be sent to the 
derelict to secure our hawser: 
I and some of my trusty 
pirates of the Target Party. It 
was going to be a difficult, risky 
affair, and incidentally a wet 
one. 

“Capt’n wants you, sir—on 
the forebridge.” I found him 
in conference with the Com- 
mander. At once I sensed 
that this service on which 
Aphrodite had been despatched 
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was going to be made to 
enhance her reputation: it 
was to be an occasion of sea- 
manship plus that little touch 
of showmanship which is one 
facet of genius in men of 
action. Though the word itself 
is not in everyday naval cur- 
rency, the genius of our frail 
young Captain had impressed 
itself on all hands from the 
earliest days of the commis- 
sion; none but felt that this 
was the man to serve under 
when the inevitable war with 
Germany came to pass. Pre- 
war memories hold nothing 
more vivid than the convic- 
tion, at the time so often felt, 
that in the person of Aphrodite’s 
Captain one was in contact 
with a leader predestined to 
brilliant achievement in the 
coming clash at sea. 

Relatively, this matter of 
rounding up a derelict target 
was a trifle. But upon it was 
being directed the full vigour 
of an ardent spirit to which 
no opportunity, no challenge, 
could ever be trifling. I came 
away from that forebridge con- 
ference feeling that nothing in 
life mattered more than seizing 
this hundred-ton mass of wood 
and metal and delivering it 
speedily at Gibraltar Dockyard, 
and convinced that success was 
assured. Which is leadership, 
such as, unleashed, might in 
this man have forced the Dar- 
danelles. 

There was not a great deal 
to be done in preparation. A 
34-inch wire hawser was flaked 
down in a cutter at her davits. 
A petty officer and half a 


dozen hands were selected to 
accompany me; also, a car- 
penter’s mate and blacksmith’s 
mate, with their tools. 

The problem we foresaw was 
to secure our hawser to the 
derelict. Battle practice tar- 
gets are fitted with chain bridles 
permanently shackled to the 
stem and, at will, shackled to 
the towing hawser. But the 
fore-part, so fitted, was still in 
tow of Canopic. Our half, the 
after-part, would be devoid of 
any such aids to towing. We 
should have to improvise. 


Shortly after midnight I went 
forward to the bridge. It was 
a dark night, and the swell 
seemed somewhat heavier than 
it had been in the neighbour- 
hood of the Straits. Look-out 
was being kept for Canopic, 
and presently the beam of a 
searchlight was sighted a point 
on the starboard bow. In half 
an hour we closed her. She 
was senior to us, and her mast- 
head signal lamp was quickly 
busy with orders. We were to 
stand by the drifting half 
target until daylight and “‘ when 
weather moderates ” endeavour 
to take it in tow ; and perhaps 
as much as half a signal chit 
more by way of instructions. 
Then she switched off her 
searchlight, that at half a mile 
had been illuminating the lat- 
ticed masts and battens of the 
cause of all this bother, and 
plodded slowly westward into 
the darkness, her part of the 
target presumably astern of 
her. 

To tell our Captain to wait 
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for daylight, to wait until the 
weather moderated, was akin 
to sending Nelson in to recon- 
noitre the Danes in Copenhagen 
roadstead without fighting, or 
to suggest to a terrier that 
to-morrow would do very well 
for chasing that rat. Canopic 
had barely disappeared into 
the night when the cutter with 
the hawser was manned. I 
and my party bundled in. The 
ship steamed across to the 
target, on to which a search- 
light had been turned, and 
stopped a couple of cables to 
windward of it. Lowered, the 
cutter took the water with a 
splash, shoved clear of the 
ship’s side, and pulled away 
vigorously to leeward. 

I rounded the target’s stern 
and approached the lee side 
with caution, since there was 
no knowing what broken frag- 
ments might not be projecting. 
All seemed clear, and I took 
the cutter alongside. While 
the boat’s crew grappled with 
boat-hooks, I and the party 
jumped for it. Rising and 
falling on the swell, the target’s 
ponderous sluggishness under- 
foot was in striking contrast 
to the liveliness of the cutter 
one had just left. The narrow 
deck was heavily awash. It 
seemed to me that we might be 
burdened with more than our 
share of the ballasted keel. 
It looked, too, as though our 
half was in fact nearer two- 
thirds, to judge by the number 
of masts. But some of these 
might be held only by the 
cross battens, with no solid 
support beneath. 
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But my concern was not 
with masts, not with the jagged 
fracture amidships. I led my 
party aft, precariously clamber. 
ing. There, to my delight; [ 
found a fairly massive bollard, 
rising from the main structure 
in an apparently intact solidity, 
In that forebridge conference 
we had foreseen the possibility 
of this bollard having been torn 
out in an unsuccessful attempt 
by Canopic to get the derelict 
under control. <A groundless 
fear, it proved. 

The bollard was not intended 
for towing purposes; but it 
must serve. In the continual 
swash of waist-high water, lit 
by the deceptive glare of the 
ship’s searchlight, with the diffi- 
culty of keeping foothold, it 
was not easy to inspect closely, 
I considered it intact and un- 
damaged. The carpenter’s 
mate gave it his blessing, 
straightening himself, splutter- 
ing, from a semi-aqueous in- 
spection. Nothing else was 
available. It must serve. 

A 34-inch wire is not too 
flexible. I gave thanks for my 
pirates’ long experience of hand- 
ling hawsers half under water, 
by day and by night. Still, it 
took time to coax the securing 
turns round the bollard and 
securely shackle the eye. I 
imagined there might be im- 
patience on the forebridge, 
where the Captain would be 
wondering what luck I was 
having. Even so I decided to 
spend a little longer in prepar- 
ing for the tow and caused 
some wire we had in the cutter 
to be passed round the feet of 
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two or three of the masts and 
the bollard as a slight extra 
packing against the strain to 
which it would presently be 
subjected. 

Pulling back to the ship in 
the cutter we paid out the 
hawser with infinite care, lest 
it get out of control. Along- 
side, it was a relief to pass up 
the eye to the waiting Com- 
mander and his hands, to be 
made fast round our towing 
bitts on the quarter-deck. And, 
up on the bridge, it was 
cheering to be met with the 
Captain’s quiet ‘“‘ Good work ! ”’ 
Far from being impatient, he 
was delighted with the speed 
with which my job had been 
carried out and the absence of 
injury to any of the party. The 
cutter hoisted, Aphrodite shaped 
course westward for Gibraltar, 
precisely one hour and three 
minutes after receiving orders 
to stand by the derelict which 
now wallowed dutifully in our 
wake at a cautious six knots. 
Amongst Lord Fisher’s explo- 
sive writings is there not exu- 
berant insistence on the price- 
less virtue of inspired, blind-eye 
insubordination ? But it must 
be veritably inspired; and it 
is not every forebridge that 
inspiration visits. 

Wet through from head to 
foot I made for my cabin, 
where foresight, before the 
wardroom closed for the night, 
had provided a stiff tot of 
whisky. In those days long 
baths were an unknown naval 
luxury ; one splashed, of morn- 
ings, in a glorified tin saucer. 
I had to be content with a 
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brisk rub down. As I was 
turning in, the Commander 
dropped in for a yarn. From 
him I heard the Captain’s 
determination to reach Gib- 
raltar ahead of Canopic. We 
chuckled over the prospect of 
her pained surprise should she 
arrive to find us at anchor. 
There were nearly two hun- 
dred miles to steam. Success 
depended entirely on the speed 
of towing the target would 
stand. For the remainder of 
the night, six knots, with close 
continuous watch on the hawser 
for the first signs of trouble. 


At daylight the ship was 
stopped, and I pulled astern 
in a cutter. A brief examina- 
tion of the target convinced 
me that our improvised towing 
arrangements were standing 
up to their work very well. 
On my report the Captain 
instantly decided to increase 
speed to seven knots. I was 
struck anew by the ardour he 
was bringing to this enterprise. 
In the wardroom we were to 
enjoy our anticipatory jokes at 
Canopic’s expense; his was a 
very different temper. It was 
as though, I thought, the 
expeditious delivery of this 
lumbering mass of timber at 
Gibraltar were to him no less 
vital, no less challenging, than, 
than. . Imagination could 
not, in 1909, foresee a Zee- 
brugge to be blocked. And 
again I marvelled at the vaga- 
ries of physiognomy, that could 
so deceptively suggest irresolu- 
tion in the jaw-line of this 
forceful man of action ; and in 
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that line and modelling again 
I caught resemblance to Wolfe, 
meagre -chinned captor of 
Quebec. 


Canopic was showing no wire- 
less curiosity about us what- 
ever. She would be picturing 
us miles astern. To overhaul 
and sight her in daylight would 
be to rob arrival ahead of her 
of its dramatic element. 
Worse, it would be to risk such 
peremptory orders as might 
hobble our eager endeavour. 
It was well worth while to edge 
a degree or two off the direct 
course for Gibraltar at the cost 
of a trifling additional mileage, 
and easier water might be 
expected by closing the Spanish 
coast. So we argued in the 
wardroom. About his chart- 
house deliberations with the 
Captain, the Navigator smiled 
a cryptic silence. A few years 
and those two heads, bent 
together over the chart of the 
western Mediterranean, were 
to bend again together over the 
chart of Belgian coast sub- 
marine bases that cried aloud 
to be raided, harried, barred. 

By ruse or fortune we 
avoided Canopic all through 
the hours of daylight. Smoke 
of many steamers, but not 
hers. With swell and wind 
dying away, an extra half- 
knot. With nightfall the game, 
we felt, was as good as won. 
But all night the straining 
hawser was to be watched, lest 
the tow had still a trick to 
play on us. 

Dawn was paling Europa 
Point light as we rounded 
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north into Gibraltar Bay, 
“Clear lower deck! Haul in 


target!” As the ship stopped 
and lost her way, the dripping 
hawser was run in along the 
waist, hundreds of bare feet 
rhythmically beating a dewy 
deck to the lively scraping 
of the fiddler, chinning his 
fiddle up on the booms. For 
the third time I took my 
party to the target, to cast 
off tow and turn over to a 
dockyard tug the maimed thing 
that for twenty-nine hours, 
two hundred miles, had 
creamed and wallowed in our 
wake. Then we anchored. 

““ Camopic coming in, sir.” 
The signalman’s discreetly smil- 
ing report let loose ribaldry 
along the wardroom breakfast 
table. Giving her a flying 
start with tow already estab- 
lished, we had seized our 
quarry and beaten her home 
by nearly two hours. We were 
unashamedly fond of ourselves 
that morning. 

Fonder still when, during the 
forenoon, the flagship broke 
out into a hoist of signal flags, 
repeated by all ships present. 
To interpret colloquially the 
signal book’s arid phrasing, the 
bunting’s bright-hued flutter 
exclaimed : ** Well done, 
Aphrodite !’’ An honour rarely 
accorded. And that evening 
up on the club verandah, as the 
lights of Algeciras starred the 
dusk across the darkling bay, 
there was good-humoured fun 
to be poked at Canopic’s officers. 
“What about a _ cocktail! 
Now? Or ‘when the weather 
moderates ’? ”’ 
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Til, A NOTORIOUS PIRATE. 


BY FLORENCE E. DYER. 


During the sixteenth cen- 
tury the English coasts and 
the adjacent seas were the 
happy hunting grounds of the 
home - grown, home - keeping 
pirates ; men who, sailing from 
the different ports, pillaged 
smaller boats of every na- 
tionality, including the Scots. 
Laden with their spoils—gener- 
ally sugar, salt and wine—they 
returned home to find a ready 
market for these goods among 
the ‘ aiders and abettors ’ with 
which the coasts abounded. 
The Government’s attempts 
to punish these pirates were 
very half-hearted, for several 
reasons. As the large majority 
of the Elizabethan sea traders 
combined a little piracy with 
their trade, it was very diffi- 
cult to lay hands on any parti- 
cular offender. And as the 
traders suffered continual loss 
from pirates of other nation- 
alities, and the Government 
had not sufficient ships to pro- 
tect them, it often winked at 
what it and the seamen re- 
garded as only lawful reprisals. 
Moreover, this local piracy de- 
veloped a large body of expert 
sailors—whose training cost the 
State nothing—on whom the 
Government could rely to man 
their ships in time of war. 

But when any of these pirates 
became a national nuisance by 
embroiling the State with other 
countries, then it had to take 


some action, and this happened 
in the year 1575 in connection 
with a certain John Callis. 
Sixty years later the celebrated 
traveller, Captain John Smith, 
wrote that “‘Callys was the 
notorious pirate who grew fam- 
ous till Queen Elizabeth, of 
blessed memory, hanged him 
at Wapping.” But though, 
according to the law of his 
day, Callis richly deserved 
hanging, and though Elizabeth 
herself wrote that she “ earn- 
estly desired to execute him,” 
yet he managed to escape that 
fate. And this is the story of 
how he did it, and his other 
adventures. 

Captain John Callis was a 
man of good family, who, after 
some experience as one of Sir 
John Berkeley’s captains, de- 
cided that piracy would pay 
him better than the Govern- 
ment service. In the year 1574 
he foregathered off Holy Island 
with some Scottish pirates, one 
of whom has left us the follow- 
ing description of the man: 
“He was a gude-like man, full 
faceit and red-beardit’”’; and 
he commanded at that time a 
fly-boat armed with six guns 
and carrying sixty men. With 
this ship Callis crossed to the 
coast of Flanders, where he 
captured a vessel belonging to 
an Italian. He took his prize 
into Cardiff—he had many 
friends there—sold her at a 
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profit, found some partners 
and went a-pirating in good 
earnest. Two years later he 
was in command of a small 
flotilla consisting of two fly- 
boats and a hulk which plun- 
dered all the trading ships they 
met. Complaints of Callis’ 
depredations and demands for 
redress poured in during the 
year from France, Spain, Den- 
mark and Scotland, and at 
last the Government felt com- 
pelled to take active measures 
for his suppression. So in 
November 1576 a Mr John 
Crofte rode out from Hampton 
Court armed with the Queen’s 
Commission to travel to Wales 
and arrest Callis and his helpers. 

But this, as Crofte knew full 
well, was no easy task, as the 
people of Wales, Devon and 
Cornwall were notorious for 
the help they gave the pirates. 
The general attitude of every- 
one in this matter, from the 
Vice-Admiral of Pembroke 
down to the poorest boatmen, 
was that of the celebrated 
Irishman. They were “agin 
all government.’’ And their dis- 
tance from the central author- 
ity in those days of difficult 
communications generally en- 
abled them to escape any 
punishment. 

In the case of Callis’ piracy, 
however, the Government was 
really aroused at last, and 
Crofte had received strict 
orders that he must be cap- 
tured, and those who had 
helped him brought to book. 
So, acting on information re- 
ceived, Crofte rode straight to 
Poole, where Callis often put 
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in; but when he got there the 
bird had flown. He sailed in 
pursuit of him to Lyme and 
Weymouth, two of the pirate’s 
favourite resorts. As he saw 
nothing of him at either place, 
he took horse at Weymouth 
and rode to Bristol. There he 
heard that Callis had just left 
the town, but no one knew his 
destination. By this time 
Crofte had discovered that the 
local policy was one of more 
determined obstruction than 
even he had imagined, so he 
instituted some private in- 
quiries, and learnt after two 
days that Callis was at Cardiff. 
He despatched one of his ser- 
vants there to pick up any 
available news, but lest his own 
sudden departure should breed 
suspicion, he stayed behind for 
a few days longer. Then he 
hastened after his servant. At 
Newport he had an anonymous 
letter slipped privately into his 
hand, which said that Callis 
with his ‘“‘ complices ”’ was lying 
off Cardiff with some prizes 
they had taken. But though 
he had tracked down his quarry 
it was quite another matter to 
net him. Crofte knew that 
Callis and his men would fight 
fiercely to resist capture, and 
he also knew that Cardiff was 
such a hot-bed of piracy that 
it was no good counting on 
local aid. He decided, there- 
fore, that he must get men 
and ships from farther afield, 
to attack Callis. So he sent a 
messenger to the Mayor of 
Bristol, asking for both. He 
gave the messenger—whose 
name was Nashe—his Com- 
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mission to show the mayor, 
and told him to promise that 
payment should be given for 
ships and men, and that “ their 
services would be known in 
London and thankfully taken.”’ 
But little the men of the 
“West Countrie” cared for 
the thanks of a distant Govern- 
ment. Nashe waited on the 
mayor, told his errand, and 
was ordered to attend at the 
Council meetings, which he did 
for three days. At the end 
of that time the mayor dis- 
missed him, with a letter for 
Crofte, saying they could do 
nothing in the matter. Evi- 
dently he and his colleagues 
held the modernist view that 
they must support home 
industries ! 

Crofte meanwhile had rid- 
den to Cardiff and there learnt 
that there were two prize ships 
lying in Penarth Road, one 
of which had been captured 
by Callis. He was told that 
she was laden with fish and 
Manchester kersies, and that 
“there were seventeen Scot- 
tyshe men aboard her, one of 
whom was her owner, yet they 
were all being kept prisoners 
under hatches.” Crofte went 
to several influential men ask- 
ing for help to capture Callis 
and his crew, but although 
“in speech any sort of men 
could find it wel done to take 
them ” yet they were not will- 
ing to give any aid. Moreover, 
he obtained certain knowledge 
“that the Town Men of Car- 
diff, and sundry gentlemen 
there about, did commonly 
buy and receive Diverse of the 
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goods and spoils brought there 
by Callis and his complices, and 
gave him aid with victualls and 
other necessities.’’ And during 
the night following his inquiries 
some of Sir William Morgan’s 
relations and men [Sir William 
was Vice-Admiral of Pem- 
broke] hurried on board Callis’ 
prize, and when night fell 
sailed her away to Newport, 
where she rode at anchor. 
Crofte hastened to Newport, 
and when he reached the town 
appears to have thought he 
would try the effect of a little 
diplomacy. He visited the 
house of William Morgan, who 
was Deputy Vice-Admiral to 
Sir William, at a time when he 
knew some friends would be 
with him. He then explained 
how pleased he was to find 
them there, for he wished to 
require in Her Majesty’s name 
their assistance in taking the 
prize then lying in the harbour. 
“ But,” writes Crofte, “the 
said Deputy V.-A. did utterly 
refuse to aide, but (said) obsti- 
natlie that he did not care 
for the Commission nor me, 
neither would he give any 
place hereunto.’’ Poor Crofte 
could do nothing. He appealed 
to the mayor, but “‘ he seemed 
fearful to displease ” his fellow 
townsmen. Then Crofte, by 
virtue of his Commission, sent 
for two neighbouring Justices 
of the Peace. When they came 
to him he “ praied aide for the 
takynge of the pirates, but they 
seemed loathe to deale in Sir 
William Morgan’s affairs.” Fin- 
ally Crofte said if they would 
give him forty men he would 
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capture the ship and bring her 
in himself, which they could 
have done with half the number. 
But “they would not furnish 
any such aide,” and returned 
to their homes. 

During all the time Crofte 
was at Newport, Sir William 
Morgan’s men were continually 
going to and from the prize 
conveying provisions to the 
prize crew. And though Crofte 
prevailed on the mayor to 
issue in Her Majesty’s name an 
order that no one should go 
aboard the prize, “yet the 
men did not only wilfully dis- 
obey, but also very disorderly 
conveyed away the goods by 
daie and night in lighters and 
botes to places unknown... 
nor yet did they release the 
17 captives that were owner 
and maryners who lamentably 
cried for aid and relief.” 

Crofte managed to apprehend 
some of Callis’ crew, but Callis 
himself fled the town, went to 
Haverfordwest, stayed one 
night there, procured a horse 
and got clear away. The 
Mayor of Haverfordwest, who 
later on was accused of con- 
niving at this escape, wrote a 
very indignant letter to the 
Council about it. It was not 
his fault, he wrote, that Callis 
had escaped. £1000’s worth of 
goods of his and his partners 
had that person captured and 
taken to Cardiff. He himself 
had had to stand by and see 
goods of his sold openly in that 
town at a price infinitely lower 
than he had paid for them at 
Bristol, and though he offered 
to buy them back, he was 
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refused. Neither had he ob- 
tained any remedy for the logs 
of the rest of his goods which 
had also been sold openly in 
Wales. In a second letter he 
explained that after investiga- 
tion he found that Callis had 
stayed at a “ common inn ”’ for 
only part of a night, and after 
purchasing a gelding left very 
early in the morning; so that 
no officer of the town knew 
he was there, and the mayor 
himself was away from home. 
Finally he points out that the 
great loss sustained by the 
town “to the value of a 
thousand poundes .. . is a 
cause rather to hate pyrates 
than to favour them.” 
Meanwhile Crofte had ap- 
pealed to Sir John Perrot, a 
member of the Council in the 
Marches and Vice-Admiral of 
the Welsh Seas, and he arrested 
some more of Callis’ men who 
were still in Cardiff. But it 
was reported to the Govern- 
ment that Perrot had only 
taken the common men and 
let the leaders escape. The 
author of this report was Rich- 
ard Nash, a Carmarthen mer- 
chant, who wrote to the Privy 
Council accusing Perrot of hav- 
ing shut the stable door after 
the horse was stolen because 
he had a personal interest in 
the pirates. When Perrot heard 
of this, he wrote strongly deny- 
ing the charge, and explaining 
that he was “nipped by 4 
deceiver for only doing his 
duty.” He said he was unable 
to arrest any more of the pirates 
because there was no one in 
those parts willing to let him 
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hire a ship in which to follow 
them to sea and capture them 
there. But if the Council 
would send him one of Her 
Majesty’s ships from London 
with only thirty men aboard, 
he would undertake to make 
up the number locally and 
thoroughly clear the adjacent 
seas a8 far as Ireland. If, in 
addition, he were given power 
to stop prohibited goods or 
those which had not paid duty 
from landing, he reckoned he 
could benefit Her Majesty’s 
custom to the extent of £2000 
a year. There is no record of 
any ship being sent, but Perrot 
was appointed head of a Com- 
mission to sit at Cardiff and 
try those pirates already cap- 
tured. Nash later on was 
summoned to London to sub- 
stantiate his charges against 
Perrot, but as he failed to do 
so he was committed to the 
Marshalsea, where he remained 
till he made humble submission 
of his fault. He was then 
fined £40 and discharged. 

At Cardiff, meanwhile, the 
examination of the captured 
pirates proceeded at much 
length. Finally most of them 
were committed for trial at 
the local Assizes—one cut his 
throat in prison—a few were 
discharged and a few sent to 
London. One of these was a 
William Chick, ‘“‘a chief cham- 
pion’? amongst the pirates. 
Chick aroused the anger of the 
Commission by refusing to give 
any information on any sub- 
ject whatever. He was ex- 
amined three times, and the 
depositions made then illus- 
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trate admirably the ‘ know 
nothing ’ attitude he took up. 
When inquiries were made as 
to his connection with Callis’ 
crew, and how he obtained some 
foreign money — twenty - two 
marks—found upon him, he 
stated he “ had come to Cardiff 
on a bark, but whose it was he 
knew not, and there were only 
merchants aboard whom he 
knew not.”” When he reached 
Cardiff he spoke to some of his 
acquaintances, whose names he 
would not tell. When asked 
his reasons, he said “that 
happly there might be trouble 
for the same, which maketh 
him somewhat averse to utter 
their names.” The money he 
possessed he had ‘‘ by good hap 
won at dice’? amongst the 
pirates. He thought they were 
men of war, and hearing there 
was play amongst them he 
went on board with money in 
his purse. Said he stayed at 
Morgan’s house and saw the 
wife of another prisoner. He 
had some talk with her, but 
must be excused to declare the 
talk between them. He was 
then shown a paper on which 
he had written “ Right Wor- 
shipfull ’ which his questioners 
hoped might be the beginning 
of a confession. Chick owned 
that he had written it, “ but 
only to practice hand-writing 
for the exercise of his hand.” 
He had been to Penzance but 
had no private business there 
and did not know how long he 
stayed. Asked where he lodged 
at Cardiff he gave the name of 
his landlord where he was 
advised to lodge, but did not 








know by whom. His only 
other company at Cardiff was 
a “boy whose name he knew 
not.” In fact, as his examiners 
wrote to the Council, “he 
would give no account of his 
last year’s work. No doubt he 
could tell all, but such is his 
obstinacy that he will answer 
only that he listeth. There- 
fore order is taken that he 
and others shall presentlie to 
the Council where the manycles 
may make them speak.” One 
wonders if they did ! 

The Morgans, too, were sum- 
moned to London, and there 
fined for not having helped 
Crofte when called upon to 
do so. 

But though Callis had 
escaped safely from Wales his 
good luck did not hold. In 
May he went to the Isle of 
Wight, which was a well-known 
rendezvous of the pirates. 
There he was surprised and 
captured by the captain of the 
island, who kept him in gaol 
till a message was received from 
London that he was to be sent 
under a sure guard to the 
capital, and with true Eliza- 
bethan thriftiness the money he 
had on him when captured, 
£22, 7s., was taken to pay the 
cost of his men’s keep and his 
journey to London. Even so, 
the Treasurer had to make up 
the deficit of £6, 14s, 4d. 

So Callis reached London a 
prisoner, and was promptly 


clapped into the Tower. A 
month later a Commission, 
which consisted of the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, the Judge 
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of the Admiralty and the Doc. 
tor Dale—a Master of Requests 
—began his trial. 

Callis, however, had not been 
idle while he was awaiting trial, 
He had written directly he got 
to London, when he found escape 
was impossible, to the Secretary 
Walsingham. 

The wily rascal prefaced this 
letter by many protestations 
of his repentances for his past 
life. He wrote: “I send my 
most humble duty from the 
bottom of my hearte, and do 
avertise your honour that I do 
lament and bewail my former 
wofull and wicked life, where- 
fore I beseech the living God 

. . to forgive my manifold 
offences against his divine 
Majesty and the Queene’s High- 
ness. And by so doing I will 
by God’s grace working with 
me 80 show (you) yourself in 
admentment of life.” He then 
went on to make two offers. 
First, if Elizabeth would give 
him ships and men, he would 
completely clear the western 
coasts of ‘“‘ wicked pirates.” 
He adds that he knew all 
their haunts so well and those 
who helped them, that ‘‘ though 
I saye it’ he could do more 
alone than if Her Majesty 
spent £20,000 in other efforts. 
He evidently hoped that Wal- 
singham would remember the 
old adage about setting a thief 
to catch a thief! He next 
offered a list “in order to clear 
his conscience’’ of all his 
accomplices at sea and sup- 
porters and victuallers on land. 
In the list he sent are the names 
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of two or three of the principal 
landowners of Wales and 
Somerset, amongst them Sir 
William Morgan. But he did 
not stop there. In his second 
letter he warned Walsingham 
to beware of the O’Sullivan 
Bere of Berehaven in Ireland. 
For the latter had told Callis 
when he was in his castle that 
another Irishman would bring 
a@ number of Frenchmen and 
land them there, if he could 
only find a seaman who knew 
the coast to bring them over. 
And Callis was promised 
“many large offers and gifts ”’ 
if he would be the guide. But 
“T answered him I would not 
consent or joyne with any 
people against the Queene 
Majesty, but hoped of her 
mercys in time to come.”’ Nor 
was this all. When he was 
riding off Torbay in the previ- 
ous March two men came on 
board his ship, one a French- 
man of St Malo whom he knew 
slightly. They asked him about 
the harbours on the coast of 
Ireland and whether Berehaven 
was not a good place in which 
to land men. On asking the 
reason for these questions he 
was told that if he would go 
with the speakers to France, 
he need have no further fear 
of Elizabeth, for the King of 
France would give him three 
thousand crowns and a yearly 
fee if he would become his 
subject, as the King meant to 
invade Ireland and wanted 
pilots. ‘Then I answered 
him ’’—thus the virtuous Callis 
—‘‘that whatso’ve should be- 
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come of me I would never be 
subject to any foreign prince.’’ 
And though they warned him 
that he would never have such 
an offer made him in England, 
yet he made ‘“‘ small account of 
their offers.” 

There may have been some 
grains of truth in his story, 
and in any case he was astute 
enough to know that the 
Government would certainly 
listen to such tales. For if 
they were not true in every 
detail, they might form suffi- 
cient grounds on which to 
fine the offenders for seditious 
practices, and fines “for her 
Majesty’s use’’ were very 
acceptable in those days. Sums 
ranging from £10 to £100 were 
paid by some of those accused 
in Callis’ letters. 

The trial dragged on for 
months—as Callis had some 
powerful friends—and during 
its progress he was transferred 
to the Marshalsea. But though 
he had people working for him, 
many of his exploits had caused 
such trouble with foreign 
Governments that he could 
scarcely hope to escape hang- 
ing. The Danish owners of 
one of the ships he had taken 
would not let the matter of 
compensation rest, and they 
enlisted the help of the Danish 
king and the Scottish Govern- 
ment in the matter. The 
owners pressed for damages 
which Elizabeth stoutly re- 
fused to pay, but offered instead 
to let them have Callis ‘“ to 
deal with as they thought 
fit.” Though, as Walsingham 
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remarked, “how this kind of 
dealing will amend the matter 
I know not.” Neither did the 
Danes. Callis, faced with such 
imminent peril to his neck, 
wrote to Walsingham offering, 
if they would give him liberty, 
to bring in the Danish ship 
unharmed ; or if his life was 
promised him, his friends would 
restore her. He also enclosed 
a list of people who owed him 
money, perhaps implying that 
he would give it to satisfy the 
Danish claimants for any loss 
they had sustained. Two of 
Callis’ debtors were Welshmen, 
one of whom had £150 and 
another £155, which he “ had 
given them to buy his pardon.”’ 
A third owed him £13, and he 
himself had hidden away in 
the Danish ship the sum of 
£530, which, he wrote, was 
another reason why he should 
have liberty to bring her in. 
Either these letters or the exer- 
tions of his friends began to 
take effect. Elizabeth, “‘ who 
had meant very earnestly to 
have had him executed by 
death,” yet yielded to the 
earnest suit of the Earl of 
Morton, who was then Regent 
of Scotland, and granted him 
a pardon. <A small sum of 
£600 found its way to Scotland 
in order to help secure this 
pardon. Part of this was used 
to satisfy the claims of some 
of those whose ships Callis had 
plundered. One hopes that 
some went to one “ Thomas 
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Brown a Scotitie,’’ who was the 
shipowner ‘kept prisoner 
under hatches’? in Penarth 


Road. Directly he heard of 
Callis’ capture in the previous 
May he had written to Walsing- 
ham begging “‘ that if it pleases 
God and be your Lordship’s 
mind ’’—any sum paid by Callis 
for a pardon might be given 
to him as part recompense for 
the losses he had sustained 
through the former’s piracy. 
But though Callis’ neck was 
safe, he was still not set free, 
For besides the Danish ship 
there was another matter of 
four French ships, belonging 
to French merchants who 
claimed heavy damages through 
their ambassador, because their 
ships had been spoiled at sea 
by Callis and one of his 
partners. Callis was summoned 
with his partner before the 
Admiralty Court in November 
to answer this charge, and the 
case dragged on for more than 
a year, as some of the evidence 
had to be obtained from France. 
Callis, however, was discharged 
from custody in less than six 
months, having obtained four 
sureties who gave bonds to the 
value of £4000 that he would 
appear when called for. So 
in May he, a free man once 
more, gaily took to the seas 
again. The Frenchmen’s case 
was finally settled in the follow- 
ing December, and Callis was 
condemned to pay the value 
of the ships, their lading and 





1 They refused to be satisfied with two sums of £50 and £80 with which Elizabeth 
tried to placate them. But they were finally appeased by an additional £200, which 
was wrung—with much difficulty—from those merchants of London who traded 


with Denmark and the East ports. 
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the cost of the suit—£4000 in 
all. He made no attempt to 
pay, and as his sureties could 
not “ produce his body ”’ their 
pond was declared forfeit. 
They must either have been 
very gullible men or—more 
probably—they were subsi- 
dised by Callis’ friends, for no 
one who knew Callis would 
have expected him to pay 
£4000 if he could possibly get 
anyone else to do it for him. 
He meanwhile had left the 
English coasts and gone cruis- 
ing off Scotland. There, if 
report be true, he got into 
some serious trouble. He 
landed some of his crew on an 
island near Orkney for fresh 
water, “‘who were so well enter- 
tained and liberally offered all 
curtesye,”’ that Callis himself 
determined to land and see if 
he could revictual his ship 
there. But the islanders seem 
to have only thrown a mackerel 
to catch a whale, for when 
Callis landed with twenty-four 
men, they immediately “fell 
into an ambushment privilie 
laid for them, and were all 
taken prisoners.” If this story 
is true—the man who wrote of 
it to Walsingham would not 
vouch for it but said he had 
it from several hands —the 
Orkneymen may have been pay- 
ing off an old score, or they 
may have simply been clever 
opportunists. In any case they 
appear to have detained Callis 
for some time; and probably 
only released him after they 
had relieved him of some of 
his ill- gotten gains. It is 
significant that when he was 
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next heard of two years later, 
he was acting as master not 
of his own ship but of one 
belonging to two English mer- 
chants. But he was still at 
his old tricks. He came off 
Lowestoft Roads when two Scot- 
tish ships were anchored there, 
and attacked them both. One 
he captured and carried off, 
the other he spoiled of all her 
goods, and then sailed away to 
Portsmouth. The Scottish 
ships had been trading to 
London, so on hearing of their 
loss, the owners immediately 
petitioned Elizabeth for re- 
dress, claiming that their losses 
amounted to £440. In addition 
they got James to back up 
their petition by writing a 
personal letter to his dearest 
sister and cousin. James wrote 
that “it had been hevely 
lamentit ” to him by the mer- 
chants that their ships on that 
occasion “had been umbesett, 
pilleit, and reft ’’ of their whole 
goods, gear and money by a 
great number of English 
pirates. They had carried off 
one ship, and only “ spairit the 
lyffis ’ of those in the second ; 
everything else they had taken. 
James went on to point out 
how such proceedings caused 
great regret and discourage- 
ment to his ‘honest poor mer- 
chants ’’ who wished to trade 
with England and _ begged 
Elizabeth to give redress and 
satisfaction to the petitioners 
and to punish her pirates. He 
accompanied his letter with a 
list of five ships all plundered 
by Englishmen in less than 
six months. Even Elizabeth, 
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though she prayed the king to 
consider that the ‘‘ loose times ”’ 
of civil wars abroad were the 
main cause of these disorders, 
yet promised she would give 
redress. The petitioners re- 
ceived the sum of £232. 

But not from Callis. He was 
at sea again with a new partner 
named Edward Fenner. They, 
under cover of a commission 
from Don Antonio, King of 
Portugal, captured and plun- 
dered all vessels of any nation- 
ality they met which were 
weaker than themselves. Very 
urgent complaints about their 
proceedings were made to the 
Government, and when Fenner 
reached England he and his 
ship were both seized. He was 
tried by an Admiralty Court, 
and questioned as to the where- 
abouts of Callis. He deposed 
that he and Callis had only 
fought ships which refused to 
stop for search when ordered 
to do so by the terms of their 
commission. The goods he 
himself had taken from the 
two ships he was particularly 
accused of plundering, were 
only necessary goods—vic- 
tuals and tackling—of which 
he was in urgent need. He 
had, he acknowledged, taken 
in addition some guns and 
ammunition from them, but 
“that was only in compensa- 
tion of the spoyle and damages 
which the said examinate suf- 
fered in the fight at the board- 
ing.”” As for Callis he could 
not tell where he was. Fenner 
had put him in command with 
a prize crew of a French ship 
they had captured, but they 
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had been separated by bad 
weather, and he understood 
that Callis had had to put into 
Ireland and was there detained 
by the Lord Deputy. 

This story was partly true, 
Callis had put into an Irish 
port, for he had many friends 
in that country, though as he 
had given such damaging testi- 
mony against the O’Sullivan 
of Bere eight years before he 
probably fought shy of him. 
But Sir John Perrot was 
Deputy of Ireland just at this 
time, and he and Callis were 
old acquaintances, if nothing 
more. So Callis was not appre- 
hended there. He appears to 
have commandeered the prize 
ship, and then loading her with 
goods, departed on a trading 
expedition. He sailed first to 
Arabia and then to Barbary, 
getting trade lawful or other- 
wise, and news as he went. 
He was most successful in 
both enterprises. When he 
put into Cork at the beginning 
of 1586 he told the people 
there that he had twelve bar- 
rels of gold aboard his ship, 
and had also learnt some very 
serious news. 

This was that Philip of Spain 
“doth prepare one of the 
greatest armies that ever he 
made, the most part to be 
landed this next Spring in 
England, and 20,000 of them 
to be for Ireland.’’ This news 
was forwarded to Perrot, who 
wrote at once to the Council, 
saying that though the number 
for Ireland seemed excessive, 
yet he did think the likelihood 
of some such an attempt should 
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be considered. He also wrote 
that Callis would himself ‘“‘ cer- 
tify her Majesty and the Council 
of the truth of his report.” 
But if Callis did so, there is no 
record of it. And when he left 
Cork a month later the local 
magistrate wrote that he had 
gone back to sea again, 
“ whither God knoweth.”’ Per- 
haps he returned to Barbary 
for more gold, and perhaps met 
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his death there. There is a 
note at the side of a Scottish 
State paper—written in a dif- 
ferent hand from the body of 
the document—which says he 
was killed in Barbary. If this 
is true, and there seems no 
reason to doubt it, he probably 
tried his piratical tricks once 
too often. And it ought to 
be true, for it forms a fitting 
moral to his story. 


IV. CABBAGES. 
BY CAM. 
“Cabbages!”’ Bill drew his | When this officer arrived on 
moist tongue over his dry the bridge he was greeted with, 
lips. “‘ Blimey!” ‘There was ‘“‘ Well, Paybob! how would 


a world of expression in this 
muttered exclamation. Just 
then the officer on watch 
crossed to the port side of the 
bridge. 

“ Quartermaster,’’ he asked, 
“what do you make of that 
light-green patch showing up 
on that island over there ? ”’ 

“ Cabbages, sir,’ replied Bill. 

“ Nonsense! I’ve just looked 
up the ‘Sailing Directions,’ 
and they state that none of 
these islands are inhabited.” 

“Well, sir! I just took a 
squint through the glass, and 
it is vegetables of some sort ; 
and cultivated, too, sir. They’re 
all planted out in rows.” 

The officer raised his tele- 
scope to his eye, then he turned 
to his messenger. 

“ Run along aft and ask the 
paymaster if he has time to 
step up here for a minute.” 

* Ay, ay! sir.” 
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you like a dish of nice fresh 
cabbage with your salt pork 
to-night ? ”’ 

“Seeing that we’ve all been 
living on tinned vegetables for 
the last two months, I should 
think it would do us all a power 
of good, and as we don’t seem 
to be making for a port where 
I can purchase some, there is 
@ poor chance, eh ? ” 

“Not so poor as you think. 
Take a look at that green patch 
over there through my glass.” 

Two minutes later the pay- 
master was knocking at the 
door of the captain’s cabin. 

“Come in!” cried 
captain. 

Now the principal concern 
of the ‘Old Man’ was the 
health of his crew. For many 
long weeks they had gone short 
of fresh provisions. The ship 
had been detailed to round up 
one of the enemy men-of-war 
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which had escaped from the 
Falkland Island battle, and 
which was reported to be hiding 
among the channels and pas- 
sages of Patagonia and the 
Valdivian Archipelago. Con- 
sequently, civilisation and 
fresh food were at a discount. 
The captain therefore readily 
assented to the paymaster’s 
suggestion that the ship should 
put in closer to enable him to 
go ashore and purchase or 
steal a boat-load of vege- 
tables. 

As the ship neared the land 
the field of cabbages showed 
up, but there was no sign of 
human beings, and not until 
the boat conveying the pay- 
master was almost grounding, 
did anyone appear. Then 
from behind a bluff an extra- 
ordinary figure presented him- 
self. The man was hatless and 
obviously dressed in garments 
of home manufacture ; his long 
hair waved in the wind; and 
his long beard streamed over 
his shoulders as he leaped, 
rather than ran, towards the 
boat. 

The island in question be- 
longed to Chile, and although 
this country was strictly 
neutral, yet pro-German pro- 
paganda had necessitated 
caution in landing in some 
parts of the territory. The 
paymaster therefore gave orders 
to ‘hold water,’ went to the 
bow of the boat and ad- 
dressed the stranger. ‘‘ Is there 
any chance of purchasing some 
of these cabbages ? ”’ 

The man replied—not in 
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Spanish, which is the language 
of these parts—but in excellent 
French— 

** Les braves Anglais,” he 
shouted, ‘‘ Mes alliés,” and a 
lot more, but so fast did he 
speak that the officer was not 
able to follow him. Neverthe- 
less, it was quite obvious that 
the man was more than 
friendly, so the officer gave 
orders to proceed, and as the 
boat grounded he _ sprang 
ashore. Immediately, he was 
embraced and kissed on both 
cheeks. 

The paymaster endeavoured 
to voice his request again, but 
the man in voluble French 
exhorted him to take all he 
wanted, and beckoned the crew 
ashore to help themselves. He 
then seized the officer by the 
wrist and dragged him up- 
shore towards the bluff. 

Meanwhile the boat’s crew 
proceeded to load up with 
cabbages. 

The man and the officer 
reached the edge of the clear- 
ing, and there, hidden from 
view entirely from the sea, was 
the man’s home—or rather 
hovel. It was indeed a 
wretched place, evidently con- 
structed by hands unused to 
working with tools. 

Imagine the paymaster’s sur- 
prise when he saw, standing in 
the doorway, 2 woman. She 
smiled as the men approached, 
and held out her hand to greet 
the officer with a dignity and 
aplomb that betokened a 
woman of breeding and culture. 
Then she spoke, evidently with 
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difficulty and with pauses 
between words. 

“Sir,” she said. “‘I am an 
Englishwoman, but I have not 
spoken my language or seen 
a compatriot for thirty-five 
years. You will excuse my 
halting speech. If you will 
please talk, it will doubtless 
all come back to me. Will you 
honour us by lunching with 
us 9 99 

She led the way into the 
mean hovel with all the grace 
and dignity of a Mayfair hos- 
tess. Inside the poor shack 
the table was laid for a meal, 
evidently by a person of taste. 
The pieces of rough furniture 
were covered with bright 
materials, and flowers were 
placed around the room. The 
lunch consisted of roast chicken, 
fresh vegetables and fruit and 
cream. It was many weeks 
since the paymaster had tasted 
such fare, and after the meal 
the woman produced coffee and 
home-made wine. 

The husband then excused 
himself and went to the field 
to help the crew load up; for 
acting on the man’s instruc- 
tions, they had signalled the 
ship to send another boat. 

The woman turned to the 
officer and spoke. 

“Sir,” she said. ‘‘ You are 
no doubt wondering who I am 
and what I am doing here. 
Those questions I must not 
answer. My husband is a 
Frenchman. Thirty-five years 
ago I was a young woman living 
in London. The man who is 
now my husband was then 
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language master at one of the 
big public schools.” 

Her eyes were moist. She 
was evidently living again those 
days of youth and happiness. 
She continued : 

** He courted me with all the 
passion of the Latin race. I 
was young and impressionable. 
We were secretly married and 
all seemed happiness and love 
until——. No! I must not 
finish the story. My husband 
had to flee the country and 
hide; it was terrible. After 
many dreadful experiences we 
found this island, and here we 
have lived ever since.” 

The woman paused and 
shuddered. 

“You think I might better 
have died? No! you are 
wrong. I have given my love 
and life to my husband.”’ 

The officer was much moved 
by her story, but dared 
not probe deeper into the 
wound. 

The woman rose and crossed 
the room to an old box which 
served as a cabinet. From it 
she took a photograph and 
brought it across. 

*“ This is the house I was born 
in,” she said, and handed the 
picture to the officer. He took 
the faded photo and gazed at 
it intently, then he gasped with 
astonishment. 

“TI know this place,”’ he said. 
“‘T was born five minutes from 
here. This is College Road, 
Dulwich.” 

“You are right,’’ answered 
the woman. “ Please do not 
ask me anything else.” She 
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took the photograph back to 
the box and returned with a 
parcel. 

“This belonged to my father. 
It is an old map of England 
and will be of interest to you. 
My father prized it very much, 
and I should dearly like to 
think that it is in the hands of 
an English officer. Will you 
please accept it ? ”’ 

The officer took the gift, but 
he could not face the drawn 
look of pain which crossed the 
woman’s features. He pressed 
her hand and turned from the 
room. 

In the field he found the 
Frenchman busily superintend- 
ing the loading up. 

“Money! Pay! Bah!” he 
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shouted when the officer en- 


deavoured to settle up ac- 
counts. “ Sacré Bleu, you will 
not insult me, m’sieur,” and 
much more in this strain. 

The officer embarked in the 
boat and gave the order to 
shove off. The crew gave the 
‘funny little Frenchy,’ as they 
called him, a farewell cheer. 

The officer looked round. 
At the edge of the bluff stood 
the woman. She took no 
notice of the officer’s farewell 
hand-wave. Her eyes were 
gazing seawards at a flag 
which meant so much to her, 
but which she would never 
live under again. 

The map hangs in front of 
me now. 
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